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BEGINNING WITH SEPTEMBER, SUNSET makes a radical change in the 
arrangement of its contents. Heretofore, the leading position in the Magazine has been 
given to an article descriptive of the attractions, resources and general characteristics 
of some section of the great country which SUNSET aims to represent. At the other end 
of the editorial contents has appeared a department entitled ““The Pulse of the West; 
Editorial Comment on Western Affairs.”” This department, more than doubled in 
number of pages devoted to :t, will be advanced to the front of the Magazine. Its scope 
will be broadened to include record and comment concerning every sort of topic belong- 
ing to the life of the West, its potitics, its sociology, its economics, its art, its recreation— 
all its problems, aspirations, grieis and triumphs. This comment will be illustrated by 
timely photographs, portraits, occasional cartoons. The department will be non- 
partisan, save only that the ultimate good of the SuNser Country will inspire its point 
of view. Its ideal will be to reflect the life of the West and to devote a greater amount 
of space to the discussion of Western affairs than can be offered by any other national 
magazine. From now on, ‘The Pulse of the West” should justify SuNset’s claim to be 
the Pacific Monthly, the magazine of the people, for the people and by the people of 
the Pacific Coast. Each issue of the Magazine, as it is now planned, will contain a spe- 
cial article giving, in an entertaining form, vital information about the SuNsET Country, 
setting forth its beauty and its utility, that dual personality which has earned for this 
edge of the continent the title “Wonderland beyond the Rockies.”’ In addition to these 
two features, particularly concerned with the peculiar field of the Magazine, good fiction 
and articles of general interest will make up each issue of SuNsET, the Pacific Monthly, 
a magazine of national standing, published for and by the people of the Pacific Coast. 
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Hamilton Accuracy 


The thing that makes a better watch is Accuracy. The 
thing that distinguishes a watch and makes its owner 
proud of it is Accuracy. Begin to talk Accuracy to your 
jeweler and he will begin to talk Hamilton Watch to you. 


Hamilton AU atch 


“ The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


In the picture the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad’s 
train, the ‘‘ Commercial Limited,’® is about to start on its 
fast daily run. Conductor D. Kelly and Engineer G, Cooper 
are comparing their Hamilton Watches with which they 
have timed their runs for years with perfect satisfaction. 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book— 
**The Timekeeper”’ 


It pictures and describes the various Hamilton models 
and gives interesting watch 
information. 


There are twenty-five models of the 
Hamilton Watch. Every one has 
Hamilton quality and Hamilton ac- 
They range in price from 
5 for movement only (in Canada 
$12.50) up to the superb Hamilton 

masterpiece at $150.00. 
Your jeweler can show you the 
Hamilton you want, either in acased 
watch or in a movement only, to be 
fitted to any style case you select, or 
to your own watch case if you prefer. 
HAMILTON WATCH 

COMPANY 
Dept. 2 
Lancastcr, Pennsylvania 


Ky, 2 
~ 10 HAMILTON 
-Q) -—¢@ 
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Substitution, a Business Destroyer 


“Substitution is one of the meanest kinds of practices. Men who resort to 
it should be sent to jail—for it is obtaining money under false pretenses. They 
take advantage of the fact that the honest manufacturers have produced good 
articles which have secured prestige through advertising. Then they copy— 
steal—substitute and brazenly sell that which they claim to be ‘just as good.’ ”’ 
These words were written by William C. Freeman, advertising counselor of the 
New York Globe. They represent the observation of a man intimately acquainted 
with the ways of merchants. He continues, ‘““The very bad feature about all this 
substitution evil is that it is more successfully practiced in neighborhood stores 
whose proprietors attend the same church as their customers—belong to the same 
social circle—are memhers of the same club—and naturally have the confidence of 
their friends and acquaintances. hey are after the money—more profit—so, sure 
of the confidence of their neighbors, they tell them that they have secured equally 
as good articles as those trade-marked articles advertised, which they can sell 
cheaper, and, of course, the friendly neighbors are pleased that their storekeepers 
are so considerate of them. A fine bunch of hypocrites these substitutors are!”’ 


It is a tribute well deserved to advertised goods that the big stores, siores 
which are monuments to successful merchandising, avoid substitution. Not only 
do they carry the advertised brands but they give them first place upon their 
shelves. Shrewd merchants, with a finger on the public pulse, realize that their 
own profits are as assured by sale of advertised brands as do the purchasers of 
advertised brands realize that they are assured of quality in demanding such goods. 


Recently a purchaser desired some underclothing. The large downtown 
stores were closed for the evening. He entered one of the small clothing stores on 
a prominent street. He asked to be shown Wilson Bros. underclothing. The clerk 
tossed a garment upon the counter for inspection, bearing the well-known Wilson 
Bros. trademark. The garment was not the size required, but the quality was 
acceptable. The clerk thereupon went to another section of the store and returned 
with the garment of the required size, which he adroitly wrapped and handed to 
the customer. Not until he had arrived at his home did the customer discover that 
the garment which he had purchased did not bear the brand demanded but was of 
apparently inferior quality, although sold at the same price. 


(Continued on page 216) 
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A Girl’s 
Complexion 


is not injured by sun 
or wind. It may be 
burned or tanned, but 
such conditions quickly 
yield to the right treat- 
ment, and the delicate 
skin is restored to its 
soft, clear, pink and 
white loveliness. 


Gy fii, HONEY 
TAS i. CPCQM 
ALMOND 
is what many mothers have learned by their own experience to depend upon to protect 
their daughters’ beauty. They know it clears the skin,—keeps it soft, fresh and ever 
attractive; that it is not greasy and never aids the growth of hair. 


It is so easy to use; just a little morning and night, also before and after exposure, applied 
iad gently. No long rubbing or massage. 















HINDS CREAM will add to your summer’s enjoyment. It will 
make you look your best. May we send you a trial bottle? 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. Hinds Cream in 
bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Do not take a substitute; 
insist upon HINDS. It will not disappoint you. 


Samples will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage. 


A. S. HINDS, 287 West Street, Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Meme and Almond Cream SOAP: highly eal delightfully 
fragrant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No samples, 


3 HRS 
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Such sharp practises indicate shortsightedness upon the part of the merchant, 
who made one sale with the loss of all future business from this customer. Mer- 
chants of this class last in the business world just so long as there are unsuspecting 
buyers. 
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SUNSET for SEPTEMBER { { 


THE BATTLE OF THE PACIFIC The story of the impending contest be- A 


tween the east coast of Asia and the 
west coast of America for the dominance of the Pacifiex:fotd by ourspecial war correspondent, r z 
Arthur Street, who is in the Orient as our commissioner to investigate the changes in world 
commerce which must inevitably follow the opening on the Panama Canal. ‘The first instalment 

















of this “war story” is entitled “The Uprise of the Eight Hundred Millions.” There they are, @ 

just across the Pacific, people who toil ten, twelve, sixteen hours a day; who sleep on benches or 

hard floors and ask no comforts; who clothe themselves for a pittance and live for little more than { 

a farthing. And these people, half the population of the worid, roughly, are going to be like the A 
other hali, presently, like us, like the West. They are going to produce and manufacture and 5 
sell and ship on an occidental scale. And when they do, the business of the world will be % 
multiplied just seven times. Illustrated in colors. Fe 


OUR PATERNAL UNCLE 4 Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 


rhe average American citizen is not a receiver 
of gifts—he is a doer, a developer and not a dependent. And Uncle Sam is not a good giver, for 
experience has taught us that the person who expects something for nothing lives on hopes and 
pays with promises. Therefore, Uncle Sam will never adopt a policy of pure paternalism toward 
the settler in the West. Nevertheless, there are many things the Government must do for the 
settler in order to attract a highly desirable class back to the land.” What these many things 
are and the way that Uncle Sam does them and proposes to do them the Secretary explains in 
the second of the important articles contributed by him to SuNseEt, the Pacific Monthly. 


TROPICAL LANDFALLS.,  Astudy of the cruising conditions among the trop- 


ical archipelagoes of the Pacific, incomparably more 
favorable for the deep-sea yachtsman than is the Mediterranean, at present the most popular of 
the world’s sailing grounds. By Lewis R. Freeman, one of the few who have cruised the trop- 
ical Pacific. Illusirated in colors. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO, 1915. 


By Thomas Dreier. Ante-impressions of the nation’s great celebration beside the Golden Gate, 
by a man from Massachusetts. 


TWO CALIFORNIA SONG-BIRDS IN EUROPE. Portraits and 


>. 
sketches of Maud 
Fay and Marcella Craft, two western singers now winning national attention in Germany. By 
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SEPTEMBER FICTION 
THE ALLISON PEARLS. By Edward H. Hurlbut. Tllustrated by Arthur 


Cahill. See announcement, page 398. 


MAGGIE OF THE COAT-RACKS. | By W. T. Nichols. The story of a gir, 
YN who helped. Illustrated by Louis 
Rogers. 
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JADOO The story of a South Sea mystery. By Ralph Stock. Illustrated by Maynard 


Dixon. 


THE MAN WHO WON. By William R. Lighton. Conclusion. The victory is 


achieved in the open light of day. Mrs. Carson be- 
holds it and the warm tears start in her gentle eyes. From a distance Billy Fortune, too, beholds, 
and laughs softly to himself. His laughter and the mother’s tears are closely akin. Illustrated 
by Arthur Cahill. 
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| | sa TIRE: 3 Woter 


Made in California by the Man Who 
: Invented and Made the Savage Firearms 

















N AUTOMOBILE tire of the highest quality, made in a modern, 
scientifically managed plant—the first tire factory west of Chicago; 
producing fresh tires and tubes for western motorists. Savage 

“Red-Grafite” tubes reduce friction, solve stretching troubles. Write for 
free booklet ‘*Red-Grafite.” Savage Tire Co., San Diego, California. 





Five Hundred Dealers PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES: 
in Western States San Diego—Los Angeles—San Francisco—Portland 




























Bountiful Crops 


and 


Beautiful Grounds 


Are Always Assured by Using 


Campbell Automatic 
Irrigation Sprinklers 


Why lose your crops or let your grounds burn up, when you can get rain when you 
want it and where you want it, by using this wonderful invention ? 





Placed on 3-inch standpipes 7 feet high and 47 feet apart, attached to an underground pipe 
system (requiring about 22 to the acre), these sprinklers, with only 20 pounds pressure will dis- 
tribute perfectly and evenly an inch of water in the form of fine rain in four hours. Price $3.00 
each, postpaid, or $30.00 per dozen, F. O. B. Jacksonville. 


Special Introductory Offer Send us money order for $1.50, mentioning this eblicetioe. ond 


we will mail you a sample sprinkler and our booklet ‘ 
IRRIGATION.” One sprinkler only to each applicant at this price. Offer expires October 1, 1914. 


a. Fs CAMPBELL, UNION TERMINAL BLDG. Jacksonville, Florida 


REFERENCES—Bradstreet, Dun’s or any Bank in Jacksonville. 
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Here follow the advertisements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, 
resorts, communities and colonization companies. The advertisers and 
the announcements appearing in these columns have been investigated 
by Sunset Macazine and are believed to be trustworthy. Sunset does 
not accept any advertisement that will not stand investigation. 


If, after a careful consideration of these advertisements, the reader fails 


to find such information as is desired, his attention is called to the 
SuNsET Service Bureau in the editorial section of this magazine. 
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Independent 


ROUND™ 


E ideal way in which to make "the grand 
trip." You start when and where you will, 
travel in either direction and remain in any 
place as long as you please. You see the 
whole world with eyes made bright by the 
world-famous Lloyd service and cuisine. 
Tickets good 2 years. First class throughout. 
Travelers’ Checks Good All Over the World 
Write for ‘‘Intependent Around the World’’ Booklet 
OELRICHS & CO., Gen. Agts., 5 Broadway, N.Y. 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago Robert Capelie, San Francisco 
Central National Bank, St. Louis Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
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OCEANIC 


STEAMSHIP 


AG 
° 


4merican d 
Australian 
Line 


Splendid 
Steamers 


Sierra 
Sonoma 
Ventura 


SYDNEY SHORT LINE 


19 DAYS—San Francisco to Sydney—19 DAYS 
Round World - ist Class $652.30 
= © = 2nd Class 400.00 
Sailings Honolulu every 2 weeks 
“ Sydney “ 28 days 
$110—HONOLULU—and Return— Ist Class $116 
You can make this trip (from San Francisco) in 16 days, 54 days 
each way at sea, 5dayson Islands. Tickets good six months. 


OCEANIC S. S. CO., 673 Market St., San Francisco 
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Have you read that charming story 


“Trolley Trips 
Through Wonderland” 


) ‘s 











zai, It 1s a beautifully illustrated travel 
| description of Southern California. 
A postal request will bring you the 

booklet and such other information 
you may desire. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager Los Angeles, California 
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| Yosemite National Park 





* Every American citizen who has a just 
pride in his country should see Yo- 
semite National Park. There are not 
many real playgrounds in America— 
not many spots deemed worthy of 
government supervision and govern- 
ment protection. Yosemite is one of 
the few. It is the Nation’s camp 
ground, the ideal place for a vacation. 
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Lill 


Every one of the points of interest 
within the park is an inspiration, a 
revelation. 


The trip is not difficult. With the 
modern means of transportation it can 
be made as easily and as comfortably 
as any ordinary pleasure trip. And 
the cost is nominal. 





In the heart of the national park is 
Sentinel Hotel, rates $3 to $4 per day; 
$20 to $25 per week. At the end of the 
railroad is Hotel del Portal, rates $4 
per day. 


Write to the Yosemite Valley Railroad 
Company, Merced, California, for 
folder or call on any Southern Pacific 
agent. 


A beautiful illustrated souvenir booklet, 
free from advertising matter, 32 pages 
in full colors, may be obtained by send- 
ing one dollar to the Yosemite Valley 
Railroad Company. 
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HOTEL 
Alexandria 


700 Magnificent Rooms 
Absolutely Fireproof 





A a pred in concrete, steel, and marble, 
that appeals to the fastidious travelers 
from every land 


Tariff 


FOR ONE FOR TWO 
100 Rooms, Toilet and nae % . $3.00 and - 50 
. 4.0 





100 Rooms, With Bath . $4.0 
200 Rooms, With Bath. . . ; 0 $4.00 and S. 00 
100 Rooms, With Bath. . . 4.00 5.00 and 6.00 
100 Rooms, With Bah. . . 5.00 6.00 and 10.00 
100 Rooms, Ensuite, Drawing 

Room, Bed Room and Bath . . . . $12.00 to $20.00 





LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 


A. C. BILICKE, President 
VERNON GOODWIN, Manzging Director 
MORGAN ROSS, Manager 
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CALIFORNIA 


AND PACIFIC COAST 
Nature’s Exposition 


cAND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND 


Yosemite National Park San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove Lake County Resorts and Springs 
Shasta Resorts Lake Tahoe Region 
Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points Klamath and Crater Lakes 
Paso Robles, Santa Barbara an Kings and Kern River Canyons 

Coast Country Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
Los Angeles and its Beaches Sacramento Valley 
Pasadena, Riverside and Redlands San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


For Fares, Train Service and Descriptive Booklets ask A gents 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—19I5—FIRST IN SAFETY 
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Mt. Tamalpais 


over “‘The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World’”’ 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You see it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 
want to go again. 


For full information inquire at 
any railroad passenger office, or 


Ticket Office 





874 Market Street, San Francisco 














Sausalito Ferry, San Francisco Double bowknot and San acaba: Bay as seen 
i from top of Mt. Tamalpais 
HOTEL BRENTWOOD GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE 


VANCOUVER ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA Sa n F ran cisco 


Just a four hours delightful boat trip aCTOSS Puget Sound 











from Seattle to Victoria—described as “more English than European Plan $1.50a day up, American Plan $3.50a day up. 
old England’”’—then a half hour’s ride via electric railway, Motorbus meets all trains and steamers. 
or a motor trip north from Victoria on the famous Saanich 
Peninsula to Brentwood Bay. The Hotel is a combination — ; — _ 
of the charm of an English Inn with American comforts. "In all the World no Waters like these 
Recreation in every form—riding, motoring, tennis, hunt- Wj lb H S ] i S 
ing, fishing, yachting, motor boat racing, bathing. é After- 1 ur ot u p ur winnie 
noon tea served on the Ree verandas- +. — and COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
indoor games for evenings. Most delightful climate on : 5 f 5 . 
American continent—warm + hang days and cool nights— Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 
refreshing sleep under blankets. Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths 
5 A ; . J Cure Rheumatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles 
For full information or reservations, write Open all year. 
Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or 
emnsimnaned HOTEL “id “4 BRENTWOOD BAY, B.C. | Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St., San Francisco 











ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS 
Hottest and most curative springs in the 
world. Modern hotel. 

Waters and mud are highly radioactive. 
Rheumatism, kidney and stomach troubles 
successfully treated. Resident physician. Al- 
titude 2000 feet. Home grown vegetables. 
Dairy and chicken ranch. American plan 
table. California’s ideal resort. 


ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS CO. 
Arrowhead Springs, Calif. 


SNOT Say TulareCounty 


%, Reached by S. P. Trains to Ducor, 
thence auto-stage. Best medicinal waters 
in the State. Elevation 3200 feet. Hotel 
Del Venada; good service. Write for des- 

ja = <\ g-@ criptive booklet and analysis of waters. 

Teoma > L. S. WINGROVE, Mer., Hot Springs, Cal. 


wwcoRPORATFO 


CATHEDRAL PARK | |MT. TAMALPAIS 
on Fallen Leaf Lake | SANITARIUM 


ee OPEN YEAR ROUND 
eng Sear —— “oo _ —_ The place for your vacation. Ideal location, beautiful “or 
Exce llent table. Auto road from Tallac. Address Carl pr gy gy — Cresk St, Helens methods. C - 
Fluegge, Prop., Tallac P. O., Lake Tahoe, Cal. ragga me SANITARIUM, Mill Valley, Cal. 
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LIVING IN THE ‘OPEN- 
OREGON 


July is essentially thé ipenth of Vacations, and if you have not already planned where to go— 
where you can live in the open, breathe the pure, free air of the mountains or seashore—let us 
make a few timely suggestions: 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


offers many choices in the way of vacations or pleasant outings. 
Beaches, Springs, Mountain Resorts 


There are endless varieties of outing, places in Oregon along our lines, where one can hunt, fisher just rest and 
recuperate; among pleasant company in modern hotels with all necessary accommodations, or at camping places at 
nominal cost; at the beach resorts of Tillamook County or Newport, Yaquina Bay, which are unsurpassed in natural 
scenery, attractive pastimes ~boating, bathing or fishing—and in charm of environment. 


Let us send you our handsomely illustrated booklets: “Vacation Days in Oregon,” 
which describes over 40 different outing places, with hotel rates, service, etc. “*Tillamook County 
Beaches,’ or ‘‘Newport."’ | They are free for the asking and full of suggestions where to go 
for any kind of an outing—Mountains, Springs or Seashore. 


Call on nearest Southern Pacific agent for furthzr information relative to fares, train schedules, etc., or address: 


John M. Scott, General Passenger Agent, Portland, Oregon 























PALO ALTO 


SEAT OF 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
GATEWAY OF SANTA CLARA VALLEY 

Write for Booklet 


Cool summer climate, mild winter climate. Ideal hom= 
city. Salaried health department; scientific milk in- 
spection. Pure water supply. Beautiful mountain 
drives. Short trips to city or seashore. Fifty minutes 
from San Francisco; forty trains a day. Terminus 
Blossom interurban rouce. Surrounding country suit- 
able for fruit, berries, seueiattan. and for poultry farm- 


ing. Acreage $200 to $1200. Town lots $300 to $1500. 
Address Chamber of Commerce, Box 377, Palo Alto, Cal. 


e Happy and 
Be} ‘ell While 
Travelling 

















SEASICK 
>} 


EGOsw] | glu, Naiese 


‘ Mothersill’s 





















NVEST at LOMA PLAZA, Subdivision De 
Luxe before Panama Canal and Expos’ tion opening. Citylo's 
$275 with cement sidewalks, curbs, gas, water andtelephoa-s. 
Terms $10 down and $7.50 monthly 


Write for complete information and booklet. 


LOMA PLAZA CO. :: SAN DIEGO, CAL. 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Pacific Building, San Francisco Alaska Building, Seattle 


New York Boston Cincinnati ee 


Seasick Remedy 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded. 
Officially adopted by. Steamship 
Companies on both fresh and salt 
endorsed by highest author- 
and used by travelers the 
over. Contai $ no cocaine, 
— —thorphine, opium, ¢ ah coal tar 
products, or their der: ye 
i ists. ‘box enough 
.00 box for ocean voyage. 
spondable Preventative of Nausea. 


ill’s-Trayel Book sent by request, without charge 


HERSILL | REMEDY CO., Detroit, Michigan 


Street, London; Montreal, New York 
.. Milan, Hamburg. 
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The Wise Homeseeker is 
Interested in “Averages’ 


It doesn’t matter to the average farmer or the average 
fruit grower whether this crop or that crop has yielded 
an exceptional return. What he wants to know is what 
is the average return, what he can expect year after 
year from his farm. 

It is the average return which counts, for the average 
return makes up the real test of a country’s value as a 
farming or fruit growing section. 

It was with this fundamental basis in mind that we 
prepared our literature. We have prepared careful 
data showing cost of raw land, cost of planting to va- 
rious crops, return to be expected, average prices 
received for the crop, etc. This booklet also gives 
climatic tables showing the average climate by months 
and by years. 

Take grapes as an instance. Some years the grape crop 
is larger than in other years. Some years the prices 
are better than in other years. In some localities in 
our county it costs more to set out a vineyard than 
in other sections of the county. It certainly would be 
unfair for us to take an exceptional vineyard and give 
out its most prolific yield sold at the highest price as 
that which any grape grower might expect. 

The same is true of apples, peaches, prunes, hops, 
citrus fruits, nuts, etc. 

If you really want to know what Sonoma County soil 
will do under proper attention write us. We will, to 
the best of our ability, give you a true idea of condi- 
tions as they are year in and year out in our county. 


Address either of the undersigned organizations for 
literature: 
Sonoma County Dev elopment Association. . Santa Rosa 


Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce. ...... Santa Rosa 
Petaluma Chamber of Commerce.......... Petaluma 
Sebastopol Chamber of Commerce... .. . . . Sebastopol 
Cloverdale Chamber of Commerce........ Cloverdale 
Sonoma Chamber of Commerce............. Sonoma 
Guerneville Improvement Club.......... Guerneville 
Healdsburg Chamber of Comme:ce...... . Healdsburg 
Windsor Chamber of Commerce............ Windsor 
Glen Ellen Chamber of Commerce........ Glen Ellen 


Sonoma County 


CALIFORNIA 


“LUTHER BURBANK’S WORKSHOP’’ 

















Why Does Dairying Pay 
in San Joaquin County? 


Ask any successful practical dairyman what he con- 
siders the prime elements of successful dairying and 
he will tell you that to make money in the business 
the farmer must have: (1) good stock; (2) an abun- 
dant supply of green feed; (3) an equable climate; (4) 
a ready market. 

Ten years ago California produced about 35,000,000 
pounds of butter. In 1913 this state produced 56,000,- 

ooo pounds of butter and the total value of all dairy 
products exceeded $34,000,000. Not so many years 
ago California was importing a large share of the dairy 
products which her people consumed. Today she is 
beginning to export butter, cheese, condensed milk, 
etc., and wherever the California product goes it estab- 
lishes a reputation for excellence. 

There are many reasons for the California dairyman’s 
success. The swift succession of crops, the abundance 
of the yield and the high nutritive value of the plant 
make dairying in connection with alfalfa a most 
remunerative pursuit. Climatic conditions are well 
nigh ideal. There are no extremes of weather. Ex- 
pensive buildings are unnecessary. There is a ready 

market. The products of the dairy bring stable we 
favorable prices. 


San Joaquin county is not the heaviest producer of 

dairy products in this state but it can easily be placed 
in the forefront. The conditions are as good in this 
county as in any other county. The markets are nearer 
than in many points in the state which have gained a 
reputatign as a dairying center. Alfalfa is a big pro- 
ducer. Only one thing has stood in the way of San 
Joaquin’s prestige as a leader in dairying—a lack of 
farmers devoting their attention to this phase of farm 
activity. San Joaquin farmers have been busy with 
their grain, hay, fruit, nut and vegetable crops. They 
have overlooked the rewards from the dairy farm. 
To the practical dairyman there is every opportunity 
for abundant success in thiscounty. Wewill gladly en- 
courage such inquiries as seem to indicate a genuine 
desire to locate here and engage in dairying. 


For full information address either of the undersigned 
organizations: 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce ...... Stockton 
Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association. .... . Lodi 
Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade......... Tracy 
Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade... .. . oo 
Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade......... 

Secretary, Escalon Commercial Club ... . . Exclon 


San Joaquin County 
California 
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Friends: 


You who are looking and longing for a new home, a place where you can get a start, a 
place where you can invest your life savings and be assured of a living—you who have 
~aoney to invest—you who have passed the hard-knocks period and are ready to settle 
down on a ranch of your own— 
This advertisement is addressed to you. 
Kern county is a tremendous county—a county so big in area that you could com- 
fortably tuck two or three New England states within its boundaries and find room for 
them to jostle round without touching borders. Five million acres of mountain and 
valley land are included within Kern’s borders. And in all that vast area there are but 
50,000 people. We claim that Kern county has homes for 200,000 settlers. The claim 
is not an exé aggeration. There is room for thousands and we want the thousands to 
come and join with us in the development of this vast acreage. 


Kern county has a pleasing, a working climate. Our county has good transportation 
facilities. Kern county was a pioneer in irrigation and is right now a leader in Cali- 
fornia in that line. 

This county produces practically every farm crop that other counties in California 
produce. Anything from oranges to alfalfa. 

You should know about the opportunities open to industrious farmers in Kern county. 
Send to us for literature. We have the facts about our county done up in a splendidly 
illustrated booklet and folder. These are yours for the asking. A two cent stamp will 
bring them to your door. 

In writing for literature mention what branch of farming attracts most and we will give 
special information. 




















SECRETARY of the 


KERN COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 
BAKERSFIELD, KERN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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Many a Fortune 


Has Been Made 


by men with foresight who have gone ahead of the 
railroad and the big influx of homeseekers into a land 
which lacked only transportation facilities to make it 
attractive. 

Trinity County, in Northern California, has not been 
so fortunate as some of her neighbors in the matter of 
transportation. But now that the railroad is coming 
and good roads are being built many are flocking in to 
take advantage of the agricultural opportunities await- 
ing farmers. 


as the name indicates, offers a Trinity of resources— 
mining, timber and agriculture. Our county is com- 
monly known as “California’s Treasure Storehouse.” 
Here are vast deposits of gold, copper, cinnabar, asbes- 
tos, limestone, coal and iron. Here also isa wealth of undeveloped water power. There are billions of 
feet of standing timber yet to be harvested, a harvest that will shortly provide an income rivaling 
even the wealth from the mines. Trinity County now leads every county in the United States in value 
of hydraulic mine output. And the agricultural possibilities of the county have only been hinted at. 
The prudent homeseeker will give thorough heed to what Trinity County has to offer before making 
a final decision. It is to his interest. This advantage is significant—Trinity County land is cheap and 
values are increasing rapidly, 
We repeat that the man with foresight stands a better chance than his neighbor who delays in grasp- 
ing the opportunities of today. 


Send for illustrated literature. 


Clerk of the Board of Supervisors, Weaverville, California 








































You Owe It to Yourse!f and Your Family 


Successful farming means getting the most from the 
business— health, wealth and pleasure. Are you a 
successful farmer? Are you living in an ideal environ- 
there is you are placing a handicap upon your own effort. ment? Are you tied toa mortgage or taking things easy? 


to locate where you are not handicapped by the disadvant1ges 
of farming. If you are a farmer, know how to make money 
from the soil, and are not taking advantage of the best 


SOLANO COUNTY, California 


is making thousands of farmers successful. Our county offers the line of least resistance to prosperity. The advantages 
which work for the bank account are rich soil; a delightfully equable climate without extremes of temperature, a rainfall 
sufficient for most crops, with irrigation possible where necessary at the minimum of cost; cheap, efficient, and fast 
transportation facilities, competitive rail and water shipping with consequent low rates; a market ‘measured by the 
million people who live around San Francisco Bay. 

Solano County offers every inducement for settlers. If you are not getting all there is out of farming, you are not a Solano 
County farmer. Write for illustrated literature. Ask us questions. It is our business to answer you fully, freely and frankly. 


CHARLES F. WYER, Secretary-Treasurer 
SOLANO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FAIRFIELD, CALIFORNIA 
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The Whole World’s In 
Fresno County! 


A big statement? 


Not when you consider it carefully. It is only 
true. With every variety of climate, Fresno 
County has nearly every industry possible with: n 
its bounds. Oranges, olives, figs, peaches, apri- 
cots, grapes, vegetables, alfalfa, grain, small 
fruits, dairying, lumbering, mining, etc. 


The world’s finest mountain scenery and pleas- 
antest recreation grounds; the great fertile 
plains; minerals of all kinds. Fresno County is 
the whole world condensed into one compara- 
tively small spot. 


The Highest Mountains of the United States, the Greatest Irriga- 
tion System in the World, the Biggest Trees, the Grandest Scenic 
Spots, Most Marvelous Power Sites—Great Plains, Most of the 
Couniry’s Raisin Supply, World’s Richest Oil Wells, etc. 


For Health, For Wealth, For Rec- 


reation, For Prosperity 


From the warm valley where oranges and grapes and figs and 
olives ripen and reach perfection to the perpetual snows of the 
mountains is a trip that can be made in a few hours. Health, 
wealth, happiness; assured prosperity; Fresno County has 


EVERYTHING. 


It is the most wonderful place in the world. 


Write for Information to Any of the Following: 
Fresno County Chainber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. Kingsburg, Cal. 


Sanger Chamber of Commerce....... Sanger, Cal. Fowler Chamber of Commerce....... Fowler, Cal. 
Coalinga Chambe of Commerce. . . Coalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce....... Parlier, Cal. 
Selma Chamber of Commerce........ Selma, Cal. Riverdale Chamber of Commerce. Riverdale, Cal. 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce........ Clovis, Cal. Laton Chamber of Commerce ....... Laton, Cal. 


Reedley Chamber of Commerce.... Reedley, Cal. Kerman Chamber of Commerce... .Kerman, Cal. 
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Not to Live in 








We have Shown the Way to Hundreds 
of Men and Women, all over the 
United States, all over the World, by 


which they can concentrate 





Small Initial Payments 
Small Instalments 
Low Maintenance Charges 
and Be Paying for a Beautiful Orange 


or Lemon or Grapefruit Grove, while 
the trees are growing. 








rom, This is in the real 
Southern Califor- 
nia—that blessed 
triangle of fertile 
land about Los 
Angeles, where 
the Pacific's 
breezes are 
blended with the 
desert sunshine, 
“*Fontana Oranges are and the cool 
Always Good” draughts from 
the summits of 
the Sierras into that soft, gentle, de- 
lightful climate, unlike any other in 
this world. 





This is the land of Orange Groves, of 
boulevards and electric lines, of magnif- 
cent palaces and beautiful bungalows, 
of palms and roses, of fruits and flowers 
and gardens, of abundance ard content- 


hONTANA. 


EKO tat YF 
Bae Soe BSD 

is the Central Point of the Washington 
Navel Industry of Southern Califor- 
nia. Has all the advantages of other 
localities and some advantages all 
its own. 












Get Your Name Upon Our 
Mailing List 


We are creparing some very fine 
offerings for Exposition year. 


THOMAS D. CAMPBELL & COMPANY 
207 Washington Building 
Los Angeles 








isn’t Life Too Short 


Southern California? 












For Every Person 


Shasta County has an appeal for every desire— 
health, wealth, recreation. In our county there 
is plenty of land for fruit growing, stock raising, 
truck gardening, general farming and the dis- 
tinctive California crops. There is opportunity 
for manufacturing development, with unlimited 
potential power, raw material and marketing facil- 
ities. There is an abundance of timber and of 
precious and useful metals. 





Even though you are neither homeseeker nor 
manufacturer there is much to interest you in 
Shasta County. The mountains and summer 


- CSRES De . AZ 


- 3g 
resorts of Shasta are magnets for thousands of | 
pleasure seekers and vacationists. Springs of medic- pizz| 


inal waters, delightful mountain streams well 
stocked with trout, timbered hills where game 
abounds, pretty camping spots in idyllic retreats 
make Shasta County famous as a summering spot. 


oneoNceiNs 


¥) 
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Those who come to enjoy the natural beauty of 
our county go away to spread the glad tidings of 
agricultural opportunities to others who are inter- 
ested in a new homeland. 


SHASTA COUNTY 


offers that rare attraction—excellent land at reason- 
able prices. There is sure to be great development 
in this county within the next decade. We are at 
the upper end of the great Sacramento Valley, with 
a combination of the climate which has made the 
interior valieys of California far famed for certain 
crops, an@ the climate of the higher altitudes. 
That is one reason why the term “Diversified 
Shasta” fits so nicely. Shasta is indeed a diversi- 
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For further information and illustrated literature 5 ee 
address <ither: ee 
. a ANE 

Clerk of the Board of Supervisors. . . . . Redding < 







Redding Chamber of Commerce ...... Redding 
Anderson Chamber of Commerce .... . Anderson 


ASTA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
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Are You “Bucking” Climate? | 


Wouldn’t you like to see “how the land lays” that produces wheat and alfalfa, oranges and lemons, 
raisins and rice, hops and walnuts, almonds and peaches, figs and grapes, prunes and olives? 
Wouldn’t it seem peculiar to you to see oranges ripening while you were doing your winter plowing, 
or a strawberry patch yielding luscious fruit each month but one throughout the year? 

Would it interest you to know that you can purchase 
land that will do this at practically no greater cost 
than the land from which you may be farming an 
indifferent crop of wheat or corn? Wouldn’t it be 
more pleasant to think of a rainless summer and a 





snowless winter than to anticipate the inconvenient 
clectrical and rain storms and the icy blasts of a 





middle western climate? 
California has its drawbacks. Don’t think that we | 
have not some problems. ‘But the drawbacks of 
California would seem but trifles to the man who } 
has bucked climate and poor soil and unstable | 
markets in the East and Middle West. 

Moving to a new homeland is not a matter of a 
moment’s decision. We would not think of asking 
you, of encouraging you to reach an instantaneous 
decision to emigrate to our county without having 
given the matter most thorough consideration. But 
—assure us that you will give deliberate thought to 
what we have to say and we will present our appeal 
for the man who wants to win. 


You Can See Our Country Without 
Leaving Home 


We have tried to tell the facts about Sacramento 
County in a neat booklet. We have selected pic- 
tures which we think will give one an idea of farm 
life in California. This booklet is free for the asking. 


But We Prefer That You Come and 
See It At First Hand 


The man on the ground can obtain a much better 
idea of real conditions than can be obtained from 
any literature. Once the homeseeker studies con- 
ditions here first hand we know that he will become 
one of us. 

The sooner you get in touch with us the sooner you 





are apt to find your particular opportunity. 


IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, SACRAMENTO 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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‘(he Enchanted 
Valley of the 
Rogue” 


That is what E. Alexander Powell saw fit to call our 
wonderful valley. You saw what he said in the July 
Sunset, didn’t you? 


“Imagine a four-hundred-thousand-acre valley, every 
foot of which is tilled or tillable, protected on every side 
by mountain walls—on the east by the Cascades, on 
the west by the Coast range, on the north by the 
Umpqua chain, and on the south by the Sis kiyous; and 
meandering through this garden valley, watering its 
every corner, the winding Rogue. It is indeed a beck- 
oning land. The soil and the climate will do 
as much for the farmer, perhz ups more than anywhere 
else in the world, but he en st do his share. 


This is the land to which we invite the homeseeker. 
Here are four hundred thousand acres with only four 
inhabitants to every square mile! And every acre of 
this land should be under cultivation. 


The Rogue River Valley means to most people “perfect 
apples and pears’? but apples and pears are only two 
ot the products of this wonde rful valley. Our farmers 
raise stock, corn, alfalfa, grain, poultry, fruit of all 
sorts, garden product ts, etc. They find a good market 
for their produce. They till the soil and harvest their 
crops under well nigh ideal conditions. 


But we do not want you to think this county a bower 
of roses wherein money drops like petals into the lap 
of the slothful. Success a inywhe = means work. If 
you are a worker, a producer, and have sufficient 
funds for a starter we “it be glad to communicate with 
you further and tell you more of our county and its 
opportunities. 


If you are really interested in locating in a new home, 
send for our new illustrated booklet. There are not 


many illustrations—enough to give you an idea of the 
country,—but a lot of sane, sound advice. 


Jackson County Court 
Jacksonville, Oregon 

































































A Few 
Cows 
ike Thi 
Like This 
And 
ws 
In Yolo County will make any man a living and allow for a 
comfortable bank balance. 
This is no idle statement. The proof may be found at any 
time on Yolo County farms. The reason for the great suc- 
cess of the Yolo dairyman lies in the fact that alfalfa yields 
prolific crops, climatic conditions are ideal and markets : 
are right at hand. 
The cow shown above is one of a number of prize winning 
dairy cattle owned by Yolo County dairymen. This county 
has a reputation for fine stock and dairying records. 
It may be of interest to you to know that Yolo County 
was selected from among all other competitors for the 
location of the great California University experimental 
farm. This farm. was established here only after the most 
exacting tests of every condition applicable to successful 
farming. 
For further information address: 
H. S. MADDOX, Secretary 
Yolo County Panama-Pacific Exposition Commission 
WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
(Not organized for profit; not in the land selling business) 
invites every man who desires to 
establish himself in a homeland 
where opportunities for advance- 
ment and prosperity are desired. 
Cheap land adapted to horti- 
cultural pursuits, especially 
for the growing of apples, 
is an inducement worthy 
consideration. 
There is plenty of land in 
uolumne County await- 
ing development. e 
want wideawake, ener- 
getic settlers and we 
will be pleased to give q 
detailed informa- 
tion relative to op- 
portunities here. 
CLERK OF THE 
BOARD OF 
SUPERVISORS, 
SONORA, 
CALIFORNIA 
A é ee 
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TRE DIRECT RO 


To the best things California has to offer to the homeseeker, 
the fruitgrower, the dairyman, the farmer and the investor 


LEADS TO 


Tulare County 


The soil and climate of Tulare County is JUST RIGHT for the 

roduction of Oranges, Lemons, Peaches, Prunes, Plums, Apricots, 

Fable Grapes, Wine Grapes and Raisin Grapes of all varieties; and 

no section surpasses Tulare County for the production of alfalfa 

or offers greater inducements to the dairyman and _stockgrower. 
Vegetables are grown the year round. 


For free illustrated literature 
address Department A. 


TULARE COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 




















FATTEN YOUR BANK ROLL 


BY FARMING IN GLORIOUS GLENN 


When the Glenn County farmer turns his mower into a 
field like this he knows that he has something in sight to 
add to his bank account. Not once or twice does he 
cut an alfalfa crop but four or five times each season. 
Alfalfa is a prolific producer in the soil of Glenn County. 


If the market for hay isn’t right, that doesn’t worry the 
Glenn County farmer for one minute. Whether he 
sells as he cuts or holds for the greater profits from the 
dairy and from hogs is a mere matter of detail. The 
profits are in sight any way you take it. 


Water has transformed Glenn County into a vast pro- 
ductive orchard and field. Good crops, pleasant 
climate, good markets, plenty of water, steadily in- 
creasing land values put a smile in the face of every 
farmer who has had foresight enough to get a start 
in our county. 


There are opportunities, plenty of them, left for wide- 
awake industrious farmers in this county. We raise 
practically every crop common to the Temperate Zone 
and throw in for good measure a lot of the high-priced 
quick return crops such as oranges, lemons, grape fruit, 
almonds, olives, figs, etc. 





; Willows Chamber of Commerce - - Willows, California 
For full information address either Orland Chamber of Commerce - - - Orland, California 
of these organizations: Bayles Business Men’s League - - - Bayles, California 
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Romances of Modern Business 


RNOLD BENNETT, the English novelist, came to America not long ago 
to look us over. The distinguished author is a keen student of psychology, 
and our entire scheme of living fell under his microscopic eye. 

After visiting several of the largest American cities, he gave some interesting 


impressions to a Chicago newspaper interviewer. 


Flinging open a window com- 


manding a view of a wide stretch of Chicago’s business district, he said: 
“There is your American romance—there in the large office buildings and 


marts of trade! 
industrial leadership. 
nations is leading them!” 


The British writer got to the heart of this vital, throbbing country. 


Yours is the romance of great achievements in commerce, in 
And it is a wonderful romance! 


The child of the world’s 


And 


if we look at our national commercial life as did this noted visitor, we shall find 
romance, absorbingly interesting stories, on every page of our magazines, not only 
in the imaginative writings of noted authors, but in the stories of business suc- 


cesses and of merchants and their wares. 


There are many such romances in the history of American industry. Here is 


one of them: 


The Story of a Fountain Pen 


Art the rear of a news-stand, under the stair- 
way in the old Tribune Building, in lower 
New York City, a remarkable discovery was 
made a little less than thirty years ago. 

Pausing to make a purchase, the advertising 
manager of a well-known magazine, by one of 
those curious turns of chance, first learned of 
something that was to be of vital interest in 
the world of invention, and was to lighten the 
work of thousands in many nations. 

Back of the news-stand stood a man with a 
small tray of goods which he was offering for 
sale. He was a kindly appearing man, slightly 
under middle age. His stock of merchandise 
was limited indeed. _ It contained only a half- 
dozen articles. But his goods were his own, 
of his own thought and invention. 

This he told the advertising man; and so 
much did he interest his listener that, after 
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the story had been told and the uses of his 
product demonstrated, there returned to the 
magazine office a man with a firm conviction 
that he had made a tremendous discovery. 

The mari who displayed his pet invention 
in the old Tribune Building news-stand was 
Lewis Edson Waterman, and the article he 
showed was the Waterman Ideal Fountain 
Pen. 

The story of how these pens became so 
widely known and of how an enormous indus- 
try was developed in a few years is a very sig- 
nificant one. Waterman discovered the way to 
make a fountain pen; but a magazine adver- 
tising man discovered Waterman—and therein 
lies the story. 

That was a little more than twenty-nine 
years ago. The inventor had confidence in 
his pen, but no money with which to market 
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The Story of a Fountain Pen 


it; nor had he any business affiliations or in- 
fluential friends. Today, the L. E. Water- 
man Company estimates that approximately 
a million and a quarter of their fountain 
pens are sold annually. Many millions have 
been sold in practically every nation of the 
earth. 

The inventor had been a schoolmaster in 
his early manhood; then he became an insur- 
ance agent. During these experiences he real- 
ized the difficulties that lay in depending on 
the old-fashioned pen and ink. ‘“Why,” 
thought he, “can I not make a pen with a re- 
ceptacle for ink and an easy flow?” He 
worked on the idea and soon had made the 
first Waterman fountain pen. 

Coming to New York in 1880, he was in- 
formed that others had had the same idea, that 
more than two hundred other fountain pens 
had been patented. He investigated these 
and found they all had proved unsatisfactory. 
Learning their deficiencies, he perfected his 
own pen. 

Then came the problem of selling his pens, 
of letting people know about them. How was 
he to do it? The inventor, knowing nothing 
of advertising, could think of no other way 
than going out and personally peddling his 
product. This he did, beginning in 1883 and 
continuing through part of the following year. 

It was in 1884 that the Waterman fountain 
pen came to the attention of the magazine ad- 
vertising manager. ‘Let me run a quarter- 
page advertisement of your pen,” he suggested 
to Mr. Waterman. But the inventor had not 
the money it would cost. Then the advertis- 
ing man did an interesting thing: so convinced 
was he of the commercial possibilities of the 
fountain pen that he loaned Mr. Waterman 
the price of the quarter-page advertisement. 

This first business announcement of the L. E. 
Waterman Company appeared in a magazine 
in November, 1884. Prior to that, Mr. Water- 
man by personal solicitation had sold about 
three hundred of his pens. Within a few 
weeks after the advertisement appeared such 
a large number of orders had been received 
that Mr. Waterman negotiated a loan of five 
thousand dollars, with which to contract for 
additional advertising and have the pens made 
and delivered. 


The business increased in strides so rapid 
that it soon became necessary to form a stock 
company and map out a systematic scheme of 
manufacturing and distributing the pens. An 
intelligent campaign of advertising was being 
carried on in a number of national magazines. 
In 1888, nine thousand pens were sold; seven 
years later, the number of orders had reached 
sixty-three thousand; in 1goo, the business 
reached two hundred and twenty-seven thou- 
sand sales; in 1903, the orders had passed the 
half-million mark, and in rgt2 nearly a million 
and a quarter pens were sold. 

And what was the secret of this phenomenal 
success? 

Mr. Frank D. Waterman, president of the 
L. E. Waterman Company, answering an 
inquiry as to what advertising had done for 
their business, with a wave of his hand indi- 
cated the entire scope of their industry. 

“Anyone can see for himself what magazine 
advertising has done for the L. E. Waterman 
Company,” he said. ‘The business speaks for 
itself. The right kind of advertising is the life 
of trade. You must have the merchandise, of 
course, and the merchant must back up what 
appears in his advertisements; but advertising in 
the proper mediums is the real force of business. 

“Advertising today is not merely giving 
publicity to your wares. The merchant to- 
day through advertising makes a reputation, 
and he has to live up to it. Advertising is 
sure fire, if it be of a sincere, convincing, con- 
fidence-gaining quality. 

“Years ago, people asked the founder of the 
Waterman Company why he advertised so 
much in the magazines, and he replied that he 
couldn’t get along without them. He found 
they paid, and so have I.” 

This story is interesting from more than one 
point of view. I+ has been shown that through 
the force of nati nal magazine advertising a 
large industry wa created. But there is an- 
other side—that of the significance of this crea- 
tive power to the public at large. : 

There is a broad, ethical mission to the 
development of an industry such as the L. E. 
Waterman Company. Thousands of people 
are served, office and written work is facili- 
tated, time is saved and life generally made 
easier and happier for many the world over. 


This is one of a series of articles that is being published 
to show how magazine advertising is serving the public. 
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Come by Way of Seattle 


—-Visitors to the Pacific Coast Know Seattle to Be the 
Headquarters of cAmerica’s Scenic Wonderland— 


ALL the quiet grandeur of the Puget Sound region; all the marvels of a thousand emerald 
isles; all the majesty of the Olympics, the Cascades, Mt. Rainier and its National Park; all 
the glamour of outings along trout streams and enchanting cruising waters; all the splendid 
automobile boulevards and systematically built highways through sylvan wilderness, al! are 
reached directly and most readily from Seattle, the Queen City of the Pacific Northwest. 

FROM Seattle also one embarks on the world famous voyage over the protected inside 
passage—a thousand miles of panoramic natural wonders—to the storied harbors and _pic- 
turesque retreats of Alaska’s rugged Southern shores. 

ALL these unrivalled attractions are endowed with the most genial, the most refreshing, 
and the most invigorating summer climate in all the world. 

BE sure to route your ticket via Seattle. Let us help you. Use the Sunset offices and 
staff in Seattle, as your Western Agent—to arrange your trip to enable you to see all the 
more important things at least cost of time and money, to post you as to the character and 
desirability of Hotels and Resorts, or to serve you in any other way you may find to your 
advantage. The services of SUNSET Office in this City in this connection are subject to your 
command, without any charge whatever. You are free to use the office as headquarters 
while in Seattle. This invitation extends to every SUNSET reader. 

THE building of the Government Railroad in Alaska will cause tremendous 
development in a number of districts. Special attention will be given in- 
quiries regarding the mineral resources and industrial development of Alaska. 








Washington and Alaska Department—SUNSET MAGAZINE 
218 Globe Building Seattle, Washington 








ww 


Americas Finest Natural LOA 


V An Ideal Place for 


Outing or Vacation 


Take an outing amid thescenicgrandeur 
and bracing atmosphere of Rainier 
National Park. The highest mountain 
in the United States, with a glacial 
system greaterthan that of the Swiss Alps. 

overnment roads and trails; splendid 
accommodations at the ‘‘National Park 
Inn’ and various camps. 
Write for descriptive literature. 

GEO. W. HIBBARD 


General Passenger Agent 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


Summer CoastTinc SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Play in the Puget Sound 


If you but knew of the beauties and wonders of the 
Puget Sound couutry, of the fishing and boating, of 
the bathing and splendid mountain hikes, of the 
automobile trips over smooth paved highways, of the 
thousand and one interesting excursion points around 
Puget Sound—if you but knew of the joys of camping 
and touring and spending an outing in this country of 
varied and transcendent beauty this advertisement 
would be unnecessary. 





Mie ond 





But you, perhaps, know little of the Puget Sound 
summer playground. We are in a position to hel 
you to know more about it. We want you to m4 
us for literature, for information that will give you a 
better idea of our country. 





There is no more delightful climate in the whole world 
than that enjoyed by the Puget Sound country in the 
summer time. It is just warm enough for perfect 
comfort, equable enough to satisfy the most exacting, 
delightful enough to lure one into the woods, out to 
the waters, over the automobile roads. There is the 
best of fishing, the most satisfying of hunting, the most 
ideal yachting. 





Write us today for literature. 


PUGET SOUND TOURISTS 
AND HOMESEEKERS BUREAU 


SEATTLE WASHINGTON 
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a in Seattle— 


Surround yourself with the 
homelike atmosphere of the 


Hotel 
|| Washington Annex 


A hotel built around the words comfort, 
courtesy and convenience. 





200 rooms —all facing outward. Suites for families 
and parties. Strictly fireproof construction. 


Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 














lHlormen PERRY 


Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 


Hotel Perry caters to exclusive transient and permanent guests. 
It is absolutely fireproof and is furnished according to the most 
modern ideas of luxury, comfort and refinement. It commands 
a magnificent view of Puget Sound, the Cascades and the 
Olympics. European Plan 








Rooms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 
Send for descriptive, profusely illustrated booklet of Hotel 
Perry, Seattle and the surrounding Puget Sound country. 


B. H. BROBST, Manager 





“Near Everywhere” 

















= NSURE YOUR INCOME 


Make yourself safe in case of accident or sickness. Com- 
pensation for disability from pneumonia, pleurisy, rheu- 


matism, fevers, burns, bruises, fractures, amputations, 
oun : ome appendicitis, ete. Let us tell you how little Income 
Insurance costs in the largest health and accident insur- 
wee 


ance company in the world. 











Continental Casualty Company 


is the wish of everybody. You have had it in your mind Hl. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
perhaps for years. W hy not make preparation so that you om i . 
may have one in connection with an income for life? Over $13,500,000 paid in claims to about 500,000 policy holders 


No matter what position you occupy, whether you are a J. E. BETTS, Resident Manager 
Ala: 


ska Commercial Bldg., San Francisco 








Doctor, Lawyer, School Teacher, PED ccack snkwbinwpsonaencnbanssneeneakdeanes eee eeeeeescoes 
* BUREHS 055 bxsesesGncnaskpakscuasshancebecuoseens eeseensces 
Merchant, Banker, Mechanic or i ja 
i POPE CIT 6 inns canvccerennsaedecenecevasee 
Laborer, & 
some day you would wish that you had a place where you . “| 
" y Rosert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hattstrep 

did not need to worry about the high cost of living. Juno J. Com agg ~ ee 


We offer you a proposition that has life insurance beaten 
in any way you look at it. A 20ac streg iene itmake | 
in the Sacramento Valley, close to State Highway, will make 
you a very desirable country home. You can remain in ROBERT W. HUNT & Co., ENGINEERS 
your present business until your orchard is in bearing. | 
We will plant and take care of the trees for you under a BUREAU OI 
satisfactory guarantee. The minimum price per acre is | = 


Seno, down, balance in six equal annual payments, no INSPECTION, TESTS & CONSULTATION 


Get our proposition; don’t wait but make up your mind 


today; don’t write unless you have the money; don’t write CEMENT—STRUCTURAL STEEL 
unless you can be convinced by a good proposition. ALL ENGINEERING MATERIALS 
If you are interested, information will be very gladly CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL TESTING 


furnished. | aia 
GOLDEN LAND & INVESTMENT COMPANY || | ia eee 


MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA CHICAGO _ NEW YORK PITTSBURGH LONDON _ ST. LOUIS 
MONTREAL TORONTO SEATTLE VANCOUVER MEXICO CITY 
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POET LORE 


Title Registered as a Trade Mark 


A Magazine of Letters Established 1889 


POET LORE is the oldest and largest review in the 
English language devoted to poetry and drama. In its 
pages appear the best work of the world’s greatest 
writers, and for twenty-five ye ars, it has been an active 
pioneer in promoting an interest in international letters. 


A LONG FOREIGN PLAY is given in each issue. 
These translations are all true to the original and 
unabridged. —— Hauptmann, Sudermann, 
Schnitzler, D’Annunzio, Gorki, Andreyev, Bjérnson, 
Synge, and many other now famous authors were first 
made known to American readers by Port Lore. 


A SHORT AMERICAN PLAY also appears in each 
issue. The best of the plays given at the Toy Theatre in 
Boston will be printed—among these are THE WH’INGS, 


by JOSEPHINE Preston Peasopy, and 4 LEGEND OF 


SAINT NICHOLAS, by BevLanw Marie Drx. 
POET LORE publishes much original poetry and trans- 


lated verse by the foremost writers, and a wealth of 
critical articles on many literatures. 


POET LORE’S BOOK CLUB will save you money on 


all your books. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


POET LORE is $5.00 a year, To you asa reader 
of Sunset, we will send it for four months for $1.00, 
and when you become a regular subscriber we 
will credit the payment on your subscription— 
which means you will get these numbers free. 


POET LORE : : BOSTON 


Employer 
we can furnish you with all the help you 
may need, 


Employee 
we can furnish you with the position you 
are looking for. 


That’s All 
MURRAY & READY 


LEADING EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR AGENTS 


782, 784 and 786 Howard Street 
Between 3rd and 4th Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BRANCHES: 
2nd and Main Streets ’ Los Angeles, C 
7th Street and Broadway Oakland, C 
a and H Streets Sacramento, Cal. 
928 Jackson Street San Francisco, C 
121 Marchesault St. (Mexican Office) 
Los Angeles, Ca 

















WE MANUFACTURI 


The famous IMPERIAL PUMPS for Oil or 
Water Wells 


R. H. HERRON co. 
iated with 
OIL WELL SUPPLY co. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Main Office and Shop, Los Angeles, Cal. in in all California Oil Fields 




















TO THE EXPOSITIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN DIEGO 


FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE AT ONCE TO 


SUNSET MAGAZINE EXPO-DEPARTMENT 


SUNSET BUILDING 


1915 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Opportunity~ Country 


FREE UNBIASED INFORMATION ABOUT WESTERN CANADA 


Alberta—The Peace River country, a wonderfully rich section, now attracting thousands of 
settlers, investors, and manufacturers, as a result of the tremendous railway construction, 
opening to civilization millions of acres of fertile lands, and the consequent building of future 
cities, now in their infancy. 

British Columbia this year will see the completion of two great transcontinental railway 
systems, thus creating new towns, and serving millions of acres of rich farm lands. 
Having studied conditions and watched developments in Western Canada for many years, I 
believe that this section will see an era of unprecedented growth during 1914 and 1915. 
Thousands of people all over the country will travel through this section on their way to the 
Panama Pacific International Exposition. They will see a vast, wonderful country, rich in 
natural resources, preparing new homes for millions of people. 

To any Sunset Reader I will send free particulars and complete literature on towns, cities, 
lands, climate, scenery, markets, and general information. I have nothing to sell, I merely 
desire every SUNSET Reader to become familiar with this great and growing country and its 
various possibilities. 

P. S.—Oil has been discovered in Alberta near Calgary. Several drilling outfits are working 
constantly in British Columbia in districts which are pronounced very promising by prominent 
geologists. At this writing I am personally investigating these districts and operating com- 
panies, and can deliver first hand information after July 28th. 

Get the why and the wherefore on Western Canada from me and enclose to cents to pay 





postage. 
W. F. COLEMAN 
Canadian Manager—SUNSET 
344 Granville Street Vancouver, British Columbia 





Unprecedented Development in 


British Columbia 


Two new transcontinental Railways will enter Vancouver this fall. The Panama Canal will 
benefit British Columbia tremendously, and many other industrial achievements, all of which 
are forcing British Columbia to the attention of investors all over the world. 


I am prepared to offer at this time varicus excellent investments in Business, Apartment, 
Residence and Suburban Property. Also particularly desirable buys in small farms, range 
land, timber and raw land in large tracts, well located, and first mortgages bearing from 
oy OF 07 

7% tog%. 

I know conditions in British Columbia and will supply ample reference. Write to me now 
state what sort of an investment you wish and amount of proposed purchase. I will answer 
you fully, enclosing maps, blue prints and photographs of properties offered. 


Respectfully, 


DAVID B. BOYD 


WINCH BUILDING VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


P. 8. 
I have for sale at the present time tooo shares of the capital stock of the Peace River 
Brewing & Malting Co. Ltd., of Fort George. Copy of prospectus forwarded on application. 
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ABOUT | 
O 
O Where Wheat Makes Wealth 
ia 
> 2 
i Some Colts on an Edmonton Farm 
; omobiles at Edmonton Exhibition 
. T Horses of a 1000-acre Farm 
FREE INFORMATION 
GEO. M. HALL 
INDUSTRIAL 
bia COMMISSIONER 
EDMONTON 
ALBERTA 
Swift’s Big Plant at Edmonton An Edmonton District Farm 
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The Wealth of California Oil Fields Will Be 
Repeated in Western Canada 


One of the largest concerns in Western Canada is offering a limited 
amount of stock in the Pitt Meadows Oil Wells, Ltd. In buying in 
Pitt Meadows Oil Wells, Ltd., you are speculating with the best 
known and most successful men in ; 
Western Canada, who have spent 
: nearly sixty thousand. dollars of 
ee their own money to prove the ex- 
“----~ istence of oil at Pitt Meadows, 
-...... British Columbia. You are secur- 
ing stock in a company owning 
1,920 acres of oil land and in a 
company that is now drilling. 





Chis company had oil in Well No. 1, but lost it on 
account of bad drilling. 


Well No. 2 is down 1,200 feet, so there is no time to 


waste in securing the stock at the first price. 


STOCK NOW SELLING AT 50c PER SHARE. THE 
DRILL IS GOING DOWN EVERY MINUTE AND ANY 
MINUTE THIS STOCK MAY INCREASE IN PRICE. 











Get full particulars from the Selling Agents 


The Dominion Stock & Bond 
Corporation, Ltd. 


Winch Building Vancouver, B. C. 
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CALGARY OIL STOCKS 


The many fortunes already made in Alberta Oil, and the 
brilliant future predicted for it make this a most attractive 
field for investment. It is essential, however, to have com- 
petent counsel in buying. Wisely selected stocks in companies 
holding first class properties which are managed by honest, 
capable, conservative directors, can scarcely fail to earn 
handsome dividends. 


We are general brokers and deal on all Stock Exchanges. 
Being fully informed concerning the relative values of all oil 
stocks, leases and securities offered on this market, we are in 
a position to aid you in making a judicious selection and in 
getting the most for your money. Information and advice 
are freely given to prospective clients. 


Funds sent to us for investment at our discretion will be 
placed to the best possible advantage with a view to securing 
maximum returns for the investor. Those contemplating 
purchases are invited to write for details. 


To accommodate our numerous clients in Chicago and the 
Middle West, we have opened an office at toro Consumers 
Building, Chicago. 





Inquiry Coupon: 


Messrs. J. Langner & Co., 
810-813 Herald Bldg., 
Calgary, Alta. 
Gentlemen:—I contemplate investing about 
_ CeO in Calgary oil stock, and should be 
pleased to receive information and advice from you. 


Yours very truly, 
LSE Ch DSS een gaara SAR AES Ro Or ey At aR 
SiN G)G (ofc On ee ee 


J. LANGNER & CO. 


LEADING STOCK BROKERS 
810-813 HERALD BUILDING 
CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANADA 
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—OIL DISCOVERED IN ALBERTA= 


Calgary Oil Field is now a pregnant center of financial activity. 








Paragon Oil Company, Limited, holds under contract about 2,280 acres of petroleum and 
gas leases. 


These are among the choicest leases in Alberta and were selected more than two years ago, 
after thorough examination by eminent geologists and oil experts. 


These leases were acquired by this company at prices then considered moderate, long prior to 
the time of the first oil strike. 


This company is now offering an issue of 50,000 shares, par value $1 per share. 


This is a corporation that has earned and maintained the highest reputation for strict conserva- 
tism. Its sales are based entirely upon competent geological reports and the progress of a 
perfectly organized development program. 











Paragon Oil stock means to the shareholder the highest class of expert, first-on-the- 
ground and strictly legitimate speculation. 


——OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS—— 


PRESIDENT, A. J. SAMMIS, Commissioner, Calgary 

VICE-PRESIDENT, JOHN H. BIRCH, Physician, Calgary 

MANAGING DIRECTOR, PERCY H. SCOTT, Broker, Calgary 

DIRECTORS: WILLIAM J. DOBSON, Broker; ROBERT H. SCOTT, Provincial 
Manager of Northern Life Assurance Co.; CLINTON J. FORD, Solicitor, and 


%e,, * % JAMES Y. TURNER, Building Supplies, all of Calgary, Alberta 
0 %,° BANKERS: THE BANK OF TORONTO, Calgary, Alberta 
Mg, % Write at once for accurate and up-to-date data. 
% % 4, 


on “Cy; r, PARAGON OIL COMPANY, Limited 
% y (Non-personal Liability) 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 


Suite 14, Armstrong Block, CALGARY, Alberta, Canada 




















NNOUNCEMENT to Sunset Readers 
Concerning CALGARY OIL FIELDS 


We invite you to place yourself in touch with us if you desire to know 
all the news concerning the Calgary Oil Fields. 

We are engaged in all branches of the oil industry and can serve you 
from every angle whether it be in the purchasing of leases, through the 
Lease Department maintained by our Company, or 

In the buying or selling of any stocks dealt in on the different Oil Stock 
Exchanges of Calgary, of which we are members, or 

If you desire information concerning the field itself, same will be fur- 
nished free of charge upon request. 

We shall shortly launch a new holding company which we are not pre- 
pared to say anything about in this notice, but if you are an investor, you 
will be interested in receiving particulars when we are ready to present same. 
No need to write a letter to make this request, but simply clip the attached 





Coupon. 
SHARP & IRVINE CO., Ltd. 
203 8th Avenue, West ae ay Calgary, Alberta 
TO THE SHARP & IRVINE CO., Ltd., 208 Sth Avenue, West, Calgary, Alberta. 
Gentlemen:—I saw your advertisement in SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly. Please mail me partieulars of your new Holding 
Company, when ready. 
RS Secs game oie ie wan swae ee wisibs ...... Address 
Town State 
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Oilin Alberta 


On May tsth, 1914, the now famous Dingman 
Discovery Well became a producer. After oil was 
first found in the baler it rose steadily in the well to 
500, 1000, and 1500 feet and finally shot far into the 
; air—a gusher. The oil tests 65° Baume, and is said 
; y 4 ied _ to be the finest oil yet produced by Nature. It can 
Filling drum at Dingman Well with the wonderful oil be used in autos by simply straining through a 

which needs no refining for use in an automobile. chamois, and is worth $9.00 per barrel in Calgary 











without refining. 


Eminent geologists have long contended that there is a huge Canadian oil area, extending from the 
U. S. boundary to the Arctic Circle. There are now producing wells at both extremities and in the middle 
of a section more than 800 miles in length, while huge asphalt deposits occur in the north. The Calgary 
District promises to lead all others in quantity and quality of production. 


With such a huge territory to develop local capital is entirely inadequate to meet the situation. 
Where thousands are available for development work, millions are needed. Therefore the outside world 
is invited to share in our good fortune. 


The Calgary Alberta Petroleum Co. Limited, Non-Personal Liability, has been organized along 
broad lines to do some of the big tasks on the field. Not only will it drill wells and fully develop its 
immense acreage, but it will also be in a position to erect a refinery, construct pipe lines and market its 
own product if that becomes necessary. Already it has drilling rigs of the most modern type on the way 
to the field. 


The capitalization of the Company is $10,000,000, divided into shares of $1.00 each and now selling 
at par. Among its Directors are W. S. Herron, pioneer Alberta oil man, who has already made mil- 
lions since May 15th. W. A. Elder, well known oil expert, and W. H. Berkinshaw, Director of W. R. 
Brock Uo. and President of Calgary Board of Trade. “These names insure not only sound, able manage- 
ment, but vigorous development of the lands of the Company as well. These holdings now consist of 
3400 acres in the heart of the development area, with 6600 additional acres to be acquired. 


Alberta promises to be one of the great oil fields of the world. The C. A. P. Co. is the biggest com- 
pany on the field at this time. We invite you to join hands with us in the development work and in 
future profits. If you already know enough of the situation to warrant a purchase, fill out coupon No. t. 
If you desire further information use coupon No. 2. In any case do not delay. The price of this stock 
has advanced 100% since it was put on the market a month ago. Further advances may occur at any 
time without notice. 

CALGARY ALBERTA PETROLEUM CO., LIMITED 
Non Personal Liability 


POWER CITIES INVESTMENTS, LIMITED 


FISCAL AGENTS 
Royal Bank Chambers, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


(Coupon No. 1) (Coupon No. 2) 





Jate Date 
Power Crttes INVESTMENTS L*1p., Power Citres INVESTMENTS LIMITED, 
Calgary, Alta. Calgary, Alta. 

GENTLEMEN:—I enclose $ ee 
which please issue to me.............. shares 
of fully paid and non-assessable stock in the 
Calgary Alberta Petroleum Co., Limited, Non- 
Personal Liability. 


GENTLEMEN :—Please send me further infor- 
mation concerning the Calgary oil fields and 
your company. 


Name 


Address 
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Located in the music center of America. 


New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSI 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, DIRECTOR 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory Building, 
splendid equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 

Complete Carriculam. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
Owing to the practical training in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand as teachers. 
The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 
A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in rehearsals 
and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 

Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 

Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Composition (Director’s Class) available 1914. 
Address 


Year opens 
September 17th, 1914 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 








[- FOR 
BELMONT SCHOOL £o°. 
21 miles south of San Francisco. Prepares 
for College. General and elective courses. 
Address Registrar 

Care W. T. REID, BetmMont, Catrornia. 

















DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


THAT’S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 


Now we WILL NOT give you any GRAND PRIZE 
1 














or a lot of FREE STUFF if you answer this ad 
Nor do we claim to make you RICH IN A WEEK 
But if you are anxiou levelop your talert 






with a successful car so you can make 
money, send a copy of this t with 6c in stamps 
for PORTFOLIO of cartoons and SAMPLE LESSON 
PLATE, and let us explain 


820 Leader Bldg., rf -AND, O. 


One mile from Stanford University. Accredited to Colleges East and 
West. Grammar and Primary Departments. Outdoor life. Send for 
Catalogue. Principal: MARY $. LOCKEY, A. B., PALO ALTO CAL. 


THE W. L. EVANS School of Cartooning | 
-EVEL 





St. Helens Hall 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 
Resident and Day School for Girls 


In charge of Sisters of St. John Baptist (Epis- 
copal). Collegiate, Academic and Elementary 
Departments, Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Art, Domestic Science, Gymnasium. For cate 
alogue address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, 
St. Helens Hall, 





MountTamalpais Military Academy 


San Rafael, California 
Fully accredited. U. S. Army Officer. Infantry, Cavalry, 
Mounted Artillery. Open-air gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Twenty-fifth year begins August 18, 1914. Boys accepted for 
summer vacation. Junior school separate. 


| For catalog address Arthur Crosby, A. M., D. D., Headmaster 











CALIFORNIA, Pasadena 


Outdoor Study '* ° 33.20""™ All Winter 


The Orton Scho for Girls, 25th year Certificates admit vo Eastern 
Colleges. Art, Music, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Aftiliations—Paris, Berlin. 
ANNA B. ORTON, Principal, Dept. P 
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OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


LIBERAL AND PRACTICAL EDUCATION IN THE SEVERAL PURSUITS AND PROFESSIONS OF LIFE 
AGRICULTURE, HOME ECONOMICS, ENGINEERING, MINING, 


| FORESTRY, COMMERCE, PHARMACY, MUSIC 





ma | 
| 





34 Modern Well-equipped Buildings; Faculty of 
200- Enrollment 2434; Graduation Class of 172. 
Three hours to Portland; Four to the Ocean. 
Mountain and River Scenery; All Out-door 
Sports. Mountain Water; Sanitary Conditions. 
No Saloons in Corvallis. Handsome Booklet and 
Catalog FREE. 


Write at once to THE REGISTRAR 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 
































BRUNOT HALL 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


@ Aselect and thoroughly equipped 
Boarding School for girls. Ideally 
located, just five minutes ride from 
the heart of the city. Students find 
a genuinely happy home life, with 
careful supervision and _ personal 


@ All branches of .study are under 
trained and competent instructors, 
special emphasis being given to 


Susic, Art, Domestic Science and 


q Our certificate admits to all lead- 
ing colleges. Fine Gymnasium, Studio, 
Laboratories. Write today for catalog 


Julia P. Bailey, Principal 
2209 Pacific Ave. Spokane, Wash. 



































> ‘ ated pe : 7 sates 
6 
Academy and College 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
ESTABLISHED 1859 
Conducted for girls by the Sisters of the Holy tents 
Names of Jesus and Mary. Refined moral, attention. 
\ intellectual and practical training. Diplomas 
conferred from Academic and Collegiate 
courses. Commercial, domestic science and 
elocution departments. Music and Art given 
careful attention. Portland climate healthful. 
School surroundings delightful. No interfer- . 
ence in matters of religion. Day and resident Physical Culture. 
students. Write for interesting announce- 
ment describing school and outlining studies. 
ceenens and further information. 
Sister Superior, St. Mary’s Academy 
345 FOURTH ST., PORTLAND, OREGON 
: An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
385 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in United States. 
; Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
overnment Academies or Busi 
r 4 1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous proverbially healthful and 
= A beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline. 
3 Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, expensively equipped 
ia = gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in 
i open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by 
= 2 our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. Academy fifty-four years old. “New $150,000 
-r barracks, full equipment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 
iin. COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. eEstaBtisHen 1867. 








: AN 3 ogee ~ Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost 
: , Aj : European Conservatories. Faculty unsurpassed. 
eELocuTion MIUSIC cancuaces 
Location ideal, Day and resident students may enter at any 
time, Illustrated . ‘atalogue FREE 
ISS BERTHA BAUR, ‘DIRECTRESS 
Highland Avenue, Oak Street and Burnet Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


















Catalogue inColor Free. [EVERY PIN 
Chas.K. Grouse Co.Mfes|_ PERFECT. 


4g COLLEGE-CLUB & FRAT. PINS 
ICALIERMA SUH L } i 


ART. fore ce. [xd Ea. 8s 8B 


oa NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. Box K 5 § 














| 
J | neon 
a | CO-OPERATIVE SCHOOLS AGENCY 
: 
| 


ine Rerteset Schaal orGirls Room 500, 41 Park Row, New York 


ed by best schools. All classes. Hence efficient. 
all or write. Information, an. catalogues free. 
Accredited to Colleges. Gr — ar wom ~ ig ary 
grades. Opens August 25th. 


ite rwards select intelligently 
plication, Address MISS HARKER, Palo Alto, Cal. 


srry (STAMMERING 


corrected in remarkably short time. Permanent cure 
guaranteed. At first lesson pupil is taught to talk natu- 
rally. No swinging of hand or beating time but pupil talks 
as other people talk without fear. Over 30 years experience. 











Good memory is absolutely essential to success 
for memory is power. 

“ The Dickson Method 

makes you “‘ Forget Proof,’’ develops concentration, 









Write for full information 
























BASSETT INSTITUTE, Nevada Bank Building, SAN FRANCISCO 
will, self-confidence, quick thot ight, ready speech. 
Write today for my free book, “ How to Remember 
faces, names, studies; also copyrighted Memory Test. 






ddress D} With a Western School, chartered by 
Address Dickson Memory School, 708 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. the State of California, 1903.  Success- 
ee ee Se fully instructing thousands—young and 

— in Common branches, Normal, 

<inder- AT garten, Agriculture, Horti- 


culture. Law, Automobile kingineering, and sixty ade 
diti nal courses. rite us stating your 


moo and ask for F RE If 50 page catalog. 
MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Underwood Building, 525 Market Street 
San Franciseo, Cal. Dept. S, 


Net *STAMMER 


My. book, “How to nae sage ela a —a treatise of 
Sc ol literature FREE 
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School for Stainmerers, 


A SCHOOL TRAINS FOR | : S18 Grove iy ss aibie Pa CALIFORNIA 
~ xn FOR BOYS LEADERSHIP | ~ 


BE. Ne S\N 
SALESMAN 


. Earn $1000 to $5000 a Year 


You can learn to be a salesman in eight weeks by mail. 
No former experience required. Write today for 
particulars and large list ag good openings offering 
opportunities to earn $100 o $500 a month while you 
are learning. Address Mode office. Dept. a-o8 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago NewYork KansasCity San Francisco 











Ideally located on picturesque 
Steilacoom Lake, near Tacoma, Wash. 










7 oaepanes FOR ANY COLLEGE OR TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Lower School for Younger Boys 


i 
Limited number of students insures individual attention. 
Homelike life. Gymnasium. Large athletic field. Golf, tennis 
23rd year opens Sept. 17. Illustrated catalog on request. 
D.S. PULFORD,A.M., J. R. EDEN,A. B. 
Principals 
R. F. D. No. 1, So. Tacoma, Wash. 








the ANNIE WRIGHT SEMINARY warn 


TChirty-first year 


¢An endowed Church school for girls, College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesly, Vassar and the leading State Universities. 


Special advantages in Domestic Science, Music and Art. ADELAIDE PRESTON, Principal 
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____ REAL ESTATE—California 


CALIFORNIA RANCH FOR SALE.—209 acres of fine 
mesa land, Sand Loam, level, facing on three streets; 4 miles 
of cement irrigation pipes, plenty of water from our own wells, 
electricity and air pumped; fine new 80 ton hay barn, stable 
and garage, 6 room and bath bungalow. 100 acres in fine 
stand of Alfalfa, six crops per year, 102 acres planted to young 
Apricots, pay better than Oranges. This is one of the few 

valleys in the world where you get a crop of ‘‘Cots’’ every 
year; $400 per acre is common yield. Best climate, and the 
most beautiful spot in all of California; two miles from the 
famous Nat Goodwin ranch, two and one-fourth miles from 
-Hemet, and two miles from San Jacinto, the home of 
Ramona, of the Helen Hunt Jackson famous romance. 
Fine deer hunting and trout fishing within 3 miles. A bar- 
gain, splendid investment, and beautiful home in one. 
Address Jay Dutter, Supt. Centinela Ranch, San Jacinto, Cal. 








C HIC Oo, CAL IFORNI A, Profitable Little Farms near 
Chico; 5, 10, 15 and 20 acre tracts. $100 per acre and up— 
easy terms. Also Almond, Prune, Olive and Orange land. 
Fine fruit, vegetable, poultry and live stoc k country. Large 
list of farms free on application. O. Tracy, Chico, Cal. 


IN THE FAMOUS WATSONVILLE APPLE DIS- 
TRICT.—For sale, one of the finest Apple Orchards in Cali- 
fornia, located in the best part of the Pajaro Valiey. It con- 
tains about 90 acres of trees, Newtown-Pippins, “Red Pear- 
mains and Bellefleurs, and produces more than 10 per cent 
net cash rental on price wanted. May be sold as a whole or 
in 3 separate parts. For particulars address E. Kirkpatrick, 
Bank of Watsonville, Watsonville, Cal. 


SEND US $125.00 CASH and $20.00 per month for 100 
months. We will deed you a five acre tract in full bearing 
prunes. We take care of the orchard for four years. No 
interest. No taxes. Tracts located three miles from Chico. 
Write for plan. Sears-Masterson Co., Chico, Calif. 


BEST LAND IN SACRAMENTO VALLEY, proven 
water conditions, where any man with a little energy can 
develop and make good. Further information from Pray & 
Pray, Oroville, Butte Co., California. 


TEHAMA C OUNTY ~ LANDS—Large tracts of rich 
bottom land, best quality for Alfalfa and dairying. Suitable 
for colonizing or subdivision; also stock ranges as well as 
small tracts adapted to fruit growing and gardening. For 
reliable information | address J. H. Huesers & Co., Tehama, Cal. 


FOR SAL E.—165 acres sui itable for dairyi ing, of the famous 
Bidwell ranch, four miles from Chico, a town of 12,000 in- 
habitants. This land has produced seven tons of alfalfa per 
acre in one year without irrigation. The ranch is subdivided 
and will sell in whole or in small lots. If interested, write 
the owner and save commission. Edmun d Gale, C hico, ¢ al. 


$: 500 GIV ES POSSESSION 10 ¢ a. ric h < orange land, 8 miles 
from Sacramento, Cal. Worth $225 per acre. Will sell less 
than cost if above sum promptly re mitted. Balance easy 
payments. Real opportunity. Need cash. Write for parti- 
culars. J. B. McFarland, 244 California St., San Francisco. 


SAN DIEGO’S SUBDIVISION DE LUXE—Loma Plaza 
—Southern California’s choicest home location. Situated 
on Point Loma, the world famed headland overlooking the 
Pacific, Mission Bay and the Harbor of the Sun. Loma 
Plaza is highly improved with graded streets, sidewalks, 
curbs; each lot has water, gas, electricity, telephones—all 
improvements paid for; soil a rich loam. |’ Lots 40 by 100 
feet, $275; larger lots up to $495. Terms $10 cash, $7.50 a 
month. Ideal homesite and an exceptionally good invest- 
ment, values rapidly advancing. Write for booklet and full 
information. Geo. A. Drucker, owner, San Diego, Cal. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.— Rogue River Valley Fruit 
Lands. Dairy, Stock, Poultry Ranches and Timber. Best 
all-the-year-round climate on coast. Health resort. _Won- 
derful Medicinal Springs. Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Ore. 


















































SONG POEMS WANTED. Send us your verses or me os 
dies. Experience unnecessary. We will revise, write music to 
words, publish, advertise, and copyright in your name. Our 
composing staff best. Instructive book, ‘Successful Songwrit- 
ing,” free. Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D.C. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 eac h; 
constant demand; devote all or spare time; experience or 
correspondence course unnecessary. Detaiis free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PATENTS 
MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should write for 
new ‘‘Lists of Needed Inventions.”’ -atent Buyers and 
‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’ Advice 
Free. oe & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 53, Wash- 
ington, 

















PA’ TENTS A’ AND ] PATE NT Cc AU SES. A department 
devoted exclusively to patents and patent causes enables 
us to handle such cases most effectively. McLanahan, Bur- 
ton & Culbertson, Attorneys and Counselors at Law, Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. References: Federal 
National Bank, Union Trust Company, Union Savings Bank. 











PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES making rate and 
route charts of your city. Easy work. Big returns. Write 
immediately for particulars. George A. Curtis, P. O. Box 
1084, Portland, Oregon. _ 








"wou LI D b's ou te ake a a steady jobe learing $30 weekly with 
opportunity of being district manager. Experience unneces- 
sary. Great crew managers proposition. My plan always 
wins. E. M. Davis, Pres., R111 Davis Bldg.,; Chicago. 
MON EY "made obtaining memt rs and organizing Lodges 
for the most popular and progressive fraternal order. No 
insurance. Geo. D. Beroth, South Bend, Ind. 


NO CANVASSING. Report. informa- 
tion, names, news, etc., to us. We have established markets. 
Exceptional proposition. Enclose stamp. National Infor- 
mation Sales Company, Dept. BCS, Cincinnati, O. 





SPARE TIME 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 pro- 
tected positions in U. 8S. service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for en 
8-914. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. Reduced 
rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
points. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 435 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa., 640 Old South Building, Boston; 324 White- 
hall Bldg., New York; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 
878 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco; 516 Central Bldg., 
Los Angeles. Write nearest office. 

BIG PROFITS IN HOME GARDENS. Plant Ginseng 
and Golden Seal. Small plot brings more money than many 
farms. Free booklet tells how. Rising Sun Ginseng Nursery, 
Box 230, Narrows, Ky. 











REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 
“PROFITABLE LITTLE ~ FARMS AT RICHLAND 
Heights in Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, selected location, 
5 and 10 acre tracts, $250.00 and up, easy terms—good fruit, 
vegetable, poultry and live stock country. av list of 
other farms. Send for literature now. F. H. La Baume, 
Agr’l Agt., N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


F ACTORIES Ww! ANTED.—F ree sites, ., cheap water, fuel and 
hydro-electric power. Abundance of raw material. Good mar- 
ket. Rail and water transportation. Healthful homes. No 
past labor strikes. Write Board of Trade, Columbus, Ga. 














The McConway & Torley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SoLteE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


JANNEY COUPLER 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 
Paciric Coast REPRESENTATIVES 


McMULLIN & EYRE, Flood Building, San Francisco 
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SERVICE 
a Tt MONG merchants and manufac- 


turers the word Service is of 
(OF great and increasing importance. 


The Gorham idea of Service is this: 
ASF To design and execute the 
‘ 'y highest type of silverware. 


To distribute this silverware 
through leading jewelers. sO 
% that wherever you are, Gor- 

\ ham Silverware is obtainable 
at reasonable prices. 














Wh Over eighty years have been devoted 
why ii Gorham Company to the faith: 
ul 


carrying out of’ this idea. 


we | Acquaintance with the jeweler selling 

Yoke Gorham Silverware is’ worth while, as 
it will keep you in touch with the latest 
developments in one of the oldest and 
most honorable ofthe arts. 








All Gorham Sterling Siiver- ey) 
ware bears this trade-mark. “cs 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH~ THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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Francisco Villa 


General Urbina 
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HIS PEOPLE 


A TRANSIENT RECORD OF A BRIEF CAMPAIGN 





By HERMAN WHITAKER 
Author of: The Planter; Mexico and Her Common Man 


Photographs by the Author 


[Mr. Whitaker went into Mexico for Sunset, the Pacific Monthly, and thus became 


one of “the correspondents of the universe.” 


His keen analysis and his gift of colorful 


description were never in better evidence than in this account of his sojourn with Don 


Pancho, Mexico's man of the hour.| 


T the El Paso end of the in- 
ternational bridge we are 
halted by a corporal of the 
American guard. His lan- 
tern revealsa visage seamed 
and bronzed by hard ser- 
vice in the Philippines 

/ without detriment to its 

4 native good humor. Dur- 

‘2 ing the past few days he has 
seen the last of the Ameri- 

can population draining out of Mexico, and 
his expression surveying the auto truck 
piled high with our baggage is evenly 


balanced between curiosity and surprise. 
“Going to join Villa, eh?” he repeats the 
information. ‘Gee! you must be anxious to 
get killed.” 

While he is poking among our baggage, 
we have ample time to notice a Mexican 
foot passenger who is being thoroughly 
“frisked”’ by two privates for machine 
guns or such other munitions of war as 
may happen to be concealed in _ his 
clothes. The sight sets four .45 Colt’s 
automatics burning in as many rear pockets, 
but the corporal is possessed of a fine 
discrimination. 
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by the “Carro de los Corresponsales Universales,” 


hbox-car dedicated by General Villa to the uses ane 


which being 
abuses of war 


of a coal-train this literary stock-car proceeded to the front 


























ny literally “rides” the trains. If a mé oy ae off, his fellows reason that he 
by the next train. If he be killed, why pick him up? 


will be picked up 























The Mexican officers’ disregard of conventional ideas does not stop at human life. Theirs is a 
-pecial construction of the law of meum and tuum, with meum getting much the best of it. Even 
the “Correspondents of the Universe” were influenced by it when they ran out of beef 
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Villa, at a bull-fight given by his officers, was a boy at a circus, a jubilant yelling youngster who held 
his sides and shrieked with laughter at the mishaps of an amateur matador 




















The soldadera, who follows her liege-lord into batt 

of the species. One of them on the correspondents’ tra 

picked up on the battletield. Uniortunately she killed 
who was needed by Villa in his business. so next 


“Correspondents going to join Villa, sir” 
he calls out to his officer. “I guess they 
haven't got any more guns than they'll 
need!” 

So the auto plunges on into the utter, 
rutty, malodorous darkness that wraps 
Juarez, and five minutes later pulls up at 
the side door of the ‘“Carro del Corres pon- 
sales Universales” ; which, being interpreted, 
means a common or garden variety of box 
car dedicated by General Villa to the uses 
and abuses of war correspondents. With 
a kitchen partitioned off at one end, the 
other fitted with bunks, tables and lockers, 
and a Chinaman to do the cooking, it is far 
more comfortable than it looks. 

It had been decreed that we should go 
out at the tail of a coal train some time in 
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e, sometimes justifies Kipling’s verdict against the female 
in blew off the head of a rival with a bomb she had 
the “innocent bystander,’ a perfectly good soldier 


morning she was executed with military honors 


the night. Accordingly we slept  precari- 
ously in fearful anticipation of the bump 
wherewith the average Mexican engineer 
telescopes your brain and spinal column. 
But this being Mexico, some subordinate 
had taken it upon himself to correct the 
orders of his superior. Only after much 
strenuous wiring were we gotten in motion 
toward the close of the following day. Now, 
after a month of it, such a contingency would 
leave us calm and placid; ready, if necessary, 
to wait till the sidetrack upon which we 
stood should wear out or be required for 
other purposes. But then—well, the wear 
and tear of our fumings quickly wore off 
after we started. 

A fleece of light cirrus clouds had so tem- 
pered the sun blaze that we were able to 
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Villa's private car. When a train waits while a burned bridge is being repaired the soidaderas improve the 


opportunity to do laundering in a convenient pool. 


War with Villa is one long fiesta for both seldados and 


soldaderas. Three hundred of the latter, left behind by the Federals at Paredon, seemed not at all averse to 
the fortunes of war. Within twenty-four hours they had all set up new households with Villa's bachelors 


ride in comfort on the top of the car. From 
the tracks below us the desert ran off and 
away to jagged, rock-ribbed mountains that 
poked violet pinnacles into the tender blue 
of the sky. Just now the cacti were all in 
flower and the yellow blooms of the /ui- 
siche, vermilion tips of the ocatilla, ma- 
genta buds of the nopal and _ crucifixion 
thorns, splashed the dull green of the sage- 
brush with vivid dots of color. The yucca 
and the Spanish bayonet, too, were in full 
bloom flinging creamy banners on green 
flag-poles far out from the parent stem. 
Beyond, always at a distance, it ‘seemed, 
little winds played over the hot face of the 
desert lifting the dust in whorling columns 
of gold that spun in a merry dance over the 
ashen sea of sage. Lifeless, without sign of 


human habitation, its solitary reaches con- 
veyed the same impression of infinity as 
does the trackless sea; and when, at last, 
the handwriting of man appeared, it ran 
in characters of blood and fire across the 
desert prospect. 

A dark blur ahead took form and pres- 
ently evolved into the rusted iron work of 
a burned train, thirty cars by the count, first 
of hundreds of similar wrecks which dot ten 
thousand miles of destroyed trackage. Con- 
necting it with the next wrecks a few miles 
farther on, miles of bent and twisted rails 
writhed and squirmed like maimed snakes 
in the ditch as the car sped by, and all along 
the line the desiccated carcasses of dead 
horses, small wooden crosses marking the 
graves of their riders, punctuated the long 
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aa destruction. Lastly, toward 
dusk, the gaping windows, 
roofless stone walls of a burned 
station rose ahead. 
“Look !” the Senior Cor- 
5 respondent nudged me. And 
: as I, too, stared at the tall 
wooden cross that topped a 
dark hill which rose hundreds 
of feet from the dead flat of 
the desert, he pointed from it 
to the ruined walls. “They 
put it up to invoke the pro- 
tection of the saints upon the 
station. Poor souls!” 

Futile evidence of a mis- 
placed faith, it stood blackly 
out against the smouldering 
reds of the sunset sky. It was 
saddening, and the first mourn- 
ful impression of the wide- 
spread ruin which has attended 
the locust swarming of armies 
to and fro over the face of 
this beautiful land was not 
relieved by a peep into the 
Chihuahua stores next day. 
In place of the full stocks they 
carried in former days, a thin 
scattering of the cheapest kinds 
of goods was spread out to 
make the best possible show- 
ing on the empty shelves, the 
last remnants of the stored up 
wealth of the Diaz régime. 
The kindly smile, gentle 
words, hearty shake of the 
hand from General Carranza 
lightened without removing the 
impression. They could not 
quite atone for the absence 
from the silent, sun-struck 
streets of the four thousand 
Americans whose activities 
heretofore turned city and 
state into a humming hive of 
= industry. 

At Jiminez, the second city 
of the state, an old lady who 
has kept a hotel for thirty 
years was the sole representa- 
tive of the usual large Ameri- 
can population. A quaint old 
character, sturdy and fearless, 
she scoffed at our fears on her 
behalf. “Don’t bother about 
me”’ she reassured us. “This 
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Villa and His People: 


is my third revolution. I’ve 
lived so long here that the 
Mexicans have come to look 
upon me as one of themselves.” 
She it was that, catching the 
Junior Correspondent, who is 
rather impressionable, making 
eyes at a pretty Mexican girl, 
thus admonished him: “i 
know them as well as if I'd 
dug the dirt that made ’em. 
Take it from me, young man, 
that they bring nothing good to 
an American. Save it for your 
pretty sweetheart at home.” 
It happened to be “Cinco 
de Mayo,” the national holi- 
day which celebrates a Mexi- 
can victory during the French 
war, when we_ pulled into 
Santa Rosalia the following 
day. As General Poriirio Diaz 
happened to be in command 
on that historic occasion, it 
must have exercised the in 
genuity of the local orators 
who were addressing a large 
crowd at the station to get off 
their verbal fireworks without 
hitting his name. A mixture 
of music and fequila helped 
out their oratory, and_ this 
being only a few days after the 
“crisis,” our arrival was, to 
say the least, somewhat inop- 
portune. The concentrated 
glower of thousands of dark 
eyes plainly resented the in- 
trusion. But though things 
looked nervous for a_ while, 
nothing happened, and the 
display of ill will was more 
than atoned for by the enthus- 
iasm of the engine crew we 
had taken on at Chihuahua. 
ln his pride at drawing the 
“Car of the Correspondents of 
the Universe,” with its gor- 
geous display of signs, the en- 
gineer tooted and tooted and 
tooted until, to our great 
satisfaction, he blew off his 
whistle some time during the 
night. Thereafter he had to 
concentrate upon the bell. 
Ambling along, thus, by easy 
stages at the tail of the coal 
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The Rosebud and the Cockle Burr 


By RUFUS STEELE 
Author of: Wild Horse Tales 


INustrated by Maynard Dixon 


““WS there any mail in the J box, please?” 
Matt Culver happened tobe over in the 
post-office end of the Culver Emporium 
and when he looked up at the face that was 
pouring sunshine through the square hole 
of a window at which the United States did 
business, he showed a surprise that hadn’t 
any truth in it, for he had heard the girl’s 
silver spurs sounding high C when she came 
into the store. 

“What name, please?’ Matt asked, as 
he gave his eyes a chance at lips that were 
like watermelon and teeth that were like 
ivory seeds. 

“Miss Rosalind Jordan, same as always,” 
she answered him, just as if Matt Culver 
didn’t know, like every unmarried puncher, 
twister and ranchman in the valley, not 
only that that was her name, but that 
there wasn’c one of them able to persuade 
her to change it. 

“Thank you, ma’am; I thought it was 
Rosebud” said Matt. 

“Oh, no; Rosebud is merely a nickname 
my father had for me in my childhood— 
and sometimes used now by friends who 
feel a fatherly interest in me.” 

At that Matt flushed up redder than the 
labels on the tomato cans behind him, made 
a dive for the J box, and then whooped: 

“Ts there anything in J box? Well, I 
am forgetting. Look! The government’s 
pigeon-hole is overflowing and here is a 
cracker-box doing special duty besides.”’ 

“Oh, who can be sending father and me 
all that mail?” Watermelon pink was now 
divided into three strips by the two rows 
of ivory seeds. At this very moment an 
invisible scuffle was going on in the door. 
It was Fate trying to keep out Romance. 
Fate had come along as guardian to the 
Rosebud. Romance had arrived with a 
horseman who was now hitching out at 
the rack. 

“What? Doesn’t the Rosebud know that 
another J has broken into the Round 


Valley post-office like a thief in the night?” 
answered Matt as he lifted a bunch of 
magazines to the window board. ‘James 
Edward Jarvis! That’s the three-piece 
handle of the stranger who is trying to 
elbow you out of J box. He’s the fellow 
who has bought the Tickler ranch and 
cattle. You haven’t seen him yet? Well, 
get your eyes ready for a real treat. No; 
I wouldn’t call him tender exactly, but he’s 
sure different. Sometimes he wears russet 
leather leggins and rides an English saddle 
and talks university. Last time he was in 
he wore chaps and a real saddle and talked 
first-rate cow. I guess he used to run a 
book-store and forgot to shut off his supply 
of periodicals—look at them magazines! 
There was one in the bag without any 
wrapper, so I gave him the benefit of the 
doubt. That’s it there in his cracker-box. 
Its name is “The Young Ladies’ Friend’.”’ 

“Just hand it over to me now, along 
with my others.” 

Neither of them had heard James Edward 
Jarvis come in, for today he happened to 
be wearing moccasins. The Rosebud turned 
slowly from the window. She had on her 
boots, her loose divided skirt and an old 
coat, and her sombrero hid her down to 
the middle of her back. What Mr. Jarvis 
first saw of her from behind couldn’t have 
given him any inkling whatsoever, but 
when she swung round and he found out 
about the watermelon and the ivory, not 
to mention brown braids and a couple of 
turquoises bunched by diamonds that 
served her for eyes, he yanked off his hat 
and put out a hand to steady the wall that 
seemed to be moving round same as the 
floor. 

“My humblest apologies!” 
James Edward Jarvis. 

“Not in the least”? the Rosebud tells 
him. “TI really don’t care for the paper 
and I was about to tell the postmaster to 
give it to whoever happened to be cluttering 
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the J box with all the magazines in the 
United States so he wouldn’t worry at 
overlooking one. Good morning, Mr. 
Culver.” 

Now, if the sinewy new owner of the 
Tickler ranch hadn’t been so completely 
off his balance he might have realized that 
the frank look she gave him after taking 
in his healthy proportions was salve for 
the cutting thing she said. 

“T couldn’t think of taking your maga- 
zine” he blurted out, just as if he had 
snatched a child’s apple by mistake. 

“I’m sure you need it” the Rosebud told 
him in her very sweetest tones. “It is 
mostly about manners.”’ 

Mr. Jarvis was displaying colors that 
would make the tomato can people ashamed 
of themselves, but he managed to take the 
hurdle like this: 

“Then please give it to the postmaster, 
and when he has read the ordinary polite- 
ness column maybe he will introduce us so 
that I may tell you again how sorry I am 
for my rudeness.” 

Matt Culver began to get his face and 
hands in motion, but if he thought it was 
his deal he was mistaken. 

“Postmasters,” the Rosebud told the 
stranger, ‘“‘are forbidden by law to read the 
mail they handle.” Matt was risking a 
smile, which drew her other barrel his way. 
“Except, of course, postal cards and letters 
folks have forgotten to seal,” she let fly. 

The Rosebud closed the door and the 
incident at the same time. That is, she 
closed the door and went over to the little 
shebang of a drugstore, but Fate, sitting 
on the hitching-rack after having knocked 
the wind out of Romance, was planning to 
muss things a little further. 

When Mr. Jarvis came out of the store 
with his arms so full of magazines that only 
his bristling mustache and his puzzled 
expression showed above them, he saw a 
palomino pony at the rack trying to plant 
its mischievous heels in the ribs of his bay 
stallion, a high-strung animal that had 
once led a wild band and that might tear 
up the neighborhood if he got started. Mr. 
Jarvis came on hastily and shot a foot into 
the mid-section of the palomino about as 
hard as he could without kicking through 
the toe of his moccasin. It was the pony’s 
snort of pain and surprise that brought 
the Rosebud running to see what terrible 
thing was happening to her pet. 


“A real man wouldn't take it out on my 
horse!” she said like the cracker on a whip. 

Mr. Jarvis looked at the small Mexican 
saddle on the palomino, then at the Rose- 
bud’s divided skirt, and the light of com- 
prehension broke over him. He didn’t 
say a word, but the seven hundred and 
eighty-four magazines went to the ground 
as if something had paralyzed his arms. 
He was no great fool, this Mr. Jarvis. He 
didn’t do any talking where talking wasn’t 
likely to do any good. He lifted his hat, 
then got busy picking up his circulating 
library and depositing it in instalments in 
the bags that hung from his pommel. He 
swung into the saddle, lifted his hat again 
and touched his horse with the spur. 

“One moment!” the Rosebud called after 
him in a voice as full of music as a cherry 
tree is full of birds. The man pulled the 
bay back on his haunches and swung round. 
“Tn your excitement you seem to be leaving 
your most valuable piece of reading on the 
ground.” She handed him up the copy of 
“The Young Ladies’ Friend.”’ 

Then they galloped out of town by oppo- 
site roads, and that scamp Fate fell off the 
rack laughing over the way he had estab- 
lished for these two young people the nice, 
kindly feeling that exists between a road- 
runner and a snake. 


Old Sam Jordan’s girl never had any 
mother that she could remember, but that 
didn’t keep her from growing up with the 
soft ways of a kitten. She made their 
ranch-house pretty sweet for old Sam, and 
if there was anything around the place that 
she wasn’t the full and complete boss of, it 
must have been the naming of the horn- 
toads or’ something as important as that. 
Coming of good people, she did not learn 
to ride before she learned to walk, but after 
finding out what horses are for she spent 
most of her time on the back of one that 
could travel. She could rope or shoot like 
a puncher. She never seemed to lose her 
head, even when all the unattached male 
population of Round Valley got to follow- 
ing her trail; she just made a study of the 
coyote until she savvied how he made his 
trail hard to follow. 

“The Rosebud gets all the calves she 
can set her little J on all by herself,’ old 
Sam said one spring day when she came 
galloping home from the schoolhouse; and 
when the round-up took place there were 
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three or four young critters wearing that 
baby J. At the next round-up an even dozen 
that bore her handiwork were driven in while 
the young lady sat on the fence and shouted 
and laughed to see the surprised look on 
the face of the boys. This sort of thing 
had gone on for half a dozen years before 
anybody by the name of Jarvis ever pulled 
up stakes in some other part of the state 
and moved to Round Valley. 

A week after Fate made a fool of Romance 
in the post-office the new owner of the 
Tickler place was going to town again— 
maybe after a fresh load of magazines. He 
was all puncher today, coatless, with 
woolen shirt and sombrero, high-heeled 
boots, and overalls turned up over his 
trousers. He rode loosely to absorb the 
motion of the bay stallion. There was no 
hiding the fact that this fellow with the three- 
prong name was put up on first-rate lines. 

As the horseman turned the edge of a 
hill he heard voices doing some pretty fast 
talking, and one of them wasn’t a man’s. 
The spouting was going on in a ravine a 
little off the highway. Then Mr. Jarvis 
recognized the voice that wasn’t a man’s 
and the way he swung off in the other 
direction made it plain that he was willing 
to keep the neighborhood in ignorance that 
he had been so near. But at that moment 
Jarvis caught a few of the feminine words 
and for some reason his horse swung back 
and went scrambling and romping down 
into that ravine like a bear was after him. 

At each side of the ravine half a dozen 
cows and calves had come to a standstill. 
Between the two bunches were three 
mounted persons surrounding two bewil- 
dered gray calves that didn’t seem to relish 
being the subject of the conversation. 
Miss Rosalind Jordan was present and so 
were Ed and Tom Wiltsie, cattlemen who 
had long been suspected of using a dis- 
honest branding-iron to assist Nature in 
increasing the size of their herd. All three 
gave Mr. Jarvis a straight look when he 
jerked his horse to a standstill, but if they 
saw him they didn’t let on. 

“Why, I even have names for these 
calves” the Rosebud told the Wiltsies. 
“They are Pat and Pet. I’ve known them 
ever since they were a week old.” 

“Well, I’ve known ’em ever since they 
was a day old,” Ed Wiltsie chips in, “and 
their really truly names are John and 
Mary. Hi, John! Perk up, Mary! Can’t 


you see they’d answer fast enough if they 
only could talk English?” 

“T tell you I found these calves on our 
own range when they were a week old with 
cows that had our brand. I kept my eye 
on them, and as soon as they were big 
enough I put my iron on their flanks. 
There isn’t any doubt about it—not any 
doubt about these being the very calves. 
I think you both know that as well as I 
do.” 

“What might your brand be, Ma’am?” 
big Tom Wiltsie asks, just as if he’d never 
seen the young lady before in all his miser- 
able life. 

“You know well enough it is a small J.” 

“Well, now, that’s interesting. I might 
allow that the window sash has been the 
Wiltsie Brothers’ mark for fifteen years. 
Suppose we leave it to this self-invited 
stranger on the bay horse? I wonder if 
he’d be able to make out the mark of any 
sort of an iron on the flank of these calf 
critters?” 

It was right at this point that Romance, 
hiding up a stunted cedar, pulled on his 
invisible sweater, jumped down and began 
to stir his stumps as if he had fully made 
up his mind to start something. 

Mr. James Edward Jarvis slid out of 
his saddle. If there hadn’t been any special 
invitation in the look the Rosebud gave 
him, there was something—maybe a sort 
of challenge in it—that answered the same 
purpose with the Jarvis breed of man. 
His spurs clinked about four times as he 
stepped over to where he could squint the 
off side of those calves and decipher any 
message that had been printed on their 
flanks with red-hot type. It is better than 
even money that what Mr. Jarvis expected 
to behold was a pretty little pothook that 
would be the best feminine imitation of a 
J. So when Mr. Jarvis glanced at the calves 
and then gave a quick look into the tur- 
quoises that the Rosebud wore for eyes, 
his half open mouth expressed his astonish- 
ment. 

“Say it!’ commanded Tom _ Wiltsie. 
“We've all got eyes too, so you needn’t be 
afraid to tell us that you find a window sash 
decorating each of those little beeves.”’ 

On each calf’s flank was a flock of four 
little squares that bunched together into 
something that wouldn’t be accurately 
described by any other name but window 
sash. 
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“We're losin’ a lot of valuable time,” 
Ed Wiltsie said, picking up his reins. 

Mr. Jarvis went up to the calves and bent 
over the iron marks. He didn’t say any- 
thing; he just whistled. 

“Nice brand, nicely put on; isn’t it?” 
big Tom wants to know. 

“Ves; the original J was nicely put on” 
Mr. Jarvis answers, looking him in the face 
and keeping his hands close to his hips for 
emergency; ‘‘but the window sash that has 
been burned on to hide the little J is a 
rather bungling piece of business.” 

Now that’s pretty stiff language when 
talked in the state of Nevada, and if it 
hadn't been that the Wiltsie brothers had 
heard that sort of talk about themselves 
lots of times before, a gun festival might 
just possibly have started right there. 

“Stranger,” big Tom said, ‘“‘you’re new 
to Round Valley and maybe you haven't 
had time to learn that it pays not to be 
loose with your conversation. I’m going 
to be easy on you this once. The window 
sash on them calves speaks for itself; it’s 
the law in the case. Now you jest git on 
your horse and give your business a chance 
to git attended to.” 

Mr. Jarvis turned to the Rosebud. She 
had folded her arms and was leaning over 
the pommel of her little Mexican saddle. 
Her cheeks were colored with the excite- 
ment of what was happening. There was 
something wonderful about her face that 
the man had never seen before. You see, 
Romance was balancing lightly on the 
palomino’s neck and was tickling her under 
the chin. The Rosebud was smiling at 
Mr. Jarvis. 

“Vou two ruffians will clear out of here 
and leave these calves to their owner or 
something will happen to you that is likely 
to happen to varmints who take liberties 
with brands.” 

Romance had leaped from the pony’s 
shoulder to the man’s and had whispered 
into Mr. Jarvis’s ear the words he now 
shouted to the Wiltsies, who sat kneeing 
their horses and fingering their belts. The 
big brothers looked at James Edward Jarvis. 
It wasn’t easy to take the focus of his eye 
just then and slowly their glances drifted 
toward each other. The buds in the lady’s 
cheeks blossomed out into nice full roses. 
A damosel in distress had found her fire- 
eating knight. What though her diamond 
tarara was hidden under a sombrero and 
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her balloon skirts had been traded for 
something that could straddle a_ bronc? 
What though his skin-fitting silk breeches 
were covered by blue overalls, and a black 
automatic hung where his sword ought to 
be? Verily, clothes could not conceal the 
rosy facts. It was the good old story-book 
all over again. Romance with five aces 
was preparing to sweep the boi rd. 

The Wiltsies knew it was ‘heir move, 
and they moved. Big Ed turned his horse 
away as if he already had more ca!ves than 
he knew what to do with. Big Tom too 
prepared to leave, but he was swinging 
his rope mischievously and the calves got 
uneasy and started off. Being on foot 
Jarvis wouldn’t be able to pursue, and 
being close to the rear of both of them he 
did the natural and unwise thing. He 
grasped each calf by the tail to make sure 
it didn’t kite away until the critical mo- 
ment was a little further in the past. Mr. 
Jarvis was able to hold the prizes, but the 
twisting of their tails set them to bawling 
like they were being murdered. The 
bawling was the wireless telephone message 
that tipped off the hand of Romance and 
brought wicked old Fate hurrying to the 
spot like a cyclone. 

For disguise Fate took the form of two 
cows in the Rosebud’s bunch over at one 
side. The cows recognized that bawling 
as the high sign of distress of their two 
children and they came charging down into 
the ravine like automobiles with alcohol 
in the gasoline. Of course that proved in a 
way no human ever could that the Wiltsies 
were rustlers and that those calves un- 
doubtedly belonged to the Rosebud’s herd. 

But Fate had no idea of letting matters 
rest there. Mr. Jarvis’s pointed words 
and direct gaze that had turned the rustlers 
couldn’t be expected to stack up very 
strong against a couple of crazy range 
cows. When the twin cyclones were within 
a rod of him there was nothing for James 
Edward Jarvis to do but let go the calves’ 
tails and make a flying leap for his saddle. 
Seeing that it saved his anatomy and maybe 
his life, it was a sensible thing; but it 
wasn’t pretty. It was a trip-hammer on 
the solar plexus of Romance. 

The big bay wasn’t used to being mounted 
on the fly. He snorted and went leaping 
up the side of the ravine in terror, in spite 
of the knight yanking on the reins while 
he struggled to get his stirrups. The 
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maddened cows mistook the fleeing horse 
for the torturer of their babies and took 
after him. The bay with the bit in his teeth 
thundered off down the road; but the 
thunder didn’t drown the guffawing of the 
miserable Wiltsies who were getting away 
from the other side of the ravine with their 
bunch. It didn’t drown certain other 
delightful and more terrible sounds. Such 
a shattering climax as Fate had worked 
out couldn’t possibly have but one effect 
upon a wholesome young woman, and from 
the spot where Mr. Jarvis had so abruptly 
left the Rosebud there came sounds that 
were like peal after peal of silver bells. 


They say women are great talkers. 
Maybe. But for real rapid transit dis- 
semination of highly-colored misinforma- 
tion nothing feminine can equal the hateful 
whisper from the depths of a bunch of 
whiskers hiding a male face that is rightly 
ashamed to show itself. Mr. James Ed- 
ward Jarvis had for a moment turned the 
light of truth on the curled-up-rawhide 
souls of the Wiltsies, and those two long- 
legged cowards let a hundred opportunities 
to steal young beef go by while they 
peddled to the Round Valley ranches and 
camps a yarn about their going out of their 
way to help the Rosebud find a couple of 
her stray calves, when the stranger Jarvis 
butted in and was duly chased home by 
two mild old cows who reaily had no other 
intention but to get acquainted. Every- 
body knew what liars the Wiltsies were, 
but anybody will believe a lie if it starts 
a button-busting laugh. 

Miss Rosalind Jordan had heaps of 
business of her own to attend to and if 
she heard the fairy tale she didn’t bother 
to show up the fairies. But Romance was 
smarting under the awful mixup of his plans 
in the ravine that day, and what does 
Romance do but set out to put the young 
lady on record in spite of herself? Romance 
hopes that Fate has maybe gone off to Salt 
Lake for the summer. To start some plan 
or other, Romance slips up behind and 
jerks off one of the palomino’s shoes while 
the Rosebud is galloping in for the mail. 

Matt Culver let the United States gov- 
ernment and the Culver Emporium take 
care of themselves while he escorted the 
Rosebud across to the blacksmith shop. 
He played he had to go along to carry the 
shoe the palomino had thrown. At the 


shop they found Sam Henry and Nelse 
Martin and a dozen punchers from the 
ranches getting their cayuses half-soled. 

“Ladies first,” said the blacksmith, 
dropping the hoof of Sam’s big black and 
coming over to the Rosebud and the palo- 
mino; and all the fellows showed they felt 
that way by coming over too. 

“It’s a nice day” said Sam Henry. 

“Tt is” said the Rosebud. 

“For hunting stray calves” said Nelse 
Martin. 

“But you shouldn’t take strangers along 
unless the cows are tied up” Sam admon- 
ished him. 

‘“That’s so,” Nelse admitted. “It would 
be an awful thing to get a stranger gen- 
tleman’s riding breeches mussed on the 
horns of a gentle old cow critter who never 
had been taught manners.”’ 

“Let’s play moving pictures of the wild 
Wild West! I'll be stage manager, and 
when the time comes I’ll be the two cows.” 
Sam Henry motioned four of the boys off 
to one side. “You fellows be the dense 
forest of scrub trees where calves stray off 
and get lost. Ben and Jack, mix in there 
among those thorny trees and lose your- 
selves; you two are the calves. You're 
the stranger, Nelse. Make your purtiest 
bow to the Rosebud and ask please may 
you come along and help her hunt for the 
baby bovines.”’ 

Nelse Martin stuck in his imaginary 
monocle—though heaven knows Jarvis 
never sported such a thing and it only 
shows what a lie will do to a man’s reputa- 
tion. Then Nelse stroked his make-believe 
stubbly little mustache, fixed the creases 
of his trousers, straddled the shop broom 
and prancéd up to the Rosebud. 

“Please, Mum,” he says, sweeping the 
lid off his half-naked head as though it 
was a crown instead of a greasy old slouch, 
“the calves have went and strayed into 
the clover and the field mice is so thick 
down there I must really be took along by 
you fer pertection. No, Mum; I ain’t 
afeared of nawthin’. Just come along now 
and watch my smoke.” 

Miss Rosalind Jordan, a good deal be- 
wildered and maybe some bit resentful, 
laughed a little to show what a good fellow 
she was and allowed Nelse, prancing on 
his broom, to lead her by the arm. 

“T’m not only brave, I’m strong too; 
see me kick down a tall cedar tree.” He 
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gave Matt Culver a shove with his foot 
that sent him sprawling over the anvil. 

Everybody whooped; the play was a 
success. 

“Git your camera ready for the final 
death-defyin’ climax”’ Nelse hollers. ‘Right 
around this bunch of trees, Miss Rosebud, 
please; I think I smell them calves.” 

“Moo-ah! Moo-ah! Moo-ah! Moo-ah!’’ 

Sam Henry came tearing out from behind 
the bellows and charged down on Nelse 
Martin like he was going to hook him to 
death with the crown of his hat. He 
couldn’t hook him, though, because Nelse 
headed the blacksmith’s broom around 
and went galloping through the coal bin 
and leaped across the forge, and gave the 
finest imitation ever seen of a terrified 
mounted man trying to get out of the way. 
Finally the man on the broom took refuge 
behind the Rosebud’s divided skirts, pur- 
sued by the man in the role of the two cows. 

Swish! Swish! 

The play was over as suddenly as if the 
curtain had been dropped by the busting 
of the ropes. Or maybe it was merely that 
the comedy all at once became a tragedy. 
The two swishes were made by a quirt 
which hung from the Rosebud’s little wrist. 
The first swish had caught the badly-scared 
actor on the broom across the right cheek 
and turned him into furious Nelse Martin; 
the second swish painted a red line on the 
left cheek of the two cows and transformed 
them into thunderstruck Sam Henry. 

“Enough of this mocking of the only 
real man I’ve ever seen in Round Valley!” 

Romance had helped the girl swing the 
whip, and now Romance was whispering the 
words that rang out from her lips like pistol 
shots that didn’t miss anybody present. 

“T knew you were making a joke of some- 
thing none of you saw and no one but a 
couple of plain skunks could have told 
you about, but I didn’t know the skunks 
had taken such awful liberties with the 
truth. I want to tell you as straight as if 
you were getting it out of the Bible that 
the man you are making fun of has more 
nerve—more real sand that would cut 
glass—than the whole pack of coyotes who 
are barking so hard at him when he doesn’t 
happen to be around. He’s so much of a 
man that if he were here at this moment 
he’d look lonesome!” 

“Excuse me!” snorted Sam Henry, put- 
ting the accent on the me, and rubbing 


his stinging cheek. ‘“We’ve been playin’ 
a bob-tail straight against a royal flush. 
I never guessed things had gone so far!’’ 

Neither had the Rosebud guessed that 
things had gone so far. In her confusion 
that rascal Romance wrote her nickname 
all over her face and neck and made pink 
blots on her little ears. 

“This Jarvis is a bird, all right” cut in 
Nelse Martin. ‘Now tell us, just exactly 
how did he get out of that ravine?” 

“When birds want to get out of any- 
where,” answered the Rosebud in an ef ort 
to keep that crowd of huskies from rcading 
the things that were printed on her cheeks, 
“mostly they fly.” 

Then something made everybody shut 
up like mussels when you poke them, and 
everybody’s head turned slowly and looked 
at the picture framed in the wide-open 
door. Mr. James Edward Jarvis was 
there, holding a twisted brake-rod in his ° 
hand. From the way Mr. Jarvis held his 
head and didn’t seem to see anyone except 
the blacksmith, to whom he commenced 
to state his business, it was plain that he 
had come up just in time to catch Nelse 
Martin’s question and the Rosebud’s answer 
about the birds. And in the confusion no 
one seemed to see another fellow who was 
holding to the door-post and having con- 
niption fits of laughter over the thing he 
had done. It was Fate, who hadn’t gone off 
to Salt Lake for the summer after all. 


Several interesting things happened in 
the village that day that nobody knew about 
at the time. They came to light afterward 
when the scraps of evidence were pieced 
together. Murder will out, and so would 
the thing the murderous Wiltsies did. 
Tom and Ed Wiltsie had come into the 
store by the back way and were waiting 
for Matt Culver to show up when they 
saw James Edward Jarvis tie his horse 
at the rack and go over to the blacksmith 
shop. Big Tom was playing with a huge 
cockle burr he had pulled out of his horse’s 
mane. The moment Jarvis disappeared 
through the shop door Tom handed the 
cockle burr to Ed and made a gesture 
toward Jarvis’s horse at the rack. 

Ed Wiltsie slid out to the rack like a 
snake and thrust that big cockle burr as 
far up under Mr. Jarvis’s saddle as he 
could poke it. The bay stallion let fly a 
kick that lifted 2 post out of the rack, but 
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Ed was already half-way back into the 
store. He and Tom didn’t wait for Matt 
Culver. They slipped out the back door, 
scrambled on their horses and got out of 
town as fast as they could. Nobody saw 
them except a boy on foot who was driving 
a heifer to the butcher’s pen and having 
all he could do to keep her from getting 
away. 

While Mr. Jarvis was talking with the 
blacksmith everybody else drifted out. 
Culver went into the store and the boys 
lined themselves: along the porch. They 
were crazy to laugh and holler, but the 
Rosebud looked dangerous and everybody 
waited for the atmosphere to clear. The 
Rosebud was busy working with her cinches 
as if her business in town was at an end. 

Jarvis came out, passed within two yards 
of the Rosebud without them seeing each 
other, and unfastened his horse from the 
rack. The bay snorted and jumped back. 
The critter the boy was driving to the 
butcher’s was going by. The sudden move- 
ment of the stallion sent the heifer flying 
off down the road. 

“Now I’ve lost my cow!” the kid hol- 
lered, and began to cry. 

“Never mind” Jarvis told him. “T’ll 
rope her and bring her hack.” 

Mr. Jarvis took down the lariat tied to 
his saddle, knotted the end to the pommel 
and swung onto the dancing bay with the 
loop in his hand. At a touch of the spur 
the horse started down the road full kelter. 
Nobody noticed it at the time but Fate and 
Romance were both clinging on behind 
the ranchman’s saddle. Jarvis was swing- 
ing the loop about his head and getting 
ready to overtake the heifer when sud- 
denly the racing stallion jumped into the 
air, came down stiff and began to buck- 
jump like mad. 

The big bay had gone crazy with the 
scratch of the cockle burr Ed Wiltsie had 
slipped under the saddle. Jarvis, taken 
wholly unawares, drove his spurs into the 
cinches, but could not save himself. In 
another moment the boys watching in 
amazement from the store porch saw him 
go into the air. He twisted his body as he 
fell. He was trying to land on his feet as 
his horse dashed away. 

Jarvis struck with his left foot planted 
squarely in the loop of his trailing lariat. 
Almost before his other foot touched dirt 
the rope had clutched his left ankle, tangled 


over his spur, and James Edward Jarvis 
was being jerked along the ground in the 
terrified runaway’s wake. 

The crazy noise that hasn’t any words 
came from the throats of the boys. Every 
man that had a gun reached for it with a 
common impulse, and then with a common 
impulse every man let his gun fall. A shot 
at that distance was no more likely to kill 
the horse than Jarvis. They must get 
nearer before they could shoot. They rose 
and ran for their mounts. 

There was another witness to what was 
happening beside the boys. Before the 
first of them got half-way to the rack a girl 
in a khaki skirt, sitting her saddle man 
fashion, had shot by them on a palomino 
that could travel like the wind. As the 
Rosebud flew along she struggled to draw 
the little thirty-two that clung stubbornly 
in the holster at her side. 

Suddenly there was a quick barking 
sound such as could come, not from a 
thirty-two, but only from a bulldog auto- 
matic. The bay stallion swerved, twisted, 
doubled up and went down. The occur- 
rence, at first, was hard to understand. 
Then the boys woke up to the fact that 
the man being dragged to death had done 
the almost incredible thing of working the 
automatic loose from his own hip and send- 
ing a wobbly shower of lead toward the 
stallion ahead. 

Mr. Jarvis was jerked almost to a sitting 
position against his dead horse. Nothing 
but a substantial, if invisible, obstruction 
could have stopped the on-coming palo- 
mino and prevented it from running Jarvis 
down. The invisible obstruction that threw 
the pony was Fate, and Fate’s neck, like 
the palomiho’s, was broken then and there. 

As for the Rosebud, she kept right on. 
She went out of her saddle into the air and 
she came down, not upon the hard ground, 
but squarely into a bleeding man’s arms. 
James Edward Jarvis wrapped those same 
arms around the Rosebud and held her as 
if he never intended to let her go, without 
any reference whatever to all the eyes that 
were staring and the throats that began to 
split themselves with cheers. In the Rose- 
bud’s desperate efforts to get away her little 
head almost disappeared in his shoulder 
and her hands became so badly tangled 
behind Jarvis’s neck as to suggest that 
maybe that rascal Romance was holding 
them fast. 
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THE BASKET 


By L. WORTHINGTON GREEN 


Where the gray turbid torrent goes swirling 
From far San Gorgonio cast; 
Where the soft limpid runlet goes purling 
When the rains of the winter are past; 
Where bend overhead near together 
The sycamores’ silvery limbs; 
Where the alder is held in close tether 
By the grapevine’s passionate whims; 
Felipa sits weaving a basket. 


Soft brown to rich ebony showing, 
With many a crescent and line 
The beautiful pattern is growing 
In arrowhead, serpent and pine. 
The very same marvelous weaving 
Her grandmothers long ago knew; 
And still with the grasses receiving 
The tale that’s eternally true, 
Felipa sits weaving a basket. 


Unheeded the tasks of the rancho, 
Quick-sped are the leagues of the plain. 
The old dear enchantment lures Pancho 
From sunrise to sunrise again. 
Have a care, dear Felipa, be careful! 
Young hearts are forever the same; 
When Cupid would get his sweet snare full 
He'll never a warning proclaim, 
As a maiden sits weaving a basket. 
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Fastest Minor League Me. 


in the Country 


By THOMAS F. GRAHAM 


Judge of the Superior Court and ex-President of 
the Pacific Coast Baseball League 


N a land where outdoor sports provide 
I diversion practically three hundred and 

sixty-five days in the year, it is not at 
all surprising that baseball in its profes- 
sional development should have kept pos- 
sibly a little ahead of the procession of 
progress. Climate makes baseball. The 
two foremost baseball organizations of the 
country, the National and American 
Leagues, necessarily adjusting: their playing 
schedules to climatic conditions, are limited 
to a six-months’ playing season, which has 
a sad tendency to lap over at both ends 
into the cold and the wet. The Pacific 
Coast League’s season is seven months 
long, and might be twelve months long did 
not the managers realize that even the 
baseball fan can get too much of a good 
thing. 

Twelve months of outdoor sport each 
year has made outdoor sport enthusiasts 
of all who dwell on the Pacific slope. Nat- 
urally baseball here as elsewhere is the 
greatest of all our sports. The Coast has 
specialized in the production and develop- 
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ment of ball players. It has given baseball 
splendid support, and it has been given 
splendid baseball in return. 

Baseball fans of the major league cir- 
cuits turn up their noses at the “bush”’ 
ball of the minor leagues, and to them any 
minor league is a “bush” league. But 
“bush” ball is after all not so much a 
matter of geography as of classification. 
The Class AA leagues, most powerful of 
the minor organizations, regard all leagues 
of lower classification as “bush.” The 
Class D player of Medicine Hat feels a 
certain pity for the “busher’’ of Chehalis 
who has not yet attained the dignity of 
being in organized baseball. Coast League 
fans, as patriotic as the major league fans 
and with perhaps as good cause, are well 
satisfied with the quality of baseball served 
them, and in their hearts are certain that 
the “bush” brand of baseball is played 
elsewhere. 

For the Pacific Coast League the claim 
is made that it is the most prosperous and 
with its prosperity the most powerful 
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minor league 
in the country. 
Baseball is not 
the  get-rich- 
quick business 
that current 
report would 
have it. Even 
in the major 
leagues there 
are clubs that 
have never 
shown even a 
fair return on 
the invest- 
ment, while 
some have been conducted at a loss season 
after season. What is true of the major 
leagues is true in greater measure of 
most of the minor leagues. The Pacific 
Coast League in the last few years of 
its existence has been generally pros- 
perous. Every club has been able to make 
a showing on the right side of the ledger, 
the standard of playing talent has gone 
steadily upward, and if the magnates have 
reaped some small measure of the reward 
that should be theirs for years of hard 
work and patient waiting, their patrons 
have also been rewarded by steadily im- 
proving quality of baseball. 

Players, too, have had their reward. In 
1902 the Oakland club of what was then 
the California League, of which the Pacific 
Coast League is the outgrowth, won the 
pennant. It carried but fourteen players, 
and the highest salary paid an individual 
player was $125 monthly. 

Ten years later Oakland won another 
pennant. There were twenty players on 
this club, and their monthly salaries aggre- 
gated more than $6,000. 

However, the story is told on the best 
of authority that in one of the most im- 
portant games of the 1902 season, when the 
pennant itself was at stake, the total 
receipts were $1.35. In 1912 it was no un- 
common thing ior 10,000 persons to attend 
the Sunday morning game at Oakland, and 
15,000 to attend the afternoon game at 
San Francisco. 

Even after its admission to organized 
baseball, the Pacific Coast League did not 
find any macadam-paved road to success 
and prosperity. Its circuit was uncertain 
and was frequently changed. Had it not 
been that there was a real fighter in the 
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ranks of its magnates, it would several 
times have given up the ghost. It looked 
often easier to give it up than to make it 
walk. 

The fighter was J. Cal Ewing, who owned 
the Oakland club and who with Frank M. 
Ish bought the San Francisco club in 1905. 
Ewing had been the big factor in the 
peace agreement that brought the Pacific 
Coast League into organized baseball in 
1904, following several seasons of bitter 
fighting as an “outlaw” or independent 
organization. The peace pact was drawn 
up under his direction, and contained the 
provision that no minor league should ever 
be given any concession not granted to the 
Coast League, nor should any minor league 
ever outrank it in classification. It is be- 
cause of this clause that the Coast League 
is now a Class AA league, which I shall 
later explain. 

San Francisco’s calamity of 1906 would 
have wiped the league out of existence but 
for the fighting spirit of Ewing. The owner 
of the Los Angeles franchise, panic-stricken 
over the situation, quit abruptly, giving 
his players their release and declaring 
baseball on the Pacific Coast could not 
succeed. Ewing and Ish had been trying 
to sell the Oakland club and had but just 
bought the San Francisco club. Quitting 
meant for them business ruin, and they 
strained every 
resource to 
keep the league 
afloat. W. H. 
Berry of Los 
Angeles was 
enlisted and he 
proved himself 
another fight- 
er. He took 
the Los An- 
geles club and 
financed it 
through that 
unhappy _sea- 
son. Ewing 
and Ish, Berry 
and Judge W. 
W. McCredie 
of Portland 
were responsi- 
ble for the 
league’s _ sur- 
vival. The 
following year 
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they ran the league with but four clubs. 
Then came reorganization and out of it 
success and reward for the men who had 
struggled to keep the league in existence. 

By an alternating schedule, which kept 
Oakland at home while the San Francisco 
club was away, San Francisco has had from 
the league’s inception continuous baseball. 
The Vernon club, since transferred to 
Venice, was organized, backed by Edward 
Maier and managed by “Happy” Hogan, 
giving Los Angeles ‘continuous baseball 
by the same sort of an alternating schedule. 
Sacramento was given the sixth franchise 
and, with patriotic men behind the club, 
this smallest of the league’s cities stuck 
gamely with the league even in face of 
season after season of loss. In 1913, how- 
ever, Sacramento showed a profit. The 
club was sold at the end of the season to 
Harry Wolverton and Lloyd Jacobs. The 
only other change in ownership in recent 
seasons was the sale of the Oakland club 
in tg12 by Ewing and Ish to Frank W. 
Leavitt and John P. Cook. Today it is 
conservatively estimated that the six clubs 
of the Pacific Coast League represent an 
investment of $2,500,000. 

Ten years ago, or for that matter five 
years ago, the parks in the Coast League 
were a Lyword with those who jeer at the 
“bushers.” Today no mincr league in the 

* country has a finer 
array of parks. 
Every city in the 
circuit is equipped 
with a_ thoroughly 
modern baseball 
plant, designed for 
the comfort and 
convenience of the 
patrons. 

Newest of the 
parks is Ewing Field 
. in San Francisco, in 

which the first game 
\ ‘ was played on May 
‘\ 16th last. This park 
BL is declared to be the 
| ae finest minor league 

/ park in the country. 

ae It is 550 feet square 
e and has a seating 

ae capacity of 18,000. 

<3 Only on the opening 

day has its capacity 
been taxed, but the 
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growth of baseball in- 
terest on the Pacific 
Coast is such that the 
day is not far distant 
when even 18,000 seats 
will be insufficient for 
the big days of the 
season. 

Minor leagues in 
many parts of the coun- 
try depend upon the 
sale of players to the 
major leagues to tide 
them over the season. 
It is often therefore the 
boast of Class B clubs 
that they send more 
players to the big 
leagues than do the 
Class AA clubs. The 
reasonis apparent. The 
Class AA clubs, only 
a little less powerful 
than the majors, are 
protected by _ their 
agreement with the great baseball organiza- 
tion so that they can lose but one man each 
year to the big leagues. This enables them 
to develop players of their own, and to keep 
them. Of course, there is no tendency to 
stand in the way of a player’s advancement, 
but the Class AA manager, knowing that 
often one star player will make a pennant 
winner out of a club that without him would 
be entirely out of the race, will not part with 
a player aside from the one he necessarily 
loses by draft unless he can get adequate 
return, either in other players or in cash, 
that will enable him to buy other players. 

Sometimes agreements are made with 
major league managers by which, in re- 
turn for a player obtained in an hour of 
necessity, the minor league club grants the 
major league club an option on its entire 
playing squad. That is, before the draft- 
ing season opens, the major league manager 
may claim as his own any player on the 
minor club. These optional agreements, 
as they are called, have helped many a 
minor league manager but they are not 
popular. They may result in the building 
up of a pennant-winning club one season, 
but the structure will be completely demol- 
ished the next season and the old worries are 
back once again on the managerial shoulders. 

The policy now is to build up a club that 
can keep its place in the pennant fight, and 
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to keep that club intact as long as possible. 
The losing of one player by draft is not to be 
avoided. But no manager can be compelled 
to sell a player, nor to trade one, and a trade 
with any major league club 
made these days is seldom 
without advantage to the 
minor league club. 

Let me relate the deal 
engineered by Henry Berry 
of Los Angeles by which 
his star outfielder of 1912, 
Pete Daley, became a big 
leaguer. Several big league 
clubs had put in drafts for 
Daley, but the name that 
came out of the hat was 
that of Pitcher Leverenz, 
who thus became a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis 


the Philadelphia Athletics 
wanted Daley, and Daley 
going to the majors would naturally be 
regarded as more valuable than any player 
coming back from the majors. Berry had 
to get another outfielder in the trade, and 
he was not satisfied to take one player 
only. He got three. One of them was 
an outfielder whom he knew would be fully 
as valuable to him as Daley. This was 
Harl Maggart, who has 
been a star with the 
Los Angeles ball club 
ever since he joined it. 
The other players were 
a pitcher and an in- 
fielder. Neither made 
good, but at the time 
of the deal there was 
every reason for think- 
ing they were Class 
AA material. 

It might be thought 
that in the long run 
Berry got the loser’s 
end of the deal, but he 
didn’t. Maggart is 
possibly more valuable 
to the Los Angeles club 

! than Daley was. Asa 

/ member of the Athletics 
a he had faced the task 

ean of breaking his way 
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one of the greatest ball clubs ever devel- 
oped, and he was not at all happy in his job. 
Moreover, Maggart had expressed the wish 
to return to the Pacific Coast, where he 
had played before. Since 
then other major league 
clubs have wanted Mag- 
gart, and there is but one 
reason why he has not 
gone back to the major 
leagues: he doesn’t want to. 

In this Maggart is not 
unique. The Pacific Coast 
League is full of former 
major leaguers whose chief 
ambition is to end their 
playing days here. The 
major leagues are full of 
former Coast Leaguers 
whose chief ambition is 
to get back here again. 

A few years ago Harry 
McArdle, now of the 
Venice club, but then with San Fran- 
cisco, attracted the attention of the big 
league “scouts” by his phenomenal fielding 
and an unusual batting spurt. These 
scouts, derisively called “ivory hunters” 
in the argot of fandom, make a business of 
finding suitable big league material in the 
ranks of the minor leaguers. Report that 
he was under consideration by the scouts 
reached the ears of McArdle, and in con- 
sternation he sought a friend for advice 
and sympathy. 

“T don’t like to get in bad here,” he 
mourned, “‘but I guess I’ve got to boot a few 
of the easy ones till these scouts quit. 
None of this big league business for me. I 
like this league, and I like this town, and 
I like my job. And if I’m satisfied they 
ought to let me alone.” 

The playing roster of the Coast League 
is made up of two classes of players, vet- 
erans who have come back from the major 
leagues, and youngsters who are about to 
climb into the major leagues. Hence it 
follows that in knowledge of the game, in 
the playing of that scientific and psycho- 
logical department of it known as “inside 
ball,’ and in general mechanical ability, 
the Pacific Coast League is but little behind 
the major leagues. Their superior class 
lies in their possession of all the great stars. 
There are no Ty Cobbs, nor Christy 
Mathewsons, nor ‘‘Home Run” Bakers in 
the Pacific Coast League. 
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Putting Over the Next Big League: 


Six years covers the average major league 
career of a ball player. For every Lajoie 
and Wagner who is a fixture apparently 
through nearly a score of years, there are a 
dozen players who drop 
back from the big leagues 
after two or three years’ 
service. The causes are 
many—a slump in_bat- 
ting, a little falling off in 
speed, a sore arm, an ob- 
stinate “charley horse”’ or 
strained tendon, bane of 
the ball player’s existence, 
may suffice to end a 
player’s big league days. 
But his playing days may 
by no means be over. In 
fact, many of the greatest 
players now in the big 
leagues are men who on 
their first trial there 
proved unsatisfactory and 
were sent back to the minors, only to 
be taken up again. However, it is a 
managerial assumption that a big league 
veteran who has been sent to the 
minors stands little chance of going up 
again, because of the constant search of 
the scouts for promising youngsters. The 
minor |-ague managers like to get these 
former big leaguers; as they will not be 
drafted, they will give the club stability 
in its organization, and they will bring to 
it keenly developed knowledge of all the 
fine points of the game. 

The San Francisco club of 1914 has per- 
haps more former big leaguers and more 
prospective big leaguers than any other 
Coast League club. Of its twenty members, 
nine are big league veterans, two are 
youngsters who have had a brief big league 
trial, three are veterans of Jong service in 
the Coast League, and the others are young 
players of promise, every one of whom 
stands a splendid chance of elevation to the 
big leagues with another season or two. 

The record of these veterans, who are 
typical of the big leaguers playing in Class 
AA leagues, indicates that they should 
know something about baseball. Del 
Howard, manager and first baseman, was 
a member of the Chicago Cubs for four 
years, during which they won three National 
League pennants and two world’s cham- 
pionships. Second Baseman Downs and 
Third Baseman O’Leary were team-mates 
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on the Detroit Tigers when they won three 
American League pennants and one world’s 
championship. Shortstop Corhan was an 
American League sensation in 1911, when 
he played with the Chi- 
cago White Sox. An 
injury from the effects 
of which he was several 
months in recovering re- 
sulted in his being sent 
back to the minor leagues. 
San Francisco bought 
him, and Coast League 
fans are yet to be con- 
vinced that he is not a 
greater shortstop than the 
majority of those now 
wearing big league uni- 
forms. 

The young players are 
found everywhere. Some 
of them are drafted from 
leagues of lower classifica- 
tion. Some are bought outright and 
some are obtained on trade. Others 
are discovered on the sandlots, playing 
baseball on Sundays for the mere love 
of the game. If they have good arms, 
good legs, speed, and natural baseball 
instinct, lack of which stamps a player as 
a ‘“‘bone head,” they are nursed along care- 
fully until they are ready to take their 
places as reg- 
ulars in the 
ranks. And 
the moment 
any young 
player be- 
comes a reg- 
ular with a 
Pacific Coast 
League club, 
he is looked 
upon by the 
scouts as 
ready for ad- 
vancement to 
the major 
leagues. 

Los An- 
geles this sea- 
son signed 
up Howard 
Ehmke, a \ 
young pitch- 
er who has 
lately made 





—— 
“DUTCH” KLAWITTER 
The big right-hander of the Sacramento 
Wolves and ripe for the majors 
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phenomenal 
record. When 
he had won 
eight games 
without a de- 
feat every big 
league mana- 
ger in the 
country ap- 
parently 
knew every- 
thing about 
him and it 
is said that 
$20,000, or its 
equivalent in 
ball players, 
was offered 
for him. If 
he is not sold 





HOWARD EHMKE 
The schoolboy pitching sensation Ehmke_ will 


of the Los Angeles Angels— 
won eight straight games 


probably be 
taken up in 
the fall draft. This is not prophecy. 
Young pitchers of Ehmke’s promise are 
never overlooked in the drafting season. 

While many Western players who have 
achieved fame in the major leagues were 
found in the amateur ranks by the scouts 
and never played in the Coast League, 
there is scarcely a majur league club that 
does not number from one to half a dozen 
former Coast Leaguers 
on its roster. 

Walter McCredie of 
Portland has perhaps 
sent more men to the 
major leagues than any 
of his managerial rivals. 
Olsen, Graney, Hager- 
man, Steen and Gregg 
of Cleveland, Peckin- 
paugh of the New 
York Americans, and 
James of the St. Louis 
Browns are graduates 
of McCredie’s club. 
The list of former Coast 
Leaguers _ scattered 
through the two major 
organizations is a long 
one. It includes Duffy 
Lewis of the Boston 
‘ Red Sox, Ivan Howard, 
“DICKY” BAYLESS Sam Agnew and Clyde 
Captain of the Venice Wares of the St. Louis 


Tigers and a big ee i a 
lenges pronpect Browns; Buck Weaver, 





Ping Bodie, Hal Chase, Joe Berger and 
Walter Kuhn of the Chicago White Sox; 
Jimmy Johnston of the Chicago Cubs, 
Mike Mitchell of Pittsburgh, George 
Cutshaw of Brooklyn, Elmer Koestner and 
Phil Douglass of Cincinnati, Oscar Vitt and 
John Williams of the Detroit Tigers, Pete 
Daley of the New York Americans, Chick 
Gandil and Joe Gedeon of the Washington 
Americans, ““Gavvy” Cravath of the Phila- 
delphia Nationals, Mike Donlin of the 
New York Giants and others. 

The new Federal League, the independent 
organization which has attracted nation- 
wide attention by its activities of the past 
year, is full of former Coast League players. 
Among them are Zeider, Seaton, Krapp, 
Kenworthy, Goodwin, Krueger, Oakes, 
Berry, Chadbourne and Groom. 

Even as the eyes of the Eastern managers 
and magnates turn to the Pacific Coast in 
their search for athletes, so do the eyes of 
the Eastern athletes turn to the Pacific 
Coast as their holiday land. Exclusive of 
the time he must devote to training, the 
ball player has on the average four months 
of the year as his vacation. The big 
leaguers are coming to the West for their 
vacations in steadily increasing numbers. 
The mild winters are the big attraction, 
and winter leagues which thrive in many 
sections, particularly in the southwest, 
offer easy and lucrative employment. 

A counting of baseball noses in Los An- 
geles last winter disclosed two hundred 
players, gathered from leagues in every 
part of the country. Scores of others were 
in San Francisco. Coast League players 







“ERNIE” JOHNSON 
Shortstop of the Angels. 
Scouts are now looking 

him over 


peewee 


sevnees 
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have begun to seek 
the silent places of the 
mountains, spending 
their winters fishing 
and hunting. Big 


to profit by their ex- 
ample. 

More and _ more, 
through the training 
expeditions* made by 
big league clubs to 
California in the spring, 
through the enthusi- 
asm of former Coast 
players who have been 
elevated to the major 
leagues, and through 
the enthusiasm of 
Eastern players who 
have spent even a sin- 
gle winter here, the 
Pacific Coast is grow- 





“TY" LOBER 
Heavy-hitting outfielder ing in favor with ball 


of the Portland Beavers players. nad Huet 
means in the natural sequence of things 
better baseball for the Pacific Coast. 
Judging the future by what the past has 
given us, baseball on the Pacific Coast is 
still in the infancy of its development. Its 
strides in the past few years have been up- 
ward at an amazing rate. During 1910 and 
1911, when I was the League’s president, I 
was kept fairly busy with League affairs 
but was not obliged to sacrifice other duties 
to attend to them. But the demands upon 
the executive’s time kept increasing, and 
in 1911 the directors decided to combine 
the offices of president, secretary and 
treasurer, and elect to the 
position someone who 
could give it entire atten- 
tion. The choice fell 
upon Allan T. Baum, 
widely known as a sport- 
ing writer and a baseball 
authority. Mr. Baum has 
proven a most efficient 
executive. He has main- 
tained rigid discipline, 
has labored energeticaily 
for clean baseball, and 
has done much in bringing 
the Coast League to its 


present high estate. The —— 

“ROWDY” ELLIOTT 
Catcher of the Tigers and now leading 
batsman oi the Pacific Coast League 


next step for the League 
will be its expansion into 


leaguers are beginning . 





an eight-club league. At 
present there are no cities 
with sufficient population 
to support these clubs. 
The Pacific Coast League 
will eventually become a 
major league, with equal 
standing with the Ameri- 
can and National Leagues. 
The population is coming, 
and a decade hence that 
population will demand 
baseball in no respect in- 
ferior to that of their 
brother fans of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. 

When that time comes ; 
there will be no opposition E-alge acini 
from the powers of organ- shortstop of the San 
ized baseball, if the nee eae 
Pacific Coast can 
but show its ability 
to support major 
league ball. Geo- 
graphically the Pa- 
cific Coast has the 
ideal circuit for the 
next major league. 
It is more than 2,000 
miles away from the 
nearest city in the 
big leagues. In no 
way would it conflict 
with the majors, save 
that it would beable YOUNG ALEXANDER 

: Catcher of the Oakland Oaks 
to keep its own stars and. @ 800 hitter 
and to obtain others. 

Its strength in any demand it may make 
upon organized baseball lies in its compara- 
tive isolation. 

The Pacific Coast 
League stands as_ high 
now as it can stand 
among the minor leagues, 
and it is a recognized 
power among the minors. 
To grow it must expand 
to an eight-club organiza- 
tion, and that expansion 
is not many years away. 

To grow greater still it 
must attain major league 
standing. Its rise to that 
standing is far, far in the 
future, but is as certain as 
the growth of the great 
Pacific Coast. 
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THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE 


By E. D. EWERS 


HE young Americano doctor read- 

justed his thermometer with a quick 

downward twist of the wrist, and 
deliberately returned it to its case. 

“After a while—six weeks, maybe—yoy’ll 
be well. You must sit in the sun, and don’t 
eat chili, and don’t work. Sabe?”’ The boy 
nodded. 

“But, sevor, six weeks is a long time! I 
wanted to build my house—the ’dobes are 
all moulded and dried.’ He colored a little 
under his swarthy tan. “You know—Mar- 
garita—we were to be married—’” The 
doctor shook his head. 

“Do you want to kill yourself? You 
brought on this fever mixing ’dobe bricks 
with your bare feet in January. What do 
you want to get married for—to starve? 
You’d make a fine sheep herder in your con- 
dition. Wait three months. Sabe?”’ 

“Senor, Vd. no conprende! We were to be 
married at the Chaperito fiesta. You know 
they give fifty dollars to the couple that’s 
chosen—and fifty dollars, senor! Margarita 
was to have an Americano stove, the kind 
that costs eight pesos, and a white iron bed 
and a center table and curtains, and a pine 
floor on the best room—just like—like your 
house, maybe, senor.” 

The doctor coughed behind his hand. 
Within him stirred a vision of his bachelor 
quarters over the general store back in the 
town—and in contrast rose the humble 
picture glorified by a beneficent Providence 
for the simple lad before him—the square 
outlines of a two-room adobe house. It was 
plastered inside and out and its spotless 
white-washed exterior glistened like a pearl 
in the desert sunlight. Thefrontdoor boasted 
real panels, the windows were of glass and 
the sashes painted sky-blue. A tiny veranda 
with blue-scalloped scrollwork ran across 
the front, and the sun-baked dooryard was 
swept as clean as the pine floor in the best 
room. It was an aristocrat among the vil- 
lage casas, a miniature of the casa grande of 
Ignacio Gabaldon, who owned a land grant 
and fifty thousand sheep. 
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The doctor regarded his dusky patient 
thoughtfully. “So you want the fifty pesos! 
Takes a long time to save that much dinero 
herding sheep, eh? I believe I would like 
to go to that fiesta myself. How would it 
do for me to come out with my buggy and 
drive you and Margarita over? A week 
from tonight, you say? Bueno! Adios, 
amigo—see you in a week!” 

Before Juan could answer, the doctor had 
vanished through the doorway, and a mo- 
ment later the clatter of hoofs in the road- 
way told of a hurried departure. 


The doctor left a scribbled notice, ‘‘back 
tomorrow,” on his office table and went out 
to the corral for his horse and buggy. As 
he turned in the alleyway his attention was 
attracted by a flying apparition approaching 
on the mountain trail. A reeking horse bear- 
ing a half-grown Mexican lad swerved to a 
standstill before the general store and he 
heard the rider shout to the proprietor for the 
medico. 

“Oh, senor, it’s Juan again! Sick—malo! 
Pronto, senor!” 

The doctor unharnessed his horse and 
slipped his heavy weather-beaten cow sad- 
dle in its place. He snapped his medicine 
case to his cartridge belt as he vaulted into 
the saddle, and his three-tailed rawhide 
quirt caught the pony under the flank. 

“Hike, now! Wamose!l’? A moment later 
he was lost in a cloud of dust on the foot- 
hills trail. 

“Been eating chili and beans, I suppose, 
and /ortillas and coffee—if so, I’m due for a 
funeral, that’s all! Nice business for his 
wedding day! Pinto! What do you mean 
—breaking into a cow-trot! Now, you hike! 
Don’t you know it may be up to you whether 
it’s going to be a headstone in Santa Barbara 
graveyard or the little white ’"dobe—with the 
blue trimmings—and the white iron bed 
and the eight-dollar stove?” 

An aged patriarch, whose white hair con- 
trasted strangely with his swarthy skin, was 
bending over Juan as the doctor slipped 


seu 


Suche 
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alongside the narrow bed. The patient’s 
breath was coming with difficulty, and his 
father was fanning him vigorously. With- 
out a word the father stepped aside and 
stood motionless, fear-stricken, as he 
watched the deft movements of the doctor 
preparing for heroic treatment. For an 
hour he worked over the lad, then the doctor 
straightened and scrutinized the patient 
carefully. He turned to the father with a 
note of impatience in his voice. 

“Your son has pneumonia! I can pull 
him through once more, I think—but if any- 
thing goes wrong again he will die. Sabe? 
What has he been doing?” 

A shadow fell suddenly on the patch of 
sunlit floor. Pompous red-vested Ignacio 
Gabaldon, he of the land grant and fifty 
thousand sheep, blocked the doorway. His 
swarthy heavy-jowled face was _ lighted 
with an unfamiliar expression. 

“T theenk I could answer the senor hees 
question” he said before the latter could 
warn him to tone his thunderous voice 
into submission. The doctor stepped 
outside and motioned the visitor to a seat. 
Ignacio Gabaldon had been told that 
he spoke English fluently, and he did not 
hesitate to demonstrate the veracity of the 
assertion. 

“You see, seor, Juan heem work for me 
—three year heem herd my Esperita flock, 
my most costliest breed. I pay heem feefteen 
pesos and hees keep. Then heem take sick, 
and you come, senor, and get him almost 
nearly well again, and after while heem was 
to come back again to my Esperita flock, 
and I pay heem twenty pesos. Bueno! But 
two day past heem sit in the sun as you tell 
heem, getting strong and the fever all gone, 
when he see a big cloud of dust on the trail 
and heem know it is the Esperita flock going 
to the Moya range where grass is better. 
Well, senior, you know the spring, just here 
abové—the water, you know, is poison, 
alkali, kill even the mountain goat if heem 
dreenk much. The Esperita flock is two 
days on the trail without water, and it is very 
hot and the dust is everywhere, sefor. 
They smell the bad spring, and crowd 
around the corral, crowd and crowd—five 
thousand sheep in my Esperita flock. The 
canyon is sleem—narrow—and the herder is 
a long way behind. By and by the corral 
break smash! Then my sheep get to the 
poison spring! 
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‘“‘Juan heem sit here, and heem hear the 
ba, ba, heem know three year. Then heem 
hear them blat, blat, around the spring, and 
heem know they are very dry. Poco tiempo 


heem hear the corral go smash-—then, I 


don’t know just how it was—they found 
heem buried to his waist in the mud driving 
the sheep back with a corral post.” 

Ignacio Gabaldon complacently rolled a 
brown cigarro and dug a greasy match from 
his red waistcoat pocket. 

“T theenk I should be saying ‘thanks’ to 
Juan when heem get over the loco. What! 
Heem save my Esperita flock—the finest in 
the territory, sehor. You know, Juan heem 
theenk to get married to Margarita Chavez, 
but hees fever spoil it all, and I suppose it 
take all the money he save from me two, 
three year to pay you, senor. Margarita say 
she no care—she live in a house with no 
plaster, no porch, just a amole roof. But 
Juan heem proud, he say no—not till heem 
save hunder feefty dollar again will he marry, 
which take heem two year. Then they hear 
they get feefty pesos at the Chaperito fiesta, 
and Juan heem say all right. Now they lose 
that also too, and Juan heem will not get 
married at all, and Margarita she cry like 
leetle fool. What you call it, senor—hard 
luck! Caramba! I feel sympathy for Juan.” 
Fhe speaker puffed furiously for some 
moments at his rapidly shortening cigarro. 

“What you theenk, senor, I say to Juan 
for thanks?” The doctor shook his head. 
He had learned that there is a time to speak 
and a time for silence with garrulous dons. 

“T theenk and theenk a long time, senor. 
Then I talk to my Lolita, and she tell me 
what to do. But Juan is proud, and Lolita 
she say I tell you—the medico—and you tell 
Juan, and make heem to agree while he is 
still sick yet. When he gets well and strong 
he will be maybe too proud again. Bueno?” 

“What shall I tell him?” 

“Tell heem, senor, my Esperita flock is 
hees for six months—heem to have all the 
early clip, all the lambs and sick pelts. 
When I take them again Juan will be the 
richest man in the plaza, next to me, sejior. 
And—but don’t tell heem this, sehor—Lolita 
she say I am to have my hdmbres build hees 
house, before he is well again, and that it is 
to be like Casa Gabaldon, only small, sefior 
—all white in and out, with a porch of the 
blue-scalloped scroll, and a floor in the best 
room—are you listening, senor?” 








THE WATER-SELLER 


By JOHN HASLETTE 
Author of: A Deal in Copra 


E were sitting in 

WV the purple shadow 

cast by the colon- 
nades which surround the 
Plaza Reale at Seguro, en- 
joying the outdoor améni- 
ties of Pedro Valdez’s café, 
when the cry of the water- 
seller came vibrantly across 
the dusty sun-baked square, 
and woke the slumbering 
echoes of the tinted rococo 
buildings on every hand. 

“Agua — Quién — quiere 
agua—A gua!”’ 

“Well, if ever—” said 
Hunkers, putting down his 
cigar, and squinting at the 
blazing prospect of the 
plaza. ‘That's his voice, 
all right. If he isn’t a new 
incarnation of the Wandering Jew, may I 
never see St. Louis again!”’ 

The cry came again. 
wants water—Water!”’ 

The water-seller himself drew my atten- 
tion. Above his white cotton calcones he 
wore absurdly a thick striped woollen 
poncho which, to a stranger, would have 
been a veritable Nessus-shirt, in the im- 
mense grilling heat that brooded over 
Seguro. 

“Do you know all the voices of all the 
water-sellers in South America?” I asked 
Hunkers, in a tone of mild reproach. 

“T know his’? he remarked, resuming his 
cigar. ‘“‘When you know every shade of 
Dog-Spanish that flourishes from Magellan 
way up above the Isthmus to the borders 
of Mexico, you'll know that Castilian isn’t 
commonly used on this side the Atlantic. 
Old man Pardo is the real thing. Call him 
a criollo, and you'll see!” 

The water-seller came nearer, and Hunk- 
ers called to him. 

“The day is hot, and here is one who 


9? 


wants water: 


““Water—Who 
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Almost with the arrested 
air of attention which be- 
longs to the blind, the 
water-seller paused, looked 
about him, then came 
toward our table. As he 
approached, he swung round 
the little barrel which de- 
pended by a thong from his 
shoulders and_ produced 
from some fold of his poncho 
a horn drinking-cup. 

“When he gives it you, 
offer him a peso”’ whispered 
Hunkers. 

“The sun is very hot, and 
here is one who is athirst”’ 
he added aloud to the 
waiting water-seller. 

Pardo was blind. I had 
not been mistaken in my 
conjecture. I saw it clearly now as I 
watched him fill the horn cup from his 
barrel. I took the cup, and at the same 
moment pressed a peso into his palm. I 
thought I heard Hunkers chuckle. 

The water-seller started as if something 
had stung him, and the coin dropped with 
a tinkle to the pavement. 

“One does not sell the good gifts of God!” 
he said, with the tone of a man shocked at 
the core of his being. ‘“‘Sefor, the blessed 
water is not bartered for money. Does 
the herb pay for that which the skies 
render?” 

He stooped as he spoke, and recovered 
the coin after some fumbling. It chinked 
slightly as he laid it on our table. 

“A thousand pardons, sefor’” I said. 
“You speak the truth.” 

He bowed gravely, but somewhat coldly, 
and I gave him back his drinking-cup. 

“Vou are a stranger, but there is one with 
you who understands” he added, with a 
blind man’s look toward Hunkers. And 
with that he wandered out again into the 
square, and his cry ‘““Agua—Quién quiere 
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agua-- Agua!’’ again filled the sunlit spaces 
of the plaza. 

I looked at Hunkers. He was smiling 
gently, his eyes following the receding 
figure of the water-seller. 

“You have seen him before?” I sug- 
gested. 

He shrugged. “In Valpo, in Lima, in 
La Paz; Salta, in Asuncion—where haven't 
I seen him! Say, that fellow’s toted his 
gratis refreshment up and down this coast 
for the last ten years—it’s nine since he 
put a peso back on me at San Miguel. Old 
blind Pardo, the only man in this hemi- 
sphere who'll hand you out something for 
nothing.” 

“Slightly —eccentric?”’ I questioned. 

“Some” agreed Hunkers. ‘‘There’s a 
tale to that—how he came by his blindness, 
and the reason why a thirsty man without 
a centavo can touch him for a temperance 
drink.” 

“The tale, then’’ I demanded. 

Hunkers finished his coffee and stretched 
out his long legs on an adjacent chair. His 
eyes grew reminiscent as he began: 

“T got this yarn from a man who had seen 
the woman. Where he saw the woman 
doesn’t matter to us. But, anyway, he 
did see her, and being a Peruvian priest 
he ought te know what she told him. She 
was the Seforita Antonia Calsamo when old 
man Pardo was the big thing in San Miguel. 
If you knew Pardo well enough you might 
see a little picture of her, which takes the 
shine out of anything I have seen in the 
young-woman line. But there’s a sparkle 
of deviltry in her eye—it ought to have 
warned Pardo. That’s where love hit him 
unfriendly. He was too deeply in to look 
for danger signs at that time. She can’t 
have been greedy at heart, for Pardo owned 
the Oro mine at La Bolena, and had a little 
fleet of steamers trading along the coast, 
and he had an embarrassingly big casa in 
the plaza there, all furnished with French 
stuff, time of Louis the something-or-other.”’ 

“She was Pardo’s girl?” I ventured. 

“T’m telling you” said Hunkers. 

“Sorry” said I. 

“He was her novio’’ went on Hunkers. 
“And I can tell you he was blazing proud 
of her. Jewels he gave her, and everything 
that a woman’s supposed to put the covet- 
ous eye on, and they seemed as likely to be 
happy as any two people know how. I 
guess I needn’t tell you that Pardo wasn’t 
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blind then, and didn’t give away water 
free. Those were his glad days, when the 
old man was a target for the eyes from 
every balcony, and got more letters written 
to him than any Spanish buck from Pata- 
gonia to Peru. 

“Well, they say that some kinds of happi- 
ness are too good to last, and I guess Pardo’s 
kind had been sorted from that particular 
stock. It began, of course, with the hand- 
some stranger.” 

“Like the cheap novelettes” said I. 

“And most true life stories’ agreed 
Hunkers, biting hard on his cigar butt. 
“Anyway, this stranger did breeze in when 
Pardo was away at the Oro mine, and he 
took to standing outside the Calsamo’s 
casa, just as the young bucks do in these 
parts when they’re playing up to some 
muchacha. The sight of him standing there 
every night, very romantic-looking and 
mournful, first provoked and then at- 
tracted the Senorita Antonia. And it pro- 
voked without attracting the Senor José 
Calsamo, who was her brother, and very 
thick with Pardo. The rich match that 
Antonia was going to make meant a good 
living to the Calsamo family; it being the 
Spanish-American custom to provide for 
all the hangers-on of both sides, just as 
your Eurasian folk in India do when they 
hook a daughter onto a Britisher. So it 
made José mad to see that silent troubadour 
hanging around, and he took a knife with 
him one evening, and went out to interview 
the stranger. 

‘““A knife’s like a gun; some folk have the 
knack and some haven’t. Some folk can 
shoot the pips out of a five-spot, and some 
can’t count on hitting the card itself. You 
can figure out which class José belonged to 
when I tell you that Vareta—which was 
the stranger’s name—took charge of José’s 
knife in the first clinch, talked to the ex- 
uberant youth like a father, and sent him 
back pretty sick-looking into the casa. 

“Now, you know as well as I do that a 
heap of fellows in this forsaken land would 
have made meat of José, and no bones 
about it. Antonia from her balcony half 
saw the mix-up, and she felt grateful for 
Vareta’s mildness. They say she threw a 
flower to him afterward; as to that I can’t 
say. But she admitted to my friend that 
the man had kind of worked himself into 
her heart, and she began to get fool no- 
tions that love on a plate of beans is better 
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than a stalled ox with the man who’s 
going to marry you. Pardo wasn’t expected 
back for a fortnight, but Antonia’s duenna 
and her mamma and the family talked ugly, 
and I don’t doubt they would have soon 
clapped Vareta in the calabozo if he hadn’t 
made a break for it. 

“Ves, sir, this is surely a romantic land” 
said Hunkers, turning to glance carelessly 
at a tall burly man who stepped in out of 
the sunlight and took a seat at a table at 
some distance from ours. “Folk around 
here will tell you that civilization is set up 
here in its latest form, but I’ve seen a party 
of friends go out on a festa jamboree, start 
with their arms around each other’s necks, 
and come home two short and most of the 
others cripples. Say, they can hit it up 
some when the wine of the country gets 
flowing! 

“Well, Antonia knew what Vareta was 
up to, and they didn’t require to discuss it. 
Without a thought she chucked the Oro 
mine into the well, gave the frozen mitt to 
the steamship line, and concluded to let 
the casa and the Louis furniture go by. 
The night that Vareta skipped from San 
Miguel the lady skipped too. Muffled up 
in a long manta she got clear of the town 
and went off on the mule outfit her lover 
had waiting for her. Then Pardo came 
home, and saw the ruins and the desola- 
tion, and stalked into the Cathedral and 
made vows—of a profane and vengeful 
kind, to all the saints he could find. José, 
and a younger brother called Augusto, 
wanted to go with him on the trail, but 
Pardo reckoned that Vareta was his meat, 
and himself competent to do the cutting 
up. 

“Taking a short carbine, a Colt and a 
knife for seconds, he left Miguel,.imme- 
diately he was through with the swearing 
séance, and was on the trail to the moun- 
tains. He was surely hard hit, that cabal- 
lero, and no wonder, I say. He trailed 
them for a week, did Pardo, and then he 
began to get away from civilization, and 
houses, and to start his pores working 
double tides as he raced up mnght-angle 
gradients in the kind of sun that is calcu- 
lated to lay out any man who hasn’t his 
veins already used to carrying boiling blood. 

“The pass that Vareta was evidently mak- 
ing for is some fifteen thousand feet above 
sea level, and the air is so rare you want to 
thicken it with flour before you can live 


on it—see? That gave Pardo a chance. 
Antonia was affected by the mountain 
sickness—soroche, and she was bad enough 
to make Vareta think she might peg out. 
They camped out then near a big spur, and 
Pardo came up on them hand over fist. 
They first heard of him when Vareta 
climbed out on a rock spike to look down the 
track, but the bullet only went through the 
flesh, and Vareta was just sufficiently 
scotched to be dangerous. He snaked back 
into his camp for a rifle, told Antonia he was 
going to kill a vulture, and then went after 
his rival. 

“Hitting a man behind a rock is a stunt 
for a trick shot. If geology was their aim 
they made good. They exposed strata, 
and chipped off interesting rock formations; 
they sent stones flying, and generally played 
hades with the landscape. Presently they 
grew tired. 

“Vareta was uneasy. Night was coming, 
and Pardo would get him in the dark. That 
was his notion. So he examined the lay 
of the land, posted his muleteer with a 
rifle where he had been lying, and began 
a four-mile stalk that would bring him out 
in a rock crack on Pardo’s flank. Fair 
play’s a jewel, and two to one no matches, 
but lovers of morality will be glad to hear 
that Pardo laid out the muleteer—who had 
no real business to join in the game. It 
was a mistake, to be sure. Pardo was 
crawling along toward the man he had seen 
fall between the rocks when Vareta came 
out in that crack, and sighted on him by the 
head. His rifle was heavy in the pull, and 
it threw a little bit high, so that the bullet 
ran along the top of Pardo’s head and 
stunned him, but did not effect the happy 
release. ' 

“When I say that Vareta was a devil 
I’m not referring to the way he afterward 
treated the Senorita Antonia. I’m talking 
of the way he served out Pardo, who hadn’t 
done anything worse than an honest man 
should. The soroche weakened on the 
sehorita, and Vareta drove the mules on 
over the pass before he came back to Pardo, 
whom he had left bound in the shadow of 
a rock. 

“Tt was only when he finally broke with 
the sefiorita that he told her what he had 
done, and what kind of vulture it was he 
had gone out to kill that afternoon on the 
pass. He boasted of it then, and what he 
said I’m going to tell you right here. 
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Those were his glad days, when he was a target for the eyes from every balcony 
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‘Pardo was conscious again when Vareta 
got back to him, and the shadow had slipped 
away from his rock, so that ‘the sun fell 
full on his face and gave the other man the 
inspiration. But it was too late for that 
day, and it was only on the following morn- 
ing that he set about giving Pardo a bad 
time. 

“Vou know what snow in sunlight is, 
I guess, and you know what the Arctic 
fellows have to put up with. Sticking 
packets of pins in a man’s eyes is a fool to 
it. It’s a concentrated high-power glare 
that makes your eyes feel boiled, grilled 
and froze, all in one. It has the rack, the 
boots, poiling oil, and simple Chinese 
devilments beat to a frazzle. Yes, sir, you 


need smoked spectacles, and then some, 
where the straight sun pitches on ice-fields, 
and all the eye-fakers in the universe won’t 
help you much when old Sol is through with 
you. Well, that’s what Vareta did for the 
man whose girl he took. He fixed him 
where the reflected ice-glare would hit 
him good and strong and then he passed 
a few ugly jokes on him, and hurried off to 
rejoin the muchacha. 

“Eye trouble is hades, and thirst is 
hades, but both of them concentring, so 
to speak, on one man qualify him for saint- 
ship after—or ought to! It was on the sec- 
ond day that the big thirst set in on Pardo. 
It began with dryness, free and large, and 
it crept down his tongue and into his 
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The night that Vareta skipped from San Miguel the lady skipped too 








throat, and desiccated him through and 
through. When I think of all the things 
the Peruvian priest told me, and which 
I’m surely not going to tell you, I get up 
and feel I could claw all around the earth 
for that Vareta.”’ 

“But he didn’t die’? I said, as Hunkers 
paused to wipe the sweat from his face. 

‘‘No—Lord help him! he didn’t” said 
Hunkers, under his breath. “It was the 
fifth day when one of these frontier limiting 
parties came up the pass, and released 
Pardo, and spooned food and sips of brandy 
into him, and brought him back to a life 
that wasn’t worth living. They say he 
cursed them for it, but that may be or may 
not. But Antonia was gone, and Vareta 
was gone, and he could never pick up their 
tracks. I know that Vareta deserted An- 
tonia in Lima a year after, though I’m 
not going to say anything about what hap- 
pened to her.”’ 

Hunkers stopped, lighted a fresh cigar 
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and smoked restlessly, while I revolved the 
matter and wondered anew at the devilish- 
ness that exists sometimes among the chil- 
dren of men. 

“And now you know” said Hunkers 
suddenly. ‘You know why Pardo will not 
sell water, the gift of God which ought to 
come freely to every living being. When I 
said he was eccentric I lied. He’s sane, 
sir, infernally sane, as few of us are. He 
had his eyes opened to a truth that we 
don’t always see.”’ 


From the blazing sun-scorched spaces 
of the plaza there came again the monoto- 
nous cry of the water-seller: 

“Agua—Quién quiere agua—Agua!”’ 

Hunkers shivered a little as his eyes 
wandered out beyond the flowers that de- 
pended from the shadowing colonnades. 
Pardo was coming toward us again. By 
some blind man’s instinct he seemed to have 
sensed the presence of a fresh customer 
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The Water-Seller: 


in the café. The burly man near us 
was idly tinkling a silver bombilla against 
a glass, a careless smile on his reckless face. 

Pardo approached him nearly, reiterating 
his monotonous question. Hunkers turned 
to stare around. 

“To the devil with you and your water!” 
said the burly man distastefully. 

“A draught of the precious water” said 
the water-seller. “Sefor, the day is truly 
hot, and the draught costs nothing.” He 
drew out the horn cup as he spoke. 

Hunkers spluttered out an oath, and his 
hand was suddenly thrust into his pocket, 
while his face flamed. The burly man had 
seized the cup and tossed it into the plaza, 
chuckling derisively. 

“May you be drowned in your precious 
water!” he sneered. 

I gripped Hunkers, and he sat still again, 
slowly withdrawing his hand. Pardo stood 
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like a man of stone, his face set, his hands 
thrown out in an arrested gesture of dis- 
may. 

“The evil hog!” cried Hunkers, and 
brushed me aside as he rose. 

The burly man got up, with idle inso- 
lence. ‘‘You speak to me, sefior? You wish 
to discuss any little matter with me, 
senor?” 

Then the blind man stabbed him twice; 
and he fell without a groan between the 
tables, as two waiters rushed up and laid 
hands upon Pardo, and Pedro Galvez 
rushed across the plaza to the half-caste 
policeman, who dozed against a palm. 

The water-seller only spoke once, before 
they led him away. 

“Ts it done?” he asked, turning his sight- 
less eyes from one to the other of us. 

Hunkers replied. “It is done, and done 
well.”’ 
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Hitting a man behind a rock is a stunt for a trick shot. If geology was their aim 
they made good 
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He then bent over the prostrate figure and 
began to search in the dead man’s pockets. 

The café proprietor knew Hunkers, but 
now he intervened. 

“Tf the senor will pardon me, it would be 
better to leave that to the authorities.” 

“T assist them” said Hunkers, briefly, and 
help up an envelope. 


** @ NY mail?” 
A ‘““Naw-much.”’ 
“Spectin’ much?” 

“Nope.” 

As Jim Jackson’s eyes 
feasted on buxom Maggie 
Malone they caught sight 
of a very large package 
tucked securely under a 
plump arm. 

“Whatcha got? Some 
feller returning a_ few 
pounds o’ yer love letters?”’ 

“Gwan, Jim!” 

“Aw, tell a feller!” 

“Wall, since it’s a ’eatin’ 
on you, this here is ma’s 
catalogue from Barkins.”’ 

“T’ll betcha you'll blos- 
som some. What’cha get- 
tin’, a willy plume?” 

“Naw, I sez to ma, we're 
needin’ somethin’ to perk 
up the parlor and it ‘pears 
to me, somethin’ like a neat 
little clock or a hangin’ 
lamp, but she sez, ‘Naw, 
when I send fer soaps, I’m 
sot on gettin’ blankets fer 
the kids’ beds—’.”’ 

“When you’ve seen that 
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book, lemme know, I'd 
kinda like a peek m’self.”’ 

“Takes ma some time. 
If ye’re right anxious, ) 
come in after supper and 





“They will require to identify this man, 
and here you may see his name—he is— 
or was—the Senor Juan Vareta.” 

“But the motive—the motive, sefior?” 
cried Galvez, throwing out his hands. 

“Pardo is a man of refinement” said 
Hunkers, drily. “‘He objected to the dead 
senor’s unpleasant voice!” 
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I'll let you get a look.” 

Maggie’s soft cheeks 
glowed prettily as she stole 
a coquettish glance at 
handsome big Jim. A 
better-looking fellow never 
lived than the husky young 
westerner, as he lounged 
carelessly against a portal 
of the little adobe post- 
office and general store. 

“It’s sure some day” 
commented Maggie as she 
gazed off toward the blue 
mountains half veiled in 
the autumn mist, ‘an’ 
some crops.” 

“But’s allus some day 
out here, Mag. Why, when 
I go around a-soakin’ in 
that sunshine and seein’ 
them mountains, Mag, 
‘tain’t no use. I’d jess as 
soon die here and never 
own another thing’n a mud 
house, a _ little patcha 
frijoles and peppers.” 

“Gee, Jim, you’ve some 
altitude to your hopes!” 

“Doncha like it, little 
girl?” asked Jim as he made 
a quick mental note of the 
fact that Maggie’s pretty 
lips rivaled the peppers that 
dangled in the breeze on the 
adobe wall of the store. 


Maggie's soft cheeks glowed as she stole 
a coquettish glance at Jim 
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“On the Road to Santa 


“T jus’ love it!” she sighed, and from 
sheer impulse she stretched out her soft 
arms and drank in the clean piny air, at the 
same time the catalogue slipped from her 
arm and fell with a thud to the ground. 

“Wall, say, ye’re a good little un fer yer 
ma to send fer her mail! I think that’s a 
heap heavy fer you, Maggie, and I reckon 
I'd better give it a lift home fer yer.”’ 

“Allrighty,” and as the two swung down 
the trail, through the pinion bushes, she just 
hoped Tom Baily would see her, and just 
notice that Jim was holding her arm. 

“Say, Maggie, did you say you kinda like 
this here little valley?” 

“Un-hnh.”’ Silence. 

“Say, Mag, what’cha say that you jes 
come and play house in my ’dobe? ’Tain’t 
much, but I’m sure in love with you, little 
girl!” 

Maggie’s eyes sparkled and her cheeks 
flushed bright, then in a choky little voice 
she said “But Jim, there’s Sadie.” 

“Aw—aw Sadie. Why—’”’ 

“But Jim, she’s set on you and kept com- 
pany with you fust, and when she comes 
from Loretto convent her heart’d be broke 
if we was married!” 

“But, honest, Maggie, I’m crazy bout 
you, and I wasn’t so set on her. She’s some 
looker, but ye’re a little queen. Thought 
I liked blondes, but I guess you'll do fer 
me. Then, ’sides, Sadie and I kinda—well, 
Sadie, she kinda—I hear, she’s got another 
beau. Nohow, we haven’t been a-writin’ 
much, she kinda—say, Maggie, don’t think 
an angel itself could beat you adornin’ a 
feller’s home!” 

“Well, Jim, [ll kinda think a bit, en— 
en!” 

“Looky here, Maggie, I want you now! 
Don’t go no waitin’, I'm crazy after yer, 
and don’t think I’ll have a better box at the 
opery, nor a nicer limmizine, next year ’n 
I have this year.”’ 

Maggie’s laugh rose clear and happily at 
Jim’s wit, and he enjoyed a little fun at his 
own expense also. 

They had hopped across the half-dried-up 
little river and as they climbed out of the 
river bed and struck up the trail that led to 
the little Malone ranch, Jim took Maggie’s 
arm and drawing her close to him asked her 
in a real thrilly voice, ““Why not get married 
tomorrow?” 

Maggie giggled and murmured “Jim, 
what’cha thinkin’ of?” 
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“Sure thing. Yer ma sets quite a bit o’ 
store.by me, and ’tain’t like yer calcalatin’ 
on a trueso!”’ 

“But, Jim!” expostulated Maggie, pale 
and tremulous. “I-I-I- don’t see how 

“Don't see no hinderance. I'll jes saddle 
up the hoss and your little pony and we'll 


‘ride down to Santy Fé. Ought to get in 


there, if we start early enuf, about noon-’n 
we'll just go ’round, get the license and ride 
‘round to the parsonage ’n tie up, after a 
little weddin’ dinner, rest the horses and 
’praps buy a few little things fer the ranch 
and ride back. Oughta get back here a 
little after sunset.”’ 

Maggie’s heart thundered ominously, and 
reaching for the corral fence to support her 
trembling body, she whispered huskily: 
“All-l-ll—rr-right, Jim, guess ma _ won't 
object. I'll be ready, about when?” 

“Aw, “bout seven.’’ Roughly he pulled 
her to him and kissed her, then overcome 
with shyness ran hastily down the trail, call- 
ing as he ran: “Adios, Mag! Let’cha rest 
tonight, and’ll be round here early. Don’t- 
cha play quits!” 

“En-en-hnh, Ji-i-im.”’ 

Maggie groped her way up the little path- 
way, staring at the green alfalfa fields and 
orchards, but without the pride of old, for 
she looked with unseeing eyes. Before her 
was a vision of Tom, and only Tom. Tom’s 
kind face looked sadly into hers and _ his 
very voice seemed in her ear, questioning 
her. Fighting the many emotions in her 
heart, she paused on the log foot-bridge that 
crossed the arroyo. The gaudy blue stuc- 
coed adobe with its neatly white-washed 
portales gleamed like some vivid jewel in its 
green case, but at that minute the ranch 
home held no attraction for her, and filled 
with a strong disinclination to go in and tell 
her mother of her decision, the unhappy 
beauty threw herself face downward on the 
bank of the arroyo and lay there staring into 
its cool depths, vainly trying to straighten 
the disorder of her chaosed brain. 

It was not her lovely face she saw re- 
flected in the water, for between her and all 
material things Tom’s rugged face was fixed. 

Arguing to herself, she tried to persuade 
her troubled heart that Jim, handsome Jim, 
so goodnatured and dashing, was quite the 
one for the queen of the settlement, but it 
wasn’t of any use. It was Tom that her 
heart went out to; grave sober-minded 
Tom. 
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The autumn sun was sinking and orange 
and coppery tones in the western sky came 
and faded unheeded by their old love. 

The cool evening air settled over the 
valley, fragrant pifon smoke curled up 
lazily here and there like incense, and the 
faint tinkling of a bell, the soft pattering of 
tiny feet and ba-ahing of a herd of goats re- 
turning to their corral for the night, brought 
Maggie to the realization that she was cold 
and hungry. Shaking off the chill of the 
evening air she grabbed up the catalogue 
and flew into the house. 

“Wall, Mag, where in lands’ sakes have 
you bin? I’ve bin a-sewin’ here all after- 
noon, you good-fer-nothin’ critter. Gimme 
that catylog.” 

Mrs. Malone snatched the book from the 
girl’s nerveless hands and with her old-time 
habit looked with honest admiration at her 
daughter. Quick of perception, she shook 
the startled girl roughly, and kissing her 
demanded: “‘What’s cuttin’ you up so, Mag 
baby? You ’n Tom?” 

“Hush, ma! I’m tired. Don’t care fer 
no teasin’ tonight. Fact is, I’m a-gettin’ 
married tomorrow, ma.” 

Hurrying on she added: “Jim ’n I are 
goin’ to Santy Fé to be tied up, ’n I guess 
I'll tend his ranch from now on.” 

“Jim! Wall, I'll be plumbdinged! Ain’t 
you fanciful? Why, Mag, thought ’twas 
that sober Tom Bailey you wuz makin’ up 
to. <Ain’t no tellin’ "bout you gurls now 
times. Come on, Mag, eatin’s ’spected even 
with a romance on the place.”’ 

Grabbing up a skillet she punctuated her 
remarks, waving it in the air as she spoke. 
“Here, Mag, what’s this about Santy Fé? 
You kin jes get off this hurry and wait a few 
hours, Mag. You're a-goin’ to get married 
right here likes a fittin’ a girl of your 
standin’.” 

Mag watched her mother dully as she 
scrambled up the eggs, and without moving 
her eyes from the savory mess said slowly: 
“No waitin’, Jim’s sot on tomorrow, and 
I’m jes a-goin’ to put on my new waist with 
my ridin’ skirt, and put a slicker and sweater 
on the saddle—an’—go.”’ 

“Wall, Mag, you don’t zactly look 
radiant fer a bride-to-be. I guess if Sadie 
wuz in yer boots she’d be feelin’ right spry. 
Why, gurl, there ain’t no_better-lookin’ 
feller a-breathin’, an’ he sure sets a heap by 
you! Cut that butter. Yes, pa says coffee 
keeps him awake. As I wuz sayin’, you'll 


have a right nice little place over there an’— 
well, Mag, that bread looks like you'd bit 
it off.” 

The coming nuptials were announced at 
the family board, and after some excite- 
ment life progressed as it had for many a 
year. The sleepy-headed children fell in 
bed after much noise and protest and Dad 
Malone dozed by the fire puffing away at 
his pipe, as though marooned on a lonely 
but peaceful isle. 

“T think, ma, I'll be goin’ to bed. I’m 
sure all in, an’ tomorrow’s goin’ to be a hard 
day. That’sa tirin’ ride to take in one day,” 
and kissing her parents, Mag stole off to her 
room. After laying out her riding clothes 
and carefully selecting some bits of finery, 
she slipped into bed, and in spite of her 
qualms youth asserted itself and she was 
soon sleeping soundly. 

Clear and crisp as an autumn day in 
New Mexico! What a wealth of descrip- 
tion in those few words to you that know! 

Blooming as a rose, and tingling with 
excitement, for the lust of adventure was 
upon her, Maggie ate her breakfast and 
was taking one last admiring look in the 
wavy little mirror by the kitchen door 
when Jim, as handsome as a god and happy 
as a lord, strode in, spurs tinkling. Her 
heart leaped with pleasure and admira- 
tion. Kissing her, he pushed her away and 
holding her by the shoulders said: ‘Say, 
Mag, little girl, we'll give ’em some sur- 
prise in this burg. Ain’t been nothin’ like 
it since Noah’s Ark. Come on, say good- 
by to Maggie Malone, Miz Malone, fer 
she ain’t a-comin’ back. No, sir, ain’t 
never comin’ back. Tl leave her and 
bring back Miz Jim Jackson.”’ 

They all laughed uproariously and after 
kissing the family, Maggie and Jim jumped 
on their horses and cantered briskly to- 
ward the “ancient city.’”’ Through the 
glorious morning they rode, now side by 
side, now tearing along the road wildly, 
all breathless and excited with the zest of 
the adventure. 

As they rounded one of the countless 
yellow sand-hills, Jim drew up his horse 
and said: “Say, Mag, I’ve some traps up 
here and I think I'll take a peek. See if 
there’s anything in ’em. If there is, I'll 
take the critters to town. Now, you jus’ 
hop off and sit right here by this bush. 
There, Mag, I caught you, kid! You're 
under the mistletoe.” 
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As the two swung down the trail, she just hoped Tom Bailey would see her and notice that 
Jim was holding her arm 











Fighting the many emotions in her heart, she paused 
on the foot-bridge that crossed the arroyo 


Blushing, Maggie pushed him away, and 
as she watched his retreating figure her 
annoyance grew. She felt cross that Jim 
would stop to fool with traps on their 
wedding day, and especially with such a 
long ride before them. As she sat ruminat- 
ing, her dissatisfaction and misgivings 
loomed like mountains. Watching the 
shadow of a bush, she calculated Jim had 
been gone over fifteen minutes. 

Vexed, she whacked her quirt vigorously 
up and down and hated herself. As the 
minutes sped she was overcome with the 
horror of her situation, and wildly turned 
over plan after plan, trying to evolve some 
way to escape the coming step, and won- 
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dered anxiously if her mother had told it 
about the ranches by this time. She was 
vigorously mopping the tears from her 
cheeks when the steady beat of hoofs fell 
upon her ear, and glancing up, she saw a 
lonely horseman trot around the bend in the 
road. As his horse plunged through the 
arroyo sand she strained her eyes, for was 
it true? 

“Tom!” she moaned. ‘My Gawd! 
What you comin’ ridin’ along here with me 
all riled up like this?” 

The eternal feminine was in her, though, 
and she vainly and without any definite 
idea dabbed at her tear-stained countenance, 
trying to repair the damages wrought by 
her recent emotion. 

Drawing up his horse short, Tom cried 
“Why Mag! What you doin’ here, little 
girl? You've been a-cryin’. What’s up, 
honey?” 

His low quiet voice was quite the un- 
doing of distraught Mag, and burying her 
face in her hands she sobbed: “I wuz out 
ridin’ with Jim.” 

“Wall, it don’t seem to be a very cheer- 
ful little excursion. Where’s Jim?” 

“Lookin’ a-a-t traps.” 

‘An’ leave—you, did he?” 

“Ve-e-s.”” 

“Didn’t have no fuss?” 

“Just ridin’, and stopped here. No 
trouble ’tall.” 

“Ain’t sore at ’im?” 

“No, I ain’t. Jes kinda blue.” 

“Say, Mag, I sure wish you was feelin’ a 
little blue fer me, girl!” 

No answer. 

“Aw, say, Mag, what’d you drop me 
like a hot tamale for, girl? I didn’t mean 
no harm askin’ you to marry me. You 
know you’ve allus been my own girl.” 

“To-o-m Bai-ley, just because a girl 
ain’t ready to leave home ain’t no reason 
she don’t care a heap fer a feller, an’—ain’t 
no reason fer the feller to quit droppin’ 
round.” Fresh gusts of weeping. 

“Wall, I declare, Mag, you’re spoilin’ 
them eyes of yours, and your face looks 
like it’s frost-bit. Stop cryin’, child, and 
I'll jes take you home. I c’n put off that 
trip into Santy Fé fer a day.” 

“Les ride on, not home.” 

“T plumb forgot Jim. Goin’ to leave 
him, Mag, without a word?” 

“Don’tchou leave me, Tom!” 
“Course I won’t, Mag. Why, Mag, if I 
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thought you tiked havin’ me round better’n 
Jim, why, I jes don’t know what I wouldn’t 
do! I sure do love you, Maggie, an’ I never 
quite did get over yer takin’ up with him. 
It sure cut me up some. But I guess it’s 
like folks say, I ain’t got no ranch like 
Jim’s! And of course goes without sayin’ 
I sure ain’t the fascinatin’ feller!” 

“Tom Bailey, hu-ush, yer—yer—just the 
best feller!” 

“Oh, Mag, stop cryin’, pet. What you 
stringin’ a feller fer? Jest makes matters 
worse, and don’t do no good, en I don’t 
think I c’n stand much more, 
Mag. Ain’t right to encourage a 
feller without hopes. Why, little 
’un,” he said seizing her cold 
little hand in his big brown one, 
so warm and strong, ‘I’d—I’d, 
wall, Mag, there ain’t nuthin’ I 
wouldn’t do, if I knew this here 
minute you’d marry me.” 

A nervous thrill ran through the 
girl and in a tense voice she said 
“Come now, Tom, I'll marry y’ 
now, right now.” 

“But, little girl?” 

“No, Tom, now, or never. Hurry, 
hurry, before Jim comes. We'll 
jes ride to Santy Fé and get mar- 
ried,’ and springing on her horse 
she plunged down the road. Tom, 
dumfounded, his face radiant 
with happiness, followed. As they 
galloped down the road his face 
was a study in amazement and 
joy. “Wall, I'll be beat!” he mut- 
tered. As they tore along, the 
horses neck and_ neck, rushing 
through the wind, they talked in 
excited tones. 

“Say, Mag, you ain’t goin’ to 
be sorry? Are you sure? Wall, I 
do say this time yesterday—” 

“Ton’t—don’t, Tom!” Maggie 
sobbed. “Jes hurry!” 

At noon a couple of foam and 
dust-flecked horses tore into Santa 
Fé. Straight up the narrow streets 
their riders went, and Tom, seeing 
a couple of friends lounging in 
the plaza, hailed them and told 
them the glad news. From him 
their eyes traveled to the tear and 
dust-stained face of Mag, and it 
was with some wonderment they 
followed him into the courthouse. {& 
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Armed with the license they galloped from 
the courthouse to the parsonage, and in ten 
minutes were man and wife. 

As Mag stood looking at the shining gold 
band ring that Tom had taken from his 
little finger (it had been his mother’s) and 
slipped onto her finger during the ceremony, 
it was all too much for her, and to the as- 
tonishment of the solemn patson and his 
timid wife she first laughed, then cried loud 
and long. Tom’s amazed friends pressed 
his hand and stole sheepishly out of the 
house. But if her face was a bit red, and 


ee 





“I say, Pa, lemme introduce my husband” 
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her eyes swollen, it was a radiantly happy 
bride that went with Tom to dinner. 

As they rode the fagged ponies homeward 
they clasped hands, and the only flaw in 
the crystal was when, in a shaky little 
voice, half a sigh, Maggie said ‘‘Poor 
Jim!” 

It was late that night when Maggie and 
Tom rode up the trail to the Malone ranch 
and slipped off the exhausted ponies. The 
door creaked and Pa Malone pottered out 
of the house, lantern in hand, to welcome 
the returning couple. 

“Wall, you two critters!” 

“T say, Pa,” interrupted Maggie, gaily, 
“lemme introduce my husband, Mr. Tom 
Bailey.” 

“An’ my wife,” chuckled Tom, ‘Miz 
Bailey.” 

“Wall, I swan!” 

If Dad Malone when he recognized Tom 
Bailey’s voice was flabbergasted, he at 
least rivaled the most finished diplomat. 
After staring as if yet unconvinced he said 
weakly “Come on in,” turned and hobbled 
rapidly into the house, and with a wink 
that spoke volumes said, in that strange 
voice we’ve all heard ourselves and others 
assume, “Say, Maw, Mag ’an Tom are 
here. They’ve got married!” 

Over went the darning-basket, spools 
and stockings flying in all directions. 

“Wall, if I ever, Mag Malone!” and Mrs. 
Malone’s look spoke more than volumes. 

Naturally, Tom suspected nothing when 
Mrs. Malone called Maggie into the kitchen 
ostensibly to get some apples, for he had 
rather expected explanations to be in order. 
But ignorance is bliss and he little knew he 
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was playing sort of super to the leading 
man’s role, and that Pa and Ma Malone 
had killed the fatted calf to feast another. 
“Spect you folks are nigh holler, so fall 
to!” 

As Mrs. Malone adjusted the wick of 
the lamp that adorned the middle of the 
table she turned irately to her son, Timmy, 
and growled to her offspring: “Now looky 
here, Tim, you make Mag set right down, 
and you hurry that tea in here muy pronto. 
It’s on the back of the stove. For land’s 
sake, you numbskull, that there is the coffee 
pot! Now you set right down, Mag. This 
here’s your weddin’! 

“Wall, I'll be beat!” and Mrs. Malone 
stared around at the little party with a 
satisfied perplexity. Tom joyfully tweeked 
Maggie’s pink ear. ‘Every feller don’t go 
out and find a bride like Mag a-settin’ 
on the side of a road, do they, Ma 
Malone?” 

“Wall, the Lord knows, nuthin’ would 
surprise me now” the old lady gasped. 

And if any qualms entered Maggie’s 
heart when she thought of Jim, they were 
speedily dismissed with the vision of how 
relieved Sadie would be, and how gloriously 
happy it was to be sitting there by Tom. 

A clipping from a Santa Fé paper stated 
a few weeks later that ‘“Miss Sadie Ramsey 
and Mr. Jim Jackson were married today 
at the parsonage. The happy young couple 
were attended by Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Bailey, a bride and groom of a few weeks 
ago. Both young couples have fine ranches 
up the valley and we extend our best wishes 
and heartiest congratulations to them 
all.” 








LOVE 


By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


A luminous spirit hovered free as air— 
“You seem like love because you are so fair; 

If I could catch I’d tether you” I cried. 

Somehow I did and lo—it straightway died! 


| THEY WHO GO DOWN TO THE SEA IN SUMMER. | 
A SOCIAL STUDY ALONG WESTERN WAVE-LINES 


By BERTHA H. SMITH 
Author of: Beside the All-the-Year Sea 





UMMER is the time for going from 

where one is to where one is not. A 

habit, once the prerogative of the more 
than well-to-do, has become the common 
property of the Great American Every- 
body. 

“Where are you going this summer?” is 
the legal tender of acquaintance after the 
first of April. It is exchanged as often 
behind the counters of department stores 
as in the locker rooms of country clubs. 

It is the same along the western coast, 
where people spend much time outdoors 
all the year, as in the east where winter 
weather is unfriendly and summer weather 
unbearable in the cities. 

It is easy to understand why everyone 
who can leaves New York or Philadelphia 
or Chicago or St. Louis in midsummer. 
Sut can anybody explain why a San Fran- 
ciscan should go away in July or August 
from the coolest spot less than a mile high 
on any map of the United States? Or why 
people of Seattle or Tacoma should choose 
the traditional summer months for a vaca- 
tion trip? Or why Los Angeles leaves her 
midsummer night’s blankets for New Mexi- 
cans and Arizonans to crawl under? 

But they do. It may be like dancing the 
Paul Jones. The fun of the dance is the 





change of partners. The new one is not 
always better, but he’s different. 

It is also easy to understand the west- 
ward-ho of the people of the central valleys 
of the coast states. They are largely trans- 
planted easterners, who have brought with 
them their eastern habit of the summer va- 
cation. They have brought with them too, 
it seems, their eastern thermometers with 
mercury trained to climb like a monkey, 
and it keeps at its monkey climbing 
during June, July and August, though 
here it has learned the trick of coming 
down at night and starting up anew each 
morning. 

Beyond these valleys are the deserts 
that leech the vitality, and the high alti- 
tudes that stretch nerves to the breaking 
point. And these desert dwellers and taut- 
nerved mountain dwellers and the dwellers 
in the great valleys start tobogganing sea- 
ward in the season by common consent 
dedicated to vacationing, descending in a 
veritable avalanche, carrying with them 
the city folk whose choice of play time may 
be governed by the closing of school and a 
general slackening of business. 

Always the mountains draw a certain 
number from the sea-level cities, but the 
great general exodus is seaward. 
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In the east they call it going to the shore. 
Here in the west we go to the beach. In 
the east the shore is as full as the cities. 
Here in the great big west the sands of the 
sea may yet be seen. No beach, however 
popular, is as populous as the city left 
behind. And there are dear remote spots 
here and there, not popular in the sense of 
a six-best-seller, where who really 
loves the sea may love it in peace and quiet 
with all modern conveniences. 

The hardest part of summering at the 
beach is deciding which beach to choose. 
It is as difficult as ordering a meal a la 
carte. This card of western beaches 
reaches from San Diego bay to Puget 
Sound, to say nothing of the Canada coast 
where Canadians who have basked in the 
sunshine of southern California in = mid- 
winter become quite independent in the 
summer. They have alluring beaches of 
their own. 

The question is: you make your 
choice from the left side of the card, or 
must you order by the price column? Are 
you a gourmet or a gourmand, an epicure 
or a dyspeptic, or just an everyday person 
with a good healthy appetite for pleasure? 
There are beaches for every taste, for one 
who enjoys pate de fois gras and trutiles, 
for one who really prefers a cheese sand- 
wich. 

Would you have the charm of unpre- 
tentious luxury, there is Hotel del Coro- 
nado. Would you have the sumptuous 
grandeur of a French Louis, there is the 
Virginia at Long Beach. Would you have 
the acme of modern comfort with milk 
and vegetables fresh from the hotel’s own 
farm, there are the Potter and the Arling- 
ton at Santa Barbara. Would you have the 
sea on one side and the redwood forest at 
the other, there is the Casa del Rey at 
Santa Cruz. Would you have your sea 
breeze filtered through oaks and pines and 
the bloom of flowers, there’s Del Monte 
snug in its wonderful park. Would you 
listen to the breakers until they tire you 
and then rest on the quiet waters of a still 
blue bay, there is the Bayocean on its 
pine-clad strip of sand at the lower end of 
Tillamook bay on the Oregon coast. 

Would you be lord of your own castle, 
the freest of the free, rent 
bungalow at any beach on the coast. 

Would you know the joy of living as 
close to Nature as may be with running 


one 


can 


a cottage or 
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water and electric lights; there are tent 
cities at Coronado, at Catalina, at Venice, 
and everywhere along the Washington and 
Oregon coast, where you can wear khaki 
from morning till night, do your own cook- 
ing and everything else you please. 

The season at the southern beaches opens 
the last of June. Then the bands begin to 
play in their shells every afternoon. Led 
by Italians with flowing locks and a divine 
fire, these bands play real music which 
anyone may enjoy without money and 
without price. Loitering idly on the 
benches while the bands are playing recalls 
times when one has sauntered along the 
terrace or esplanade at some north European 
seaside resort and thought to rest for a 
moment on a seat set neatly as a trap at a 
point of vantage. Never was the moment 
so short that the man with the tin box did 
not come jingling along to collect some 
trifling pence or centimes for the brief 
privilege. Here not only the seats are free 
but the music, and the chance to fall in 
love with the dreamy-eyed Italian leader. 

In the evening, after the sun has spilled 
all the colors in the world into the lap of 
the Lady of the Sea, and the stars and the 
long lines of electric lights have begun 
winking at each other, the bands move into 
big pavilions and anyone may go in and 
dance at  five-cents-per. In the cafés 
people sit sipping and gossiping until the 
spirit moves them to do a tango or a one- 
step on the strip of polished floor that is 
for the moment as much a part of the 
furnishing of a café as chair and _ table. 
No California summer night by the sea is 
ever warm enough to wilt a collar. The 
cold Japam current takes care of that. 

It was at Santa Monica that Los Angeles 
villagers took their outings in the early 
seventies, when it had but a single little 
row of trees along the bluff and a cheap 
board pavilion. Here in the boom days 
homeseekers with return tickets in their 
pockets came for their first glimpse of the 
ocean and filled bottles with water to take 
back home. 

One day in the early nineties the little 
God of Chance sat scowling. 

Great men willed that Santa Monica 
bay should be a deep sea harbor, its wide 
arms open to the ships of all the world. 

Collis P. Huntington, man of iron will, 
reached out into the sea a mile with a 
costly wharf, beckoning reluctant ships 
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In its all-the-year season, the western coast has an element of perpetual youth. Its 
people may plan to go to the beaches when it suits them best and not merely 
because others are going. Thus the Coast, at least, need never grow up 
and spend the rest of its days longing to be young again 


that sought a more sheltered port. At 
Redondo in the lower horn of the bay other 
men built a wharf and beckoned. There 
were days when their purpose seemed so 
certain of fulfilment that Abbott Kinney 
and Francis J. Ryan bought some miles 
of sand dune and marshland below the town 
of Santa Monica on the hazard that the 
Santa Fe would build wharves and docks 
and tracks to further the commercial 
monopoly of this bay. 


All the while the little God of Chance sat 
tight, scowling at these men of mighty wills 
and millions, bent on saving that match- 
less stretch of strand as a perpetual play- 
ground for coming millions. 

Then suddenly one day, after long years 
of doubt, the little God of Chance was seen 
to wink a wicked eye and by that sign make 
known that the men of mighty wills and 
millions had been routed. The doughty 
Huntington retreated to the sheltering 
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The beach experts explain that the breaking of the 
Phe lungs expand the wish-bom j i 
go to the beach for almost eve euson ut 


ry ? 
skeleton mountains and valleys with all the 


arm of Point Firmin and the Santa Fe hid 
its head in the waiting lap of San Diego, 
both better ports for ships than Santa 
Monica bay could ever be. 

And Ryan said to Kinney: 

“We're broke.” 

And Kinney of the unflinching blue eye 
said to Ryan: 

“But one must stay in the game.” 

And the little God of Chance nodded in 
approbation. 

Straight through the shifting sand, just 
out of the breakers’ reach, Abbott Kinney 
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ocean Waves creates ozone 
And you begin wishing to do things, exhibiting the modern tendency to 
der the sun 
hat-raising ¢ 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, BY GRAHAM 


Ozone expands the lungs. 


but the beach itself. You race on tracks swung over 


hilling whoop-the-whoops that morbid mind can devise 


built a half mile or so of board sidewalk, 
and called aloud: 

“Whosoever will may come and set upon 
this ground tent, shack, cottage, shelter 
of whatever sort, for a rental of two dollars 
and fifty cents a year, and fresh water piped 
to the door.” 

Back of the shifting sand, where the earth 
was anchored and lots stayed in place 
from day to day, he built three houses. 
He offered lots for sale at forty dollars 
with a lottery chance in one of these houses. 
A few of the lots were sold, and presently 




































































PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE WEST COAST OF VANCOUVER ISLAND, B. C. 


“Ackawades” is Siwash for musical or singing sands. 


The northern beaches are first aid to those who hesitate 


between sea and mountains, waves and woods. They solve the problem of family or friendly party divided 
against itself in taste. The spoil of mountain stream and briny deep is theirs to command. The “singing sands” 
become vocal with a summer symphony, sounded by the ocean breeze upon the twin harps of forest and sea 


a single file of renters lined the board walk, 
and the motiey group of seaside dwellings 
was christened Ocean Park. 

“One must stay in the game” said 
Abbott Kinney, so he offered fifty dollars 
apiece for every baby born in Ocean Park, 
and in time he began to build a railroad 
between his cluster of cottages and Los 
Angeles. 

He stayed in the game. 

Today the lots once leased at two dollars 
and a half a year are worth from $800 to 
$2000 a front foot. 


Today three car lines running hundreds 
of trains a day are not enough to meet the 
daily need. More are in prospect. And on 
Sundays and holidays two boulevards are 
lined with automobiles in close procession 
going to and fro, and a third boulevard is 
under way. A special pier has been built 
for the parking of automobiles. 

Today a twenty-foot cement walk with 
ornamental electroliers has replaced that 
half mile of board walk, joining seven miles 
of pleasure piers, bath-houses, cafés great 
and small, band stands, shops and shacks 
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and cottages, making of Santa Monica, 
Ocean Park and Venice one continuous 
pleasure place, while at the other horn of 
the bay Redondo Beach, Hermosa and 
Manhattan Beach have grown together 
with an equal sea frontage. All six are 
joined by an electric railway and by a 
boulevard close to the sea. 

Today the mile-long wharf of Hunting- 
ton is being torn out pile by pile, and on 
the wreckage of it sits the little God of 
Chance, smirking like a kewpie in token of 
his victory. 

Santa Monica is now, in the parlance of 
the real estate man, a high-class villa tract. 
She refers the day sojourner and the tran- 
sient summer dweller to the sands beyond 
her stately Palisades, to what was once 
Ocean Park. There he finds solid blocks 
of bungalows with green lawns and flower- 
beds and lots of brown-legged barefoot 
babies, and apartment houses which bring 
fabulous prices by the month in summer 
and commuters by the carload from Los 
Angeles in winter. There is a great bath- 
house of Moorish ancestry, an acre of glossy 
dancing floor at the end of a pier lined with 
catch-penny diversions, offering as prizes 
for skill or perseverance the ubiquitous 
iniquitous pennant and all sorts of Japanese 
atrocities in bamboo and cheap_ wares. 


ir 





There are cafés great and small and counters 
where you buy barbecued sandwiches and 
popcorn crisps. All these show the modern 
tendency to go to the beach for almost 
every reason under the sun but the beach 
itself. 

“One must stay in the game” said the 
man who brought Ocean Park into being. 
The sand dunes had blossomed and borne 
fruit. But back of them were acres of 
marshland. These he drained and cut with 
canals, lined with cement and open to the 
sea. Upon the canals he floated gondolas 
and beside them he planted trees and 
flowers and small cottages, part canvas, 
part wood. On a broad street between the 
main canal and the sea he built shops and 
restaurants fashioned after palaces on the 
Grand Canal of the ancient Venice. And 
then he out-Burbanked Luther Burbank. 
Upon this imitation Venice he grafted 
Coney Island. 

The breaking of the ocean waves, the 
beach expert explains, creates ozone. Ozone 
expands the lungs. The lungs expand the 
wish-bone. And you begin wishing to do 
things, anything, all sorts of things. Sedate 
persons wish to ride gorgeous Arabian nights 
horses and camels that gallop to jaunty 
tunes. Cautious persons wish to race on 
tracks swung over skeleton mountains and 





By the gentle slope of Seal Beach a 
herd of seals has made its home, 
coming close in on the sand 
for daily rations of tish 
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PHOTOGRAPHED AT NEWPORT, 
OREGON, BY GIFFORD 
At one’s back stretches the mystery 
of the deep green forests; before 
one rolls the mystery of 
the deep green sea 


valleys. Timid persons wish to venture 
into the strange spooky bowels of subter- 
ranean papier maché Chinatowns. Home- 
loving persons have a mad desire to explore 
in ten minutes for ten cents the Zambesi 
river, Muir Glacier, Panama Canal, Yellow- 
stone Park, the Alps and Niagara Fall done 
on painted canvas. And on they go with 
all the hat-raising, thrilling, chilling whoop- 
the-whoops that morbid mind can devise. 

Below the amusement zone cottagers may 
find breathing space in Venice, and but a 
few miles down the bay by trolley cars, so 
close to the surf that the spray blows in the 
car windows, are Manhattan Beach and 
Hermosa, less for the day sojourner than 
for those with a week or a month or a sea- 
son to spend. People come here for the 
beach itself, for a dip in the sea, for fishing, 
a marshmallow bake on the sand for the 
children, and a quiet rest. 

Redondo Beach flirts with the summer 
seasoner and the day sojourner, and has the 
biggest salt water plunge in the world, its 
acre of dancing floor, its racers and chasers 
and merry-go-rounds, its Japanese ping-pong 
and shooting galleries for those who 
do not like to hunt moonstones and kelp 
and clams on the beach. Redondo has a 









preference for quiet folk who love simple 
pleasures, and it strikes its summer key- 
note with a great open-air Easter concert 
by a chorus of hundreds of voices. 

Society reporters for the Los Angeles 
papers always keep an eye on Redondo 
Beach in summer, following their prey to a 
bluff beyond the pleasure center where 
charming cottages are hidden in a jungle of 
trees and flowers, and on to Cliffton-by-the- 
Sea where handsome houses face a rare 
marine view and the boulevard that skirts 
the Palos Verdes hills. No one beach can 
claim a monopoly of Society of the capital 
S. Each has its devotees, and its own ex- 
clusive colony of house owners who pursue 
their conventional pleasures regardless of 
the coming and going of the Everybodies. 

For all these years the great Palos Verdes 
rancho has swept unbroken across the head- 
land separating Santa Monica bay from the 
Los Angeles harbor. The Boulevard is on 
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As yet, conventionality 
comfortable things in the surf 
women, who do not 
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the inland side, winding in and out among 
the soft-bosomed hills, in January clothed 
in green velvet, in July wearing the cloth- 
of-gold of the after harvest. 

But of late khaki-clad engineers have 
tramped across it day after day, surveying 
for roads and great villa sites, and they are 
now giving way to landscape gardeners, and 
houses are being designed for a colony of 
eastern millionaires headed by Frank A. 
Vanderlip, James Trumbull and W. P. 
Davidson, who plan to build here a rival to 
Newport of the Rhode Island coast. None 
but a millionaire or near-millionaire may 
hope to own a villa on the Palos Verdes 
heights, but as cats may look at kings so 
none can deny to the yous and mes with no 
income tax to pay the joy of looking at the 
mansions that will rise on these heights and 
the gardens around them. 

From the Palos Verdes heights eastward 
is another chain of beaches, each with as 
many devotees as those on Santa Monica 
bay. While men were quarreling over the 
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has not reached a very advanced stage at the 
~w bathing-suits 


put on a fetching bathing costume 








Western beaches. Women wear 
appeal strongly to western 
and never get it wet 


respective merits of Santa Monica and San 
Pedro bays as a harbor, sheep and cattle 
grazed on the heights above them and on 
the bluff to the east. Today a city of tifty 
thousand sits aloft that bluff, and a mid- 
summer or midwinter census would prob- 
ably show -half as many more. It is the 
stronghold of Iowa and the middle West 
and savors of Ocean Grove of the Atlantic 
Coast. It was for long a camp-meeting 
place and Chautauqua center, and the spirit ‘ 
of those days still pervades the town in the 
form of .strict regulation of amusements, 
sporadic outbursts against dancing and a 
determined effort to prevent the use of 
liquor in any form. 

Long Beach has its Pike where those who 
have ozonitis are quickly separated from 
their nickels and dimes and easy laughs, 
and at the head of the Pike stands one of 
the most costly and pretentious hotels on 
the coast. Always in summer there are 
championship tennis games on the Virginia 
courts, and the course of the annual yacht 






































— = - = PHOTOGRAPH BY THE WEST COAST ART COMPANY : 
From the heated interior valleys of California, and from the vast heart of the sumimer-smitten Southwest 








come troops of fruit and alfalfa and hog and eattle folk for a breath of the sea, 


after the heavy work of harvest and market time 


races is parallel with the long straight line 
of breakers that gives the resort its name. 
On the Pike one finds again the biggest salt- 
water bath-house in the world. 

At Long Beach the greatest of California 
indoor sports is pursued outdoors the year 
round. This popular sport is reading in the 
daily papers how the folks back east are in 
the throes of a blizzard or dropping dead on 
the streets from the heat. Given to the 
sport himself, no doubt, some enterprising 

t person on the Pike has placed near the 
bandstand a blackboard with a map of the 
United States divided into districts, and 


daily through the year he posts the tempera- 
y ture at a given hour of day in each district. 


Passing groups on benches or under the 
great gay beach umbrellas that dot the sand 
like mammoth parti-colored toadstools, 
one overhears Iowans, Ohioans, Pennsyl- 
j vanians—recruits from where not?—telling 
of building fires around pumps to thaw them 
out, the damage done to dining-room fur- 
niture from frozen water pipes, of hot winds 





that shriveled the corn just before harvest 
time, and nights spent roaming through the 
house in search of a breath of air. The correct 
outfit for this sport, summer and winter, 
includes a sweater or a warm coat, which 
may not be needed for a few hours at mid- 
day but is never safely omitted at the beach. 

From Long Beach the coast makes a long 
slow curve for thirty miles, and the next in 
the chain of beaches is Naples whose day is 
not yet, but which has rare possibilities with 
its broad deep canals and the still waters 
of Alamitos bay that can be traveled inland 
eight miles by steam launches and row boats. 
Sharing with Naples this bay and cut into 
a peninsula by Anaheim bay on the other 
side, Seal Beach thrusts itself boldly into the 
landscape, offering a diversity of quiet pleas- 
ure in boating and bathing in the still bay 
waters, bathing under the face of the bluff 
in a surf that invites babes and their timid 
elders because of the gentle slope of the beach. 

A herd of seals make their home here, 
coming close in on the sand for their daily 
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OTOGRAPHED AT §$ANTA CRUZ 








PH , CALIFORNIA, BY H. C. TIBBITTS 
In the blue bay of Monterey the fish from northern and southern waters meet and all the fisherman has to 
do is to decide what kind he wishes to eateh and then go th and cateh it. At Santa Cruz, 
agog With summer pageantry, and at Del Monte, thronged with Society (capital S), 
golf and dancing vie with the pleasures of the sandy shore 


rations of fish. When the tide is out, men 
with trousers rolled high and women with 
skirts pinned out of harm’s way patrol the 
beach digging for molluscs and are always 
sure of a good mess cf Pizmo or razor clams, 
There 
is dancing but once a week, and when it 
gets to be a nightly affair some present 
lovers of Seal Beach will trek farther—but 
then, they never will be missed! 
Huntington Beach is beloved of old 
soldiers and Methodists, who hold annual 
reunions there. Farther down are the New- 


mussels, cockles, oysters or scallops. 
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ports, Old, East and West, alike in nothing 
but name to the eastern Newport—quiet 
little places where people go to avoid the 
day crowds of Sundays and holidays. Be- 
yond, where the sea breaks through the 
coast and forms a still and shallow bay, is 
Balboa, quiet too, and therefore desirable 
to those who go down to the sea for the sea’s 
sake. 

In the very dooryard of this round dozen 
of fair daughters of the sea looms Catalina, 
the tisherman’s Nirvana. No angler who 
has ever thumbed a reel but longs to hug to 












































PHOTOGRAPHED FROM NEAH-KAH-NIE MOUNTAIN, OREGON, BY GIFFORD 


Tillamook, bay of the “Many Waters,” 


at whose northern bend 


Neah-Kah-Nie mountain stands sentinel. has 


a roster of beach towns that sounds as though the map had been turned over until the Atlantic edge fitted 


the Pacific. 


sut life is still simple at the beaches of the Northwest 


Coast. Society comes, but the sands of 


the sea may yet be seen and the sea may be loved in peace and quiet with all modern conveniences 


his heart a dripping, gasping tuna caught 
under the stringent rules of the Tuna Club 
and giving him the glory of that coveted 
button. The tuna is considerate enough to 
open his season in June, in time for the sum- 
mer vacationist, and happy is that man or 
woman who, after a mad ride over the sea, 
lands a tuna equal the fisherman’s own 
weight under no rules at all, or a deep sea 
bass or yellowtail equal in length to the 
fisherman and double his weight, or any 
little old fish that tips the beam at some- 
thing near a quarter ton. 


Young naval and military officers feed 
from the hand at Coronado on San Diego 
bay, for there is a fort on Point Loma, as 
well as a most spectacular drive built by 
the government, and warships often linger 
around San Diego bay. Of course that 
means dancing, for the hotel has a fascinat- 
ing circular ball-room and there is no 
dearth of girls. But where is there not 
dancing nowadays? Men are doing the new 
dances who used to slip out on the veranda 
and smoke a few years ago, and the officers 
do not have as free a field as of yore. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED AT 
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Where the sea breaks through the coast and forms shallow bays there is the quiet sport of boating on 
the still water, tar from the madding crowd, and thus desirable for those who 
claim they go down to the sea for the sea’s sake 


Coronado, famous for its winter polo, has 
ventured on summer polo, and of course 
there is tennis and golf, and the bay is al- 
ways full of motor boats, row boats and 
sail boats, whose skippers do not have to 
be rescued by the bathers. 

Two roads, one by the sea, the other over 
a beautiful mountain pass, lead to Santa 
Barbara, not yet, and it is hoped never to 
be, invaded by the pleasure-monger. Santa 
Barbara retains much of the spirit of days 
before the Gringo came, despite her great 
hotels and the lively colony at Montecito, 
whose members sometimes slip away for a 
little while in summer because it is hard 
to go away in winter. 
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San Francisco does not need to go away 
from home for a beach to play on. It has 
one within the city limits. When Adolph 
Sutro perched a restaurant on the rugged 
cliff above the rocks where seals sun them- 
selves on bright days, he created an insti- 
tution that has remained in a class by itself 
for fifty years. Children of the last genera- 
tion saw pictures of the Cliff House in their 
geographies together with pictures of Hot- 
tentots with rings in their noses, the Alps 
and other wonders of the world. It was on 
wall paper used in parlors of the middle 
west, and children heard tales of it as they 
heard of Alice in Wonderland. For a half 
century the Cliff House has been as a hinge 
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in the Golden Gate, a hinge renewed now 
and then, but never long out of service. 

There were days when it cost twenty-five 
dollars to go from Market street in a Cliff 
House hack and back again, and that was 
with many the smallest item of the trip. 
There were days when women hesitated to 
go alone for anything more than a look at 
the seals from the Cliff House terrace. 
Now you can make the round trip for a 
dime, and at four o’clock on any sunny 
afternoon the upper floor is buzzing like a 
woman’s club and grandmothers are sip- 
ping tea with their débutante grand- 
daughters. 

This does not mean that they serve only 
tea at the Cliff House, nor that its gayeties 
cease at sundown when the seals are no 
longer visible. All roads from San Fran- 
cisco lead there sooner or later, and one 
might almost say that its doors need no 
hinges. 

Only the hardy go into the surf at this 
beach, for neither wind nor water is ever 
warm. But close to the Cliff House are the 
great Sutro Baths, the largest in the world. 
It will be noticed that this is the fourth 
bath-house on the California coast declared 
by equally reputable persons to be the 
largest in the world. The Californian’s love 


of superlatives is after all but a harmless 
habit, and it is comfortable for the traveler 
to know that with four chances he must 
certainly have seen the largest bath-house. 

Santa Cruz sits by the blue bay of 
Monterey in which the fish from northern 
and southern waters meet, and where all 
the fisherman has to do is to decide what 
kind he wishes to catch and then go forth 
and catch it. 

Straight out from the valleys of the Santa 
Clara and the San Joaquin come whole 
troops of fruit and alfalfa and hog and 
cattle kings and queens, princes and prin- 
cesses, for a breath of the sea after the heavy 
work of harvest and market time. Santa 
Cruz and the Oregon and Washington coast 
are made for those who think long and hard 
and can not decide whether they love sea or 
mountains better. 

In just twenty minutes from Santa Cruz 
by train, one reaches the heart of a grove 
of sequoias, their ancient trunks big enough 
for men to livein and reaching two and three 
hundred feet into the air. 

On the other horn of teeming Monterey 
bay is Del Monte—and nothing like it any- 
where. It is a cool dark shadow in the 
summer landscape. It is a hotel entirely 
surrounded by every natural beauty. 
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The menu of summer beaches stretches from San Diego bay to Puget Sound and the Canada coast. Between 
Vancouver island and Bellingham bay lie anchored the hund 





d magic islands of San Juan, 


hiding buried treasure of vacation gold for the care-free adventurer 
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from the great sea Whipped by a ceaseless summer wind 


Foolish people strap their golf clubs and 
go away from Del Monte when winter is 
over in the east, unable to believe that if 
they can play golf coatless and in linen in 
December they could look at a golf stick in 
summer. Yet in July is the great golf 
tournament of the coast. 

In this freaky land that only Californians 
understand, San Franciscans come to Del 
Monte to get warm in July and August as 
they come to get cool if the sun shines too 
brightly on them in January. Fashionables 
from Pacific Heights and all the Peninsula 
places foregather here upon occasion. Five- 
and ten-thousand-dollar dogs drag heiresses 
about on their leashes, and one day it oc- 
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curred to some one that a bench show at 
Del Monte would be just the thing. They 
tried it once for dogs and they tried it once 
for cats; but since it was not desirable to 
add a hair-pulling contest to tux ist of 
sporting events, since they are advocates of 
peace at Del Monte, the first shows were 
the last. There were not prizes for every- 
body, and everybody knew her dog and cat 
were best, and when Californians try their 
superlatives on one another it is no longer 
a harmless habit. 

Eastern school teachers vacationing in 
California stop for a day at Del Monte to 
take the seventeen-mile drive and regret 
that they have spent all their time and 
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money in the south. Painters can not resist 
the beauty of the rugged coast of this 
peninsula where the restless ocean has 
worried the rocks to a wrinkled old age and 
the winds have distorted the cluster of rare 
cypress such as one sees in miniature in 
Japanese gardens, here grown large. Just 
before the road leaves the sea and turns 
into woods that befool you into the belief 
that you are in high mountains, there lies 
before you Carmel of the lapis lazuli water 
and the silver sand, a place populated by 
authors and artists who produce their plays 
and pageants in a forest theatre. 

For most of its length the Oregon coast 
has the ruggedness of New England. But 
there are gentler stretches here and there, 
usually where the rivers enter the sea, which 
make the northwesterner independent. 

As with Santa Cruz, these northern 
beaches the problem of family 
or party of friends divided against itself 
in taste. They may live together in hotel 
or cottage or in tents under great firs and 
spruces, and those who will may hunt 
clams, scallops, limplets, crabs, crawtish, 
shrimps, rock oysters, agates, carnelians 
and moonstones, while others may go out 
on the sea for salmon, cod, nalibut, skul- 
pins and groupers, and the rest may follow 
the trout streams into the sky-scraping 
forests and bring in wildcats, coons, bear, 
cougar, deer and elk. 

Life is still very simple at the beaches 
of the northwest coast. Society comes 
down from Portland and Tacoma and Se- 
attle, but it does not bring a lot of trunks. 
It comes with linens and khaki and cordu- 
roy, and does not discuss the grave ques- 
tion of whether or not it shall dress for 
dinner. Every resort has a hotel and a 
dancing pavilion, but a tent under some 
of the great trees that come marching down 
the mountain sides in solid phalanx and 
form a dark green sea wall appeals to more 
people than the hotels. 

Tillamook, bay of the “Many Waters,” 
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at whose northern bend Neah-kah-nie 
mountain stands sentinel. has a roster of 
names that sound as if the map had been 
turned over. There are Brighton and Man- 
hattan Beach, Seaview and Rockaway, 
while farther down is Newport, and above 
on the Washington coast are Long Beach 
and Ocean Park. It is a pity that a coast 


so full of character should hide its indi- 
viduality under such threadbare names 
when there are names in the world like 


Neah-kah-nie, Yaquina, Tillamook, — II- 
waco, Nahcotta, Hoquiam, Moclips, which 
will soon be the only trace of the life of the 
Northwest antedating Lewis and Clark. 

Neah-kah-nie mountain juts spectacu- 
larly into the sea, an island save for a nar- 
row strip of land that bridges the distance 
between mountain and mainland. On one 
side there is a gentle grassy slope, but the 
greater part of Neah-kah-nie is a sheer 
rock wall, grim as Gibraltar, yielding noth- 
ing to the everlasting teasing of the sea. 
Around the sheer face of it is an automo- 
bile road, reminiscent of the Amalfi drive. 
On the Italian coast one comes occasionally 
upon a tiny lemon orchard or a small vine- 
yard. From Neah-kah-aie one gets a sweep- 
ing panorama of the mightiest forests of 
spruce, hemlock, fir and cedar in the world. 

The Northwest is yet young. Its great 
day is to come. But for unalloyed joy in 
the natural beauty of its coast, the great 
day is now—before man has gone too far 
with his alleged improvements. 

It is, after all, the youth of the West 
that is its chief charm. And it is a pity 
that the West should try so hard to grow 
up, aping the ways of the older East with 
its set its conventions and arti- 
ficialities. In its all-the-year season the 
western coast has an element of perpetual 
youth and if people would plan to go to the 
beach when it suits them best and not 
merely because others are going, the coast 
at least need never grow up and spend the 
rest of its days wishing to be young again. 
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“Steve has struck water—plenty of it’ said Billy. “I don’t give 


a damn what he’s struck!” flared Burdick. 
“Where's Miss Carson?’’ 
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THE MAN WHO WON 


THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 
Author of the Billy Fortune Stories 


INustrated by Arthur Cahill 











As far as it has gone* the story is as follows: Cass Burdick, general manager of the 
Weismann Land, Cattle & Sheep Company’s vast interests in Wyoming, is energetic 
and masterful, “a born result-getter.” A severe drouth threatens death to the sheep, and 
Burdick depends upon a certain unfailing spring, an oasis in the grassless desert, but he 
is balked by the Carsons, homesteaders from Iowa, who stake their claim upon the spring 
and twenty choice acres near it and proceed to improve the land. Burdick knows that fail- 
ure to secure the spring means his failure to rise to partnership with the company. He 
calls upon the Carsons, whose right to establish a permanent home is warmly defended by 
their beautiful and spirited daughter, Janet. The clash between Burdick and Carson is the 
old frontier feud—the bitter struggle between stockman and farmer for possession of the 
land. In the ensuing crisis Billy Fortune steps from the pages of Mr. Lighton’s famous 
Billy Fortune siories to enlist as Burdick’s first lieutenant. Reappearing with Billy are two 
quaint characters of the range, Steve Brainard and ‘““Squint” Wade. Even Cupid seems 
to be conspiring against Burdick’s peace of mind; his business prospects are further 
clouded by the advent of Surveyor Boughton who proposes to reclaim for the government 
five thousand acres of the Weismann Company’s grazing lands, and Burdick, to acquire the 
coveted spring, resolves upon an encounter with the Carsons. During the gun-play that 
follows, Burdick is badly wounded and becomes a patient in the Carsons’ home, where he 
is visited by his employer, Weismann. With recovery comes romance; but Burdick 
says good-by to Janet and the household and departs with Billy Fortune, who is mystified 
that Burdick, evidently in love with Janet, wires to “Katherine” in the East: “T shall come 
to you on the first possible day.’’ As soon as he is able to travel, Burdick goes East to 
confer with Weismann and to meet Katherine, but her charm and beauty fail to win 
him and he returns with renewed fighting spirit to the field of action in Wyoming, only to 
be outwitted by Billy Fortune and “Squint” Wade, before Cupid himself takes command. 
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CUPID IN COMMAND 


pade Billy Fortune had religiously busy enough to get the effects he wanted. 

abstained from work of any sort. Not On the morning following Burdick’s visit 

a hand’s turn would he do. He was loafing Billy got up briskly from the Carsons’ 

and inviting his mind, putting on a fine breakfast table. Lately he had been used 

appearance of nonchalant leisure. Never- to hanging around for an hour or so, fetching 
*This story began in the December, 1913, number. 


we the three or four days of his esca- theless, back of appearances, he had been 
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wood and water, smoking a little, joking 
a little, making of himself something be- 
tween a delight and a nuisance; but now he 
went with the men, as they were ready to 
begin the day’s work upon the walls of the 
house. 

For a little while he stood by, watching 
Bob’s inexpert endeavor to trim the edge 
of one of the logs. To Billy every stroke 
appeared back-handed, ineffectual. 

“Mebbe it would go better if you’d try 
hittin’ twice in the same place” he com- 
mented. ‘That edge looks as if it had been 
chewed off by a horse with bad teeth. You 
ought to have somebody handling that ax 
that knows how.” 

Bob stood erect, red-faced and hot. “It’s 
a wonder you wouldn’t take hold and do it, 
instead of just standing there moving your 
face” he said. “A darned loafer can always 
tell a busy man a lot of wise things.” 

Without a word Billy took the ax and set 
to work, smoothing the mangled timber, 
his every movement practiced, exact, telling. 
When he had run the line to the end he spoke 
carelessly. 

“You might tell your dad to put me back 
on his pay-roll, if he wants to, beginnin’ 
now. I’ve finished up with my little vaca- 
tion. And you might see if me and you can 
lift this stick up where it belongs. No— 
look. Catch hold of it ‘iis way. Now then, 
just one more good grunt and we’ve got her. 
Don’t she fit nice? You stick in them 
spikes while [’'m trimmin’ the next one. 
We can run that piece of wall up to the top 
of the door by noon, if we work.” 

Carson came up from the ditch, where 
he had given his first morning oversight to 
the waterflow, and the three threw them- 
selves with zest into their task. By and by 
the women came and sat near, looking on, 
talking together quietly. At the first 
chance, Billy paused in his labor and went 
to stand beside them, leaning upon the 
handle of his ax. 

“That’s goin’ to be what I call some 
house” he declared with pride. “It looked 
like rank foolishness to me, at first; but it 
don’t any more. Ain’t it pretty, from here? 
It’s awful pretty from any way you look 
at it, hind side, or front side, or sideways. 
Yes, sir, that’s goin’ to be some house! I 
wonder why nobody ever thought about 
makin’ one like it before?” 

The house was a huge, rambling struc- 
ture, of rough stone and hewn Jogs, many 
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angled, simple-lined, massive, roomy. It 
was of only one story, standing amongst 
the great cottonwoods as though it had 
been ordained to that place since the be- 
ginning of things. The sturdy trees made 
for it a kindly shelter, and the house seemed 
to nestle into its place, accepting the kindli- 
ness, making the most of it. 

“No, sir’ said Billy, “there’s nothin’ like 
it anywheres. Look at the way that roof 
fits in under that big branch! That didn’t 
just happen. Lovely things like that dou’t 
ever just happen. Somebody thinks of ’em. 
I wish I’d been the one to think of this.” 

Janet turned to him slowly, looking at 
him in a way that sent a thrill of delight 
through his every fiber. Her smile meant 
much more than pleasure in kis words; it 
was a smile of comradeship, of understand- 
ing, of appreciation of all that was implied 
in what he said. 

“Tt is going to be beautiful’ she said 
simply. 

“There’s such a sight of difference be- 
tween houses, ain’t there?” he questioned. 
“The houses out in this country don’t seem 
like much but just places to crawl into at 
night when there’s nothin’ else to do, or 
when you want to get out of the weather. 
Look at Squint Wade’s house, up yonder; 
and then look at this one! A person can’t 
make a home by just nailin’ a few boards 
together, can he? It takes more than that, 
don’t it? It ain’t the size of it, nor how 
much it costs, nor none of them common 
things. It’s somethin’ else. This house 
here is goin’ to be one of the real ones. 
Look at the way it looks! A hundred years 
from now there’ll be little children playin’ 
around on them porches, and out in the 
front yard: and grandpap will be settin’ 
back there in that corner, smokin’ his pipe 
and lookin’ at ’em and thinkin’. If he’s 
anything of a thinker, he’ll have lots to 
think about, won’t he?” He laughed 
whimsically. ‘But think: that old grand- 
pap ain’t born yet! That’s what I like about 
places like this. There’s plenty of time, 
ain’t there? This house can just stay here 
and wait until the right people happen to 
come along.” 

Janet’s smile was radiant. “Why, Billy!” 
she cried. “I didn’t know you thought of it 
like that.” 

He was a little abashed. ‘‘Mebbe I don’t” 
he said. ‘‘Mebbe I’m just talkin’. There’s 
so much four-flushin’ in this world.” He 
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hurried to aid the other men in swinging a 
new log into place, then came back to the 
women for a moment, looking down upon 
them. There were rare times when his 
mind and speech were without guile. This 
was one of the times. 

“Look here”’ he said, ‘‘this thing’s comin’ 
out all right. Don’t you worry. A country 
that’s got nobody in it but a mess of men- 
folks is liable to behave sort of peculiar, 
sometimes. This has been a _ he-country 
too long. That’s all that’s the matter with 
it. It’s friendlier to you than you think it is. 
There ain’t hardly a man in it that wouldn’t 
give somethin’ to see you win. I’m tellin’ 
you the truth.” 

He broke off abruptly, his eyes narrow- 
ing, peering out across the yellow sand. 
A half-mile away a horseman was following 
the trail at a swinging lope, southward 
bound. Billy’s eyes were intent upon the 
figure for a little time before he spoke again. 
When he turned to look at Janet, he saw 
that she too had observed. 

“There goes one of ’em” he said drily. 
“Cass Burdick. He’s headed for Cheyenne 
to see the lawyers and start some new kind 
of trouble in this business. He’ll do it if 
he can. He’sa great hand for trouble. But 
let me tell you somethin’. You'll laugh; 
but Cass Burdick would give more than 
any of us to have you folks lick him. You 
don’t think so, do you? He don’t, either— 
he thinks he don’t think so. But he does. 
You'll see! Yes, sir, that man is goin’ to 
get licked and like it.””, With which cryptic 
speech Billy went back to his work. 

Janet looked after him, puzzled. “He’s 
so hard to understand” she said. ‘“He’s 
never twice alike. There’s never any way 
of telling what he means.” 

Mrs. Carson laughed gently. “Hard to 
understand?” she echoed. ‘Oh, my dear! 
He’s a boy—just a boy. Every honest man 
is, no matter how he tries to appear. An 
honest man never grows out of boyhood. 
If only the women understood that, life 
would be so fine! It’s our lack of under- 
standing that makes the trouble. We make 
terrible mistakes in trying to be what.we 
think the men want us to be. What an 
honest man wants in a woman is an honesty 
to match his own—nothing but that. The 
unhappy women, the women who com- 
plain of disillusion, are the women who try 
to act parts for their men—charming parts, 
maybe, or brave parts, or strong parts. 
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But it’s only play-acting, after all, and so 
it’s bound to be found out; and then the 
woman finds out that the acted part has 
spoiled happiness. Billy isn’t different 
from any other honest-hearted man. Act- 
ing wouldn’t deceive him for very long. 
His judgments are as quick and clear as 
any boy’s.” 

“Then how can he be so mistaken in Mr. 
Burdick?” Janet commented. “You heard 
what he said.” 

Mrs. Carson laughed again, softly, in real 
amusement. “He isn’t mistaken in Mr. 
Burdick” she returned. “It’s Mr. Burdick 
who is mistaken in himself. Billy is per- 
fectly right. Mr. Burdick is the biggest 
boy of them all.” 

Janet’s gaze had been bent upon the sturdy 
figure following the desert trail. Now she 
looked at her mother, surprised, questioning. 

“Oh!” she breathed. “You don’t think 
that!” 

“Oh, yes I do!” the mother answered 


placidly. “Billy has said it just exactly 
right. I don’t believe that anything Mr. 


Burdick might do would change my mind 
about him. And I’m not afraid of what he 
may do. I haven’t said so to your father. 
He wouldn’t understand. It seems very 
strange; but no man. understands the real 
goodness of good men. They are so much 
better than they know! Mr. Burdick is a 
good man. I found that out when he was 
with us here.” 

Janet’s gaze was unwavering, searching. 


Her color mounted, deepened, flooding 
cheeks and brow. Without a word she 


stooped, hiding her face upon her knees. 
A mist of tenderness gathered in the 
mother’s eyes, but she gave no sign. When 
she spoke, her voice was quiet, even-toned. 

“Billy was right in another way, too” 
she said. “ ‘A country that has only a mess 
of men-folks in it’—that was the way he 
said it. They need us, these men-folks. 
When they’re left alone, they’re such clumsy 
blunderers! So are we without them. 
‘Male and female created He them.’ That 
was a long time ago; but we haven’t found 
out yet all of what it meant. This is a part 
of the meaning—this thing that we’re doing 
here, with our home-making. The very 
best of all that’s in either man or woman 
waits until they’ve made home together— 
a real home.” 

Janet raised her head slowly and sat 
looking at the growing walls of the building, 
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at the men toiling in the glowing sunlight, 
hewing, straining, sweating; and in the few 
moments of silence in their women’s talk 
she listened to the talk of the men—the 
clean jocund jest; the full-throated laugh; 
then the sober word about their work. 

“We can’t do that part, dearie”’ the 
mother said. ‘‘We can’t build. That’s for 
the men to do. But when that’s done, then 
our part comes—breathing the breath of 
life into their work. Neither can do with- 
out the other; and it’s only when the work 
of both is done that the home is made. 
Then life begins.” 

Another log was in place, and Billy stood 
balanced on top of the wall, swinging a 
heavy sledge, driving home the great spikes 
that bound the tiers together. Carson took 
advantage of the brief breathing space to 
throw himself upon the ground beside his 
women, stretching his aching muscles, 
sprawling at his length. His burly chest 
rose and fell strongly from the stress of his 
labor; his hands were scratched and bleed- 
ing; one sleeve hung in ribbons from his 
heavy-muscled arm; his eyes were alight, 
his rugged face aglow. Lying so at his 
wife’s feet, impetuously he put out his hand 
to grasp hers. 

“My soul!” he cried. “If nothing comes 
out of this but defeat i'll feel paid. It’ll be 
worth it, just to have felt a big thing mov- 
ing under my hands. And if it doesn’t come 
to anything, we'll have seen the vision, 
anyway.” He drew in his breath sharply, 
with a sound that was almost like a sob. 
“But, God, Martha! It’s got to come to 
something! It isn’t only my stubborn mind 
that’s set on it; it’s my heart. I want to 
stick here. I want to be a part of this land. 
I want to live here; I want to see the finish 
of what we’ve started. So do you!” He 
sat up, looking out across his new fields, 
vivid with life in the morning light. ‘‘See 
that! This wilderness has been waiting for 
us to give it that touch—it’s been waiting 


for ten thousand years. And we're the 
first!’ 
“Oh, Dad! Come along!” Bob called 


from the house, and Carson got to his feet 
to obey the summons, but stooped to touch 
his wife’s cheek with a kiss. The caress 
seemed unaccustomed, half abashed. “All 
right, old lady!” he said awkwardly, and 
went away. 

Through the summer morning hours the 
men labored at their building, coming 
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ravenous to their dinner in the hot noon- 
time, weary but with abounding spirit. 
When dinner was over, Carson would have 
lingered in the grateful shade of the camp, 
but the younger men urged him to new 
effort. 

“Come on, Dad!’ Bob said. “We can 
tend to the ditches in an hour, and then we 
can finish that south wall before night. 
Let’s go at it.” Though every sinew 
tingled, the older man followed, not to be 
outdone, and they kept at their task until 
the gathering dusk settled upon them. 

Joe Boughton came over to join them at 
supper. There was rollicking light-hearted 
good-humor at the table. A day of big 
definite accomplishment had left the men 
pleased with themselves. Their talk glowed 
and sparkled with their feeling of hearty 
satisfaction. As by common consent, not 
once did they speak of anything that por- 
tended beyond the completion of the work 
they had in hand. It was as if some watch- 
man of the gods had called to them a clear 
“All’s well!” from the high places. Billy 
was at his best, abandoning himself to tales 
of his adventures in the splendid comedy of 
the plains country. He had touched life 
itself at many points—naked life, free of 
all cloaking conventions—and it had taught 
him many things; best of all, to be unafraid. 
The heart and soul of his philosophy were 
laid bare in this supper-table talk. 

“There’s nothin’ ever happens in this 
little old world that ain’t got some good in 
it” he declared once. “I don’t believe 
there’d be any bad at all, if we didn’t scare 
ourselves into believin’ in badness. A man 
that ain’t lookin’ for anything but goodness 
ain’t ever goin’ to find anything else. That’s 
sense, ain’t it? You know mighty well that 
whenever you begin to suspicion in your 
mind that a man is bad, you always make 
him out a heap worse than he’d dare be.” 

He passed his bare plate for refilling and 
bent over it, chuckling. Every proposition 
of a principle that escaped his lips was sure 
to have a story following upon its heels. 

“There was Sven Karlson” he said. 
‘You never knew about him. He was some 
kind of a Swede, I reckon. I guess he is 
yet. He used to be what a person would 
call a plumb bad Swede. When the notion 
took him, he could keep two barkeepers 
workin’ themselves out of breath, all night 
long. If you wanted to have a real wicked 
time, all you had to do was just to trail 
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along behind the Sven boy. But the last I 
knew about him, he was singin’ soprano, or 
somethin’, in the Baptist choir up at Casper. 
He’s got to be rank good, Sven has. You 
wouldn’t hardly believe it could have hap- 
pened the way it did, either. That’s what 
I’m tellin’ you: goodness is liable to crop 
out ’most anywhere, where you ain’t ex- 
pectin’ it at all. 

“There wasn’t anybody in that crowd 
that time that was aimin’ to be good, par- 
ticular. I guess I ought to know, because 
I was with ’em part of the time. There was 
half-a-dozen of ’em, up at Douglas, and 
they’d been at it three or four days, without 
stoppin’ to even eat or sleep, till along at 
the last even the Swede lad had got a plenty; 
and along in the evenin’ everybody was 
figurin’ on quittin’ and goin’ home. Them 
that had folks waitin’ for ’°em was com- 
mencin’ to think about how they was goin’ 
to square it with ’em. They hadn’t done a 
blessed thing that you’d call real wicked; 
but they’d been sort of absent from home 
long enough so that their folks was liable 
to notice it. There was one big cowman 
from up north of Lusk that seemed as if he 
was quite a bit worried about it, so he 
wanted to do somethin’ extra, to save him- 
self trouble. What he done was to buy one 
of these cuckoo clocks to take to his wife. 
Ain’t a man funny, some times? He showed 
the clock to me, after supper. ‘I think 
she’ll like it’ he says. ‘It’ll be such good 
company for her, times when I ain’t there 
myself.’ He kept pokin’ at the works with 
his finger, to make it sing. ‘Hear that!’ he 
says. ‘Ain’t that cheerful? A woman 
couldn’t hardly want anything better than 
that, could she?? When he’d got through 
monkeyin’ with it he put it under his coat; 
and then we went ramblin’ up the street to 
find the rest of the boys and tell ’em 
good-by. 

“Vou wouldn’t ever guess where we found 
Sven Karlson. There was a big tent up 
yonder, on a vacant lot, with a revival goin’ 
on init. I don’t know what kind of religion 
it was; but the boy that was runnin’ it had 
long black hair and one of these sobbin’ 
voices, and when me and the cuckoo man 
got there he was goin’ up and down through 
the crowd, coaxin’ at the sinners. And 
there was Karlson, sittin’ down in the mid- 
dle of the tent, with his elbows on his knees 
and his head down on his hands. Me and 
the other man squeezed in alongside of him 
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and started talkin’ to him; but he didn’t 
notice us at all. I thought he was asleep; 
but pretty soon he kind of stirred a little 
and fetched a sick groan out of him. 
‘What’s the matter, Sven?’ I says. ‘Come 
on; let’s go.’ But he didn’t pay a speck of 
attention to me. He was sayin’ somethin’ 
to himself, down under his breath. ‘Come— 
come!’ says the long-haired one; and right 
then this cuckoo clock turned loose in under 
the other man’s coat and commenced to sing. 
I guess it must have sung a dozen. You’ve 
heard ’em. They’re right melancholy, 
ain’t they? It was perfectly comical. 
Every time the preacher would say ‘Come!’ 
the clock would whirl in and say ‘Cuckoo!’ 
It worried the cowman some; but he couldn’t 
seem able to do nothin’ to stop it. It 
worried the Swede too. He couldn’t make 
out what it was. His mind must have been 
fogged up quite a bit. He lifted his head 
and begun to look around, with his eyes 
stickin’ out, tryin’ to get it located. Only 
he couldn’t. He’d never heard one of ’em 
before. He thought it was some kind of a 
ghost talkin’ to him about how sinful he’d 
been. Any way, the last time that clock 
says ‘Cuckoo!’ Karlson got right up out of 
his seat and climbed over me and right 
straight down to the mourners’ bench. It 
wasn’t the preacher that converted that 
boy; it was the clock. It stuck, too. Yes, 
sir; the Swede was plumb religious after 
that. That’s what I’m tellin’ you. If you 
can get a good Swede out of a cuckoo clock, 
you can get some good out of pretty near 
anything.” 

Billy was a bit disappointed by the effect 
of his story. Bob was attending; but the 
older man, thoroughly tired and comforta- 
bly fed, dozed in his chair. Joe Boughton 
was not asleep; but he might as well have 
been, for all the heed he was giving Billy. 
He was looking at Janet, with all his eyes, 
and all his heart was in his eyes., So much 
Billy saw, in one quick glance; in the next 
he saw that the girl was quite oblivious, 
wholly absorbed by her own thoughts. She 
sat in her place at the far end of the table, 
her round chin supported upon her palm, 
her clear eyes fixed in contemplation of 
something that lay beyond the light of the 
camp, afar in the shadows of the vast, en- 
veloping night. Whatever her vision, it 
engrossed her. Mrs. Carson was attending 
to her evening tasks in the tents. The girl 
seemed unmindful of that, as of every other 
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circumstance. Nor was her vision dis- 
tressful, for her beautiful face was un- 


clouded, serene, rapt, and something more 

something too ethereal for Billy to name, 
though he saw it. In the instant of ob- 
serving those two, Billy forgot the poor 
reception of his story—forgot that he had 
told any story at all. He gave another 
fleeting glance at Boughton, then did a 
little of his heat-lightning thinking. When 
Soughton stirred, after a little time, and 
rose to go to Janet’s side, Billy was ready. 

“Say, Mr. Boughton” he asked inno- 
cently, ‘can you tell me somethin’? Some 
of the boys have been disputin’ about it. 
You ought to know the answer better than 
anybody around here. What do you mean by 
the ‘duty of water’ when you're irrigatin’?” 

In the moment of asking it, Billy flattered 
himself that that was a clever question. 
He could hardly have asked another that 
would have been so likely to divert Bough- 
ton’s attention; and if Boughton tried to 
answer at all, the answer would take time. 
Any number of questions might grow out 
of that one, enough to use up any amount 
of time. That was what Billy wanted. He 
had made up his mind that Boughton 
should not have a talk with Janet tonight 
not with that look in his eyes—and_ not 
with Cass Burdick away down yonder at 
Cheyenne. His heat-lightning thinking had 
led him in this wise: ‘‘He wants her, don’t 
he? Look at him look at her! But she 
ain’t lookin’ at him. If she was thinkin’ 
about him, wouldn’t she be lookin’ at him? 
Who’s she thinkin’ about? It’s somebody 
that ain’t here. Well, who ain’t here? Cass 
Burdick ain’t, for one. Let’s give that man 
another chance. He don’t deserve it, but 
let’s give it to him.”” And so he broke in 
upon Boughton’s evident intention with 
that bland question about the duty of 
water. His conscience suffered no twinge 
because of the fact that he already knew 
quite as much about the water problem 
as Boughton himself. He could have an- 
swered his own question, off-hand. But 
he wanted to make Boughton stop and talk 
for a while. 

Boughton was upon his feet, but the 
question made him hesitate. “The duty of 
water?” he echoed. “‘Why, yes, I can tell 
you.” His hesitation was against him; for 
Janet had roused from her revery and risen. 
“Tll tell you about it after while, Billy” 
Boughton said, and moved to join her. 
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“Yes, but listen a minute”’ Billy returned. 
“Ain’t there a difference between the duty 
of water with different crops you’re growin’? 
It ain’t the same with potatoes that it 
would be with alfalfa, is it? That’s what 
we were talkin’ about. I’d like to know.” 

Janet had gone to help her mother. 

Boughton looked after her regretfully, 
longingly, hungrily; then came to sit beside 
Billy. His explanation was none too clear. 
In his right mind he would have found much 
fault in it himself. 
“The duty of water, Billy” he said, 
—that means the best use you can make 
of the water you have on the crop you’re 
growing on your land, without waste.” 

“Which?” said Billy. “I don’t quite get 
you. Please say that again.” And Joe 
said it again, not quite so clearly as at first. 
Billy’s face showed puzzled bewilderment, 
so Joe tried yet again, putting his mind to 
it. ‘‘When you put an inch of water on an 
acre of land, understanding the crop you’re 
growing, and don’t waste a drop, then you’re 
getting the full duty of your water. The 
full duty of water is all it can be made to do 
in the perfect irrigation of a piece of land.” 

“Oh, yes!” Billy said, but vaguely, as 
though he really wished he could under- 
stand. ‘An inch of water ain’t much on an 
acre, is it?” 

“Oh, that’s only the unit of measure- 
ment” Joe explained. He settled himself 
then to the task of enlightenment. It was 
more of a task than he thought. It took 
much time; and whenever there came an 
opportune chance, Billy prodded him with 
a brand-new question. The women’s work 
was finished, by and by, and they came to 
their usual seats by the fire; Carson had 
gone heavily away to bed, and Bob slum- 
bered peacefully, lying upon the warm 
sand. Still Billy held to the argument 
tenaciously. He was very eager to learn, 
was Billy. That Joe was obviously not 
so eager to teach did not soften the 
heart of the pupil. Only one thing dis- 
turbed him: he wanted to laugh, but dared 
not. He was bent upon making a serious 
inquiry out of this, prolonging it until such 
time as even the elastic etiquette of the 
camp would send Joe away. 

One thing he had not figured upon: he 
began to grow mortally sleepy. Once he 
caught himself sitting bolt upright, in the 
midst of one of Boughton’s carefullest 
explanations, staring dully into the fire, 
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hearing only the low patient murmur of his 
instructor’s voice, not catching a word of 
what was said. He straightened up, gave 
himself a mental shake, and asked a new 
question. In the next minute the eye 
farthest from Boughton was half closed, 
and the other pained with the strain of 
staying wide open. He got out his ‘“mak- 
in’s” and rolled a cigarette, to have some- 
thing really interesting to fix his mind upon; 
but when it was finished he held it in his 
hand idly, forgetting to light it, nodding. 
When he roused again he found himself 
alone. By the appearance of the dying fire 
he knew that he had been asleep for an 
hour or more. The quiet of the night had 
settled upon the camp; but at the outer rim 
of the fire glow he saw Janet and Boughton 
standing together. Not a word was to be 
distinguished, but only the low monotone 
of their earnest speech. 

Billy’s cigarette still hung between his 
lax fingers. Sleepily he fumbled for a 
match, then threw the little roll away and 
went to his bed. 

“Oh, well!’ he said, when he sat with one 
boot off, waiting for the will to take off the 
other. “I don’t know as it’s my funeral. 
If Cass Burdick wants to play it this way, 


let him. I don’t care if he don’t even get 
invited to the weddin’. Gee whiz, but I’m 
sleepy!” 


Joe Boughton had seized his first chance, 
once Billy was sleeping, and had moved 
quietly to Janet’s side, standing above her, 
looking down into her uplifted face. If she 
had not been attending to him closely in the 
earlier hours of the evening she made up 
for it now in the first instant of their eyes’ 
encounter. He was not skilled at all in 
concealment of strong feeling. Every line 
of his handsome face carried revelation. 
It was with difficulty that he compelled 
himself to speak without the excitement 
that was mastering him. He need not have 
been at the pains of repression; nothing he 
might have said would have given a more 
complete disclosure than his fine eyes gave, 
as they met hers. 

“T ought to go” he said, ‘“‘but I want to 
talk with you, first, if you’ll let me. That 
was what I came for, tonight.” 

She met his look fairly, fearlessly. When 
her glance fell, it was not because of fear. 
She knew what he meant to say, as well as 
though it were already said, but she was 
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not afraid. Slowly she arose and stood 
beside him, taking a slow step toward the 
place where the shadowy outline of the 
house loomed. He fell into step with her. 

They paused where the huge pile of rough 
logs lay. There she seated herself, her 
hands folded upon her knees, her face turned 
toward the soft outer darkness, waiting. 

He did not come close to her. As if by 
intention he stood a little apart, beyond 
arm’s reach, but with his gaze fixed upon 
her. 

“You know what I want to say” he began. 
“You’ve known, just as I have, that I must 
tell you this some time. It’s no use to wait 
any longer. Waiting wouldn’t make any 
difference to either of us. You know what 
sort of man I am, even better than I could 
tell you. There’s been nothing in my life 
that I shouldn’t want to have you know. 
The best and truest thing in my whole life 
is what I must tell you now. I can’t say it 
so as to make it seem like that—the one 
great thing of a life-time; but that’s what 
itis. I love you.” 

It was very simply said; so simply as to 
seem without passion, save as she would 
understand. He paused then, still standing 
a little way off from her. The silence 
between them drew out into minutes. 
Janet did not move nor give any other sign, 
but only waited until he would go on. 

“T don’t know why”’ he said presently, 
“but sometimes I’ve felt that I mustn’t 
talk to you of this—not yet—that it’s use- 
less even to hope of your thinking of me now 
as I do of you. I’ve tried to put off telling 
you; but I can’t. That would seem almost 
like denying it to myself. I can’t do that. 
That wouldn’t hide it from myself or from 
you. It can’t be hidden. You’ve known, 
almost from the first day.” 

Without stirring where she sat, she spoke, 
almost in a whisper. “Yes, I’ve known!” 

“And you have cared too, a little’ he 
said. “I’ve seen that.” 

“Oh, more than a little!’ she breathed. 
“How could I care only a little?” Im- 
pulsively she put out her hand to him, and 
eagerly he took it between his own, holding 
it fast, as if trying to get consolation from 
its firm warm clasp. ‘I have cared a great 
deal—a great deal!’ she went on softly. “TI 
can’t let you think less of me than that.” 

Try as he would, he could not find the 
assurance he sought in what she said. ‘‘But 
you don’t care as I would have you! That’s 
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true, isn’t it?’ When she did not answer, 
he drew closer to her, sitting at her side, 
keeping her hand locked in his. “I love 
you!” he said again. “Oh, I love you so! 
If I loved you less than I do, I could make 
you understand; but there aren’t any words 
for the things that mean life and death to a 
man. You would have to feel it yourself 
before you would know. And you don’t 
feel it—not love—not great love.” With all 
gentleness he raised her hand to his lips, 
kissing it softly, again and again. “I could 
wait, if that would do any good. Waiting 
wouldn’t matter, if only—” 

She interrupted then, turning to look 
into his face in the dim light. ‘“‘No” she 
said softly, “it would do no good to wait. 
I am very sure of that.” Great tenderness, 
great compassion, were in her low voice, 
but not the note he longed for. When she 
went on, it was with deep agitation which 
she did not try to conceal. “If I said any- 
thing but the full truth, it would be a poor 
return for what you have told me. I’m 
glad you love me. I do know what sort of 
man you are. To be loved by a strong good 
man is almost as wonderful as to feel love 
itself. But—oh, I’m saying it so badly— 
not as I want to say it at all! [want you to 
know that you have made me glad—glad! 
but it—it doesn’t mean life or death to me, 
as it must if I loved you. Is it cruel to say 
it that way? You wouldn't have me give 
you a love beneath your own?” 
~ Once again he touched her hand with his 
lips. “You are not cruel” he said. “You 
are infinitely kind, and infinitely true. No, 
I couldn’t ask you for less than perfect 
love. And such love doesn’t come by wait- 
ing. I know! It comes all at once, like a 
glory, or it doesn’t come at all. That’s how 
my love for you came to me.” With lin- 
gering touch he released her hand and stood 
before her. In his voice there was no bit- 
terness, but a sound of exaltation. ‘‘Lov- 
ing you is the greatest thing in my life” he 
repeated—‘‘just loving you, without hav- 
ing your love for myself. I’ve told you I 
love you, and you'll remember it always. 
When you know for yourself what love is, 
you'll know what it’s meant to me to tell 
you this.” 


At Cheyenne, Burdick proceeded to 
the office of the company’s lawyers, and 
went at once to the business that had 
brought him there. 


“Well” he said bruskly, ‘“we’ve got 
things into a sweet mess, with that Wade 
homestead filing.” Without waste of 
words he told of what occurred and what 
was likely to come of further efforts of the 
same sort. “Those boys mean just what 
they say, too. They’re capable of any- 
thing in the way of daredeviltry, when 
they’re stirred up to it. They haven’t any 
more respect for the solemn chicanery of 
your courts than I have myself.” 

The senior member of the firm took up 
his habitual posture when in perplexity, 
cocking his feet upon his desk, sliding down 
in his chair until he rested upon the small 
of his back. He seemed to have a theory 
that he could think better so. When he 
had settled himself he rubbed one thick 
hand, badly in need of manicuring, over his 
chin, badly in need of shaving, and cleared 
his throat in a ponderous professional 
manner. He never essayed counsel without 
these preliminaries. The junior partner 
did that part of the firm’s work which had 
to be done standing up and clean-shaven. 

“Hm—h-m-m!”’ growled the older man. 
“Veh! I didn’t think much of that Kansas 
City attorney’s advice. We just followed 
orders, didn’t we? You’ve got no kick 
comin’ against us. We done what you told 
us to. If you’d a-left it to me, now!” 

“Stuff!” said Burdick. ‘You’d have put 
us in some other hole; that’s all. What we 
want is somebody who knows how to get 


us out of the holes. It’s up to you now.’ 


What are you going to do about it?” 

The other man sank a fraction lower in 
his chair and raked his stubby fingers 
through his tousled hair. In the extrem- 
ity of thinking he had a trick of closing one 
eye and peering cunningly out of the other. 
He closed one eye now. ‘Well! In a case 
like this, about the first thing I’d do would 
be to find out who the other man’s lawyer 
is, and mebbe kind of talk with him some. 
It’s Shattuck, ain’t it?” This last was a 
question directed at his partner. 

“Shattuck” said the junior. 

“Shattuck—yeh!” said the — senior. 
“Know him? Well, I do. Pretty good 
lawyer—for some things. Better let me 
talk to him. Mebbe I can sort of size up 
what he’s figurin’ on doin’. Might come 
around in the mornin’, if you ain’t busy, 
after I’ve saw Shattuck. I'll go hunt him 
up after supper. It’s easier to find him 


then. You come around in the mornin’.” 
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Quickly the length of the hall Burdick drove the lawyer, to the head of the flight of stairs leading 
downward to the hotel office 
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Burdick went to his room early in the 
evening. He was not inclined to spend 
time upon the streets. When it was dark 
enough he turned on the dingy lights, 
settled himself in his chair, coatless, to 
smoke and read. The book he brought 
from his pocket had nothing whatever to 
do with the public land laws of the United 
States, nor with the price of wool, nor with 
well-drilling machinery, nor with any com- 
monplace thing. Its pages spoke of the 
ancient theme of the love of a man for a 
woman. Had thé book been in Billy For- 
tune’s hands he wouldn’t have known 
which end of the page was right-side-up. 
It was in Greek—what Billy dubbed a 
“Chinese laundry-ticket book.” 

A knock came at the door, and the door 
was pushed open, without formality, to 
admit a man. He was a short, swarthy 
man, shaven so close that his puffy cheeks 
shone greasily. He wore his hat as he en- 
tered, making no concession to politeness 
save to push it a little farther to the back 
of his head. In the corner of his mouth he 
carried a quill toothpick, which he sucked 
noisily whenever the conversation reached 
a point of any stress. He had not been at 
the pains of sending in his card; instead, 
he squeezed his person through the partly 
opened door and presented himself. 

“You’re Burdick? My name’s Shattuck. 
Ben J. Shattuck. Attorney.”” His eyes, 
like his cheeks, had a greasy shine, with a 
furtive habit of looking up and down and 
all around—everywhere but into the eyes 
of the man he talked to. “I’m attorney 
for Carson” he said, with a liquid draft 
through his toothpick. ‘That injunction, 
you know.” His glance flitted to Bur- 
dick’s face, then away to the ceiling and 
down to the carpet. “Thought I’d come to 
see you. Been talking with Mapes. Mapes 
& Biswell. Mapes was feeling me out. 
Thought I’d better come to see you myself.” 

“Well?” Burdick prompted, when Shat- 
tuck’s roving eye threatened to take him 
entirely away from the issue. 

“Well!” said Shattuck. ‘Understand 
there’s trouble. Injunction no _ good. 
Mapes is figuring on kind of blanket pro- 
ceeding. He says so. That might do. 
Cost a lot of money, though.”” Shattuck’s 
oily gaze alighted for a moment upon Bur- 
dick’s face, only to go fluttering off toward 
the open window. “Thought I’d_ better 
see you myself.” 


Burdick felt the strong distaste that al- 
ways aflected him in the presence of the 
mental sharper. ‘What is it you want?” 
he demanded. 

“Strictly confidential” said Shattuck. 
“You’re a business man. Take it or leave 
it; but word of honor you won’t say any- 
thing to anybody about proposition?” 

“All right”? Burdick retorted sharply. 
“To no one but yourself. I'll tell you what 
I think of it, if it doesn’t suit me.” 

“That can’t hurt” Shattuck returned. 
“Well! Told you I’m attorney for Carson.” 
He nerved himself with two noisy sucks 
through his quill, then took the plunge. 
“You want results. Court proceedings 
no good—tedious—expensive—uncertain. 
Might confess judgment for client, if worth 
while. Confidential, mind!” 

Burdick took a full minute to let the 
meaning of the suggestion fix itself in his 
mind. “What’s that?” he asked slowly. 
“Say that again. You’ll confess judgment 
in favor of our company—sell the Carsons 
out to us—for a price? Is that it? What’s 
your price?” 

“Absolutely confidential?” said Shattuck. 

“Yes” Burdick answered. “Absolutely 
between ourselves. What’s your price for 
selling the Carsons out to us?” 

“Thousand dollars” Shattuck _ said. 
“Five hundred down; five hundred when 
everything satisfactory. Half and_ half. 
Take same chance you do. Fair enough.” 

For another full minute Burdick did not 
stir. Then, in ominous silence, he got 
slowly upon his feet, letting his book fall 
to the floor. With his hands knotted be- 
hind him, he paced the length of the room, 
once, twice, pausing before Shattuck’s 
chair. In silence, with huge strength, he 
gripped the lawyer by the collar of his 
coat, lifting him bodily from his seat, drag- 
ging and shoving him to the door. Quickly 
the length of the hall he drove him, to the 
head of the flight of stairs leading down- 
ward to the hotel office. There, with a 
kick, he sent the lawyer plunging and 
scrambling to the floor below, leaving him 
to make his own explanations when he got 
there. 

In white heat of temper Burdick went 
back to his room. Up and down he paced, 
a dozen times, raging. At last he flung 
into his coat and ran headlong downstairs, 
stopped just long enough to pay his bill, 
and hurried to the stable where he had put 
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up his horse. The next man who occupied 
that room in the hotel was perplexed, no 
doubt, at finding an oddly bound little 
book of Chinese laundry tickets. 

It was Sunday morning when Burdick 
reached the Carson camp. He had ridden 
hard, all night. Billy Fortune was the first 
human being he saw. Billy was seated 
before his tent, tacking a new heel upon 
a riding-boot. 

“Hello, there!’ Billy hailed, waving his 
cobbler’s hammer. ‘‘Your horse is all of a 
sweat. Must have rode some.” He had 
seen Burdick and noted his speed of ap- 
proach afar off, but he affected to make the 
greeting a thing of the present moment only. 


The final instalment of ‘The Man Who Won,” entitled ‘The Victory,’ 
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“Where’s Miss Carson?” Burdick de- 
manded. 

“Miss Carson?” said Billy. “Who? 
You mean the girl? I don’t know. This 
is Sunday. They’ve all gone somewhere. 
Say, Steve has got that upper well down 
two hundred feet. That’s what I heard 
this mornin’.” 

“T don’t care if he’s down a million feet” 
Burdick said. ‘Tell me where Miss Car- 
son Is.” 

“T tell you I don’t know” 
“She’s out yonder, somewheres. 
Steve has struck water—plenty of it.” 

“T don’t give a damn what he’s struck!” 
Burdick flared. ‘‘Where’s Miss Carson?” 


’ 


said Billy. 
And 


will 


appear in the September number. 
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: ey By LAURA BELL EVERETT 
\ 
* } rn ° . 
\ ? rhe praises lovers long have sung 
4 Lose half their music on my tongue. 


I cannot praise your lily hand 
Now somewhat scratched and badly tanned, 
Your tresses, prone to come unpinned, 
Your Grecian nose, now slightly skinned, 
Your step, whose coming stirs the brake; 
(I know those hobnails killed a snake.) 
Where other lovers kneel them down 

At rustle of a silken gown, 

Through forest boughs I gladly note 

The gleaming of your khaki coat. 

I cannot say what many a score 

Of lovers learned to say before, 

But I can praise your songs in camp, 
Your spirit no mishap could damp, 

The mind that marks Sierra saints; 
Whatever happens, no complaints; 

And with this final praise I rest: 

You climbed Mount Brewer with the best. 
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BY MOUNTAIN AND MOLE-HILL TO VANCOUVER 


HEN white men in Africa make 

WV long desert journeys on camel- 
back, they follow the example of 

the Arabs and wind themselves tightly 
from chest to hips with bandages like those 
with which trainers wrap the legs of race- 
horses. This, to put it inelegantly but 
plainly, is done to prevent their bursting 
from the violent and sustained shaking to 
which they are subjected by the roughness 
of the camel’s gait. When I said good-by 
to the Sudan, taking it for granted that I 
would have no further use for my spiral 
corselet in the ultra-civilized country to 
which I was going, I left it behind me in 
Khartoum. How was I to know that I 
would need it far more than I did in Africa 
while journeying in so occidental a convey- 
ance as a motor-car through a region where 
camels are confined to circuses and Turkish 
rug advertisements? But before we— 
that is to say, the Lovely Lady and Tommie 
and Billie and I—had traversed the first 
of the forty atrocious miles which make the 
distance between Portland, Oregon, and 
Kalama, Washington, seem more like four 
hundred, I would have given a good deal 


to have had my strained and aching body 
snugly wrapped in it again. I have had 
more than a speaking acquaintance with 
some roads so bad that they ought to have 
been in jail—in Asiatic Turkey in the rainy 
season, for example, and in Baja Cali- 
fornia—but to the Portland-Kalama road 
I take off my hat in admiration. It is so 
bad that it is a curiosity. Some friends 
in Portland, upon learning that we were 
motoring ‘northward, suggested that it 
would be wise to ship the car as far as 
Tacoma. 

“Nearly every one does it, you know” 
they explained, ‘for the road from here to 
Kalama is a trifle uneven.” (Uneven! I 
like the euphemism!) 

“We've come by road from Mexico” said 
I, a trifle airily, ‘so I doubt if there’s any- 
thing up here that will trouble us.” 

“Y’m glad to see that you’re carrying 
four spare tires’ remarked one of these 
comforters, as he was bidding us good-by. 
“You can have repairs made nowadays by 
almost any country blacksmith, and” he 
added encouragingly, “you can get lini- 
ment almost anywhere.”’ 


The account of this journey began in the December, 1913, number. 
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“You can think of us as dining at the New 
Washington in Seattle tonight” said I, 
and, nodding to Billie, the car, as though 
eager to escape from the city’s turmoil, 
shot down the busy thoroughfare that 
leads to the Vancouver ferry. To avoid 
confusion, I ought to explain that there are 
several Vancouvers: the  three-hundred- 
mile-long island, of course, and the busy 
seaport of that name which lies on the 
British Columbian mainland just opposite; 
and the barracks of the American troops 
in the environs of Seattle; and finally the 
little town just across the Columbia from 
Portland. Indeed, it seems to me as 
though the name of the bluff old British 
admiral who poked the inquisitive nose of 
his flagship into these out-of-the-way wa- 
ters has been tacked onto pretty much 
everything in sight. 

The going for the first two or three miles 
out of the last-named Vancouver proved so 
surprisingly good that we were lulled into 
a false sense of security, from which we were 
as rudely awakened, however, as though, in 
the middle of a pleasant dream, we had 
fallen out of bed. We were jiggled and 
joggled and hammered and_ pounded 
and thumped and churned and_ twisted 
and shaken and—but what’s the use? 
There are no words in Noah Webster’s 
best seller to describe what those succeed- 
ing fifty miles were like. Roll down a 
rocky hillside in a barrel; climb into an 
electric churn and tell the dairyman to 
turn on the power; ride a bicycle across a 
railroad trestle and you will have had the 
caviare course of the dinner of discomfort 
that was served to us. As, after five hours 
of this sort of thing, we bumped our way 
down a particularly vicious bit of hill road, 
every joint and bolt in the car squeaking 
in agonized complaint, I saw a prosperous- 
looking farmer leaning comfortably over 
his front gate in his shirt sleeves, inter- 
estedly watching our progress. 

“B-b-billie’ I chattered, as we jounced 
into the thank-ye-marms and rattled over 
the loose stones, “st-t-t-op a m-m-m-inute. 
I w-w-want to t-t-t-t-ell this old g-g-geezer 
w-what I think of the r-r-r-oad.”’ 

As we drew up in front of the gate, the 
farmer, taking a straw out of his mouth, 
drawled: 

“Say, stranger, you might like to know 
that you’ve just come over the most dam- 
nable piece of road north o’ Panama.” 
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“My friend” I answered, “‘you’ve beaten 
me to it. I couldn’t say anything worse 
about the road myself. Billie, you may go 
on. 

I rejoice to hear that harrows and road- 
scrapers have been put to work recently on 
this highway. Here is a road connecting the 
two greatest cities in the Northwest—the 
Philadelphia and the Baltimore of the 
Pacific—and traversing as rich and pros- 
perous a farming country as you will find 
anywhere, so unbelievably bad that a 
motorist can not go over it without extreme 
discomfort to himself and considerable 
danger of injury to his car. To advise in- 
tending motorists—and Exposition year 
will see the Pacific Coast teeming with 
cars carrying the license numbers of every 
state in the Union—to travel northward by 
this route, as long as it remained in the con- 
dition in which we found it, would be an 
inexcusable deception. The primary object 
of my border-to-border journey was to 
ascertain from personak experience the con- 
dition of the roads, and if, to save the sus- 
ceptibilities of a community that wilfully 
neglects its highways, I were to ignore or 
gloss over the bad places, I might better 
have written these articles with the aid 
of a guide-book and a map while remaining 
comfortably at home. Until such time as 
the gentlemen who have the say in this 
portion of the state of Washington mend 
this road, I would advise those automobilists 
who are Seattle-bound to keep on the Ore- 
gon side of the Columbia as far as Goble 
(I think that is the name of the tiny ham- 
let) where they can put their car on a barge 
and hire the ferryman to tow them across 
the river to Kalama. This will cost them 
five dollars, but it’s worth it. 

They have good-roads associations in 
Portland and Seattle and Vancouver and 
most of the smaller places in between, and 
when I was there they had just published 
and distributed broadcast a map showing 
the route of the proposed Pacific Highway 
which will eventually connect the City of 
Mexico with the Yukon. There was noth- 
ing about that map, or the literature ac- 
companying it, which spoke frankly, as I 
have, about that stretch of road. Of course, 
I don’t mean in the least to imply that all 
the roads in the state of Washington are 
bad, for they are nothing of the sort; there 
are few highways in the United States 
equal to the one hundred and twenty-five 
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miles from Chehalis, through Tacoma, to 
Seattle, and there is no road in this or any 
other country which can surpass in smooth- 
ness, gradients and picturesqueness the 
splendid military road which has been 
built from Tacoma to Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, but human nature is prone to 
forget the superlative excellence of these 
roads in the badness of some others. Per- 
haps I have dwelt at greater length on this 
road question than it deserves, but these 
articles are written, as I have already re- 
marked, for the guidance of the motorist 
who plans to tour the Pacific Coast, and 
rather than have a guide that is unreliable, 
it is better to have no guide at all. With 
which sage observation we will continue 
on our northward journey. 

Were one to prejudge a country by the 
names of its villages and towns and coun- 
ties he would form a peculiar conception of 
Washington, for I have never heard any- 
thing more outlandish than the names that 
some one—its Siwash aborigines, presum- 
ably—have wished upon it. How would 
you like to get this sort of a reply to your 
question as to some one’s antecedents? 
“Me? Oh, I was born near Wahkiacus, 
down in Klickitat county, and I met my 
wife, whose folks live up Snohomish way, 
in Walla Walla, and later on we moved to 
Puyallup, but I’ve a sort of notion of goin’ 
into the cannery business at Skamokawa, 
over in Wahkiakum county, though the 
wife, she’s been a pesterin’ me to buy a 
ranch up in the Okanogan.” Still, it’s 
more interesting to motor through a coun- 
try like that, always wondering what 
bizarre, heathenish name is going to turn 
up next, than to motor amid Simpson’s 
Centers and Cranberry Crossroads and 
New Carthages and Hickory Hollows until 
you feel as though you were an actor in 
“The Old Homestead.” And in the case of 
many other names this is, as I have re- 
marked elsewhere, a land of magic names. 

It would be a grave injustice to place 
undue emphasis upon the crudities that 
characterize large portions of Washing- 
ton, for, when you get down to bed-rock 
facts, its farmers are still wrestling with the 
wilderness—and in most instances they 
have had to put up a desperate resistance 
to keep the wilderness from shoving them 
off the mat. We passed through many a 
community, far removed from the railway 
(for the railway-builders have done little 
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more than nibble at the crust of the Wash- 
ington pie) where the people were living 
under conditions but little different from 
those which confronted the Pilgrim settlers 
of New England. Many a farmstead that 
we passed was chopped out of the virgin 
forest, the house being built from the trees 
that had grown upon its site. Cleared 
land, as an Eastern or Middle Western 
farmer knows that term, seemed almost 
non-existent. Black and massive stumps 
rose everywhere, like gravestones to the 
dead forest. ‘“There’s so danged many 
stumps in this country” one of these pio- 
neer farmers remarked to me, “that some- 
times I think that the Lord never intended 
for it to be cleared at all.” The problem of 
getting rid of these stumps is one of the 
most perplexing with which the North- 
western farmer has to contend, the expense 
of clearing land averaging in the neighbor- 
hood of seventy-five dollars an acre. But 
the state has hit upon an excellent plan of 
financing the stump-pullers in districts 
established in accordance with recent legis- 
lation. Even so, this Washington back 
country is to be depicted as a land of 
hustle and hard work. Yet no one who 
spends any length of time in it can fail to 
be impressed with the belief that it has a 
great future. The climate is peculiarly 
attractive. Though the cold is never ex- 
treme, the climate does not lack vigor, and, 
as a result of the Oregon mists, there is no 
lack of moisture. ‘‘We call ’em Oregon 
mists’ a farmer told me, “because they 
missed Oregon and hit here.” They are 
really more of a fog than a rain, and no 
one pays the slightest attention to them, 
even the womenfolk scorning to use um- 
brellas. These mists, taken with the ver- 
dancy of the vegetation and the pink-and- 
white complexions of the women, con- 
stantly reminded me of Ireland and the 
South of England. In striking contrast 
to the arroyos secos to which we became 
accustomed in many parts of California 
are the streams of Washington, which flow 
throughout the year, enough water-power 
going to waste annually to run a plant that 
would supply the nation. Everything con- 
sidered, it is a very remarkable combina- 
tion of forest and meadowland, mountain 
and stream, up there above the Columbia, 
and a man with a few hundred dollars in 
capital but an inexhaustible supply of 
industry, energy and courage, might do 
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much worse, methinks, than to drojs in at 
the local ticket-office and tell the young 
man behind the counter to give him a 
colonist ticket, please, to Washington. 

Throughout our trip through the North- 
west we were caused untold annoyance, 
and were in several instances compelled to 
travel many weary and needless miles, be- 
cause of the wanton destruction of the sign- 
posts by amateur marksmen. Up in that 
country every boy gets a gun with his first 
pair of pants, and, when there is nothing 
else to shoot, he makes a target of the tin 
sign-posts. More than once, coming to a 
cross-roads in the forest, we found the pla- 
cards erected for the guidance of travelers 
so riddled with bullets that we were com- 
pelled to guess which road to take—and 
we usually guessed wrong. “I wish to 
goodness” said Tommie in exasperation, 
after we had gone half a dozen miles out 
of our way on one of these occasions, “that 
they would declare a close season on sign- 
posts, as they have on elk, and then soak 
the man who is caught shooting them.” 

For half-a-hundred miles before we 
reached Chehalis every barn and _ bridge 
we passed was plastered with gaudy litho- 
graphs depicting the attractions of the Twin 
City Fair, which was then in progress, and 
nothing would satisfy the Lovely Lady but 
that we should spend an afternoon at it. 

“T don’t care if we have got an auto- 
mobile” she pouted, “I want a little fun. 
You haven’t let me stop anywhere half as 
long as I wanted to just because the stupid 
old car was waiting for us, but I’m going 
to spend an afternoon at the fair if I have 
to go on to Seattle by train. I haven’t 
been at a real old-fashioned county fair 
since I wore short frocks. And I’m going 
to make you and Tommie take me into all 
the side-shows and buy me a bag of pop- 
corn and a red balloon, and we'll see the 
pigs, and the funny fancy work in the 
women’s department, and the pumpkins, 
and all the rest of it. Remember what a 
nice, high-brow, educational time you had 
at the Oregon State Fair? Let’s round out 
our adventures with the good old country- 
county variety. Please, may we?” 

She had her way, of course. She always 
does—that is to say, nearly always. The 
fair is held on a sort of neutral ground mid- 
way between the rival cities of Centralia 
and Chehalis, which are only four miles 
apart and are known, therefore, as the 





Twin Cities of the Northwest. Save at a 
Vanderbilt Cup Race on Long Island, I 
don’t think I ever saw so many motor-cars 
on one stretch of road in my life as we en- 
countered on our way to the fair-grounds. 
They made a noise like the droning of a 
billion bumble-bees. Though there was, 
of course, a preponderance of little cars 
there were any number of big six-cylinder 
seven-passenger machines too, for your 
Washingtonian is nothing if not up-to-the- 
minute. Instead of jogging in from the 
farm in a rattletrap democrat wagon, they 
came tearing down the pike in shiny spick- 
and-span automobiles, pa at the steering- 
wheel, hat on the back of his head and 
whiskers streaming, ma in her new bonnet 
sitting proudly beside him, and grandma 
and the youngsters filling up the tonneau. 
It did my heart good to see them. There is 
an intangible something about a motor- 
car that seems to give the most hidebound 
old farmer in the community a new lease 
of life. A year or so ago a weekly magazine 
published a picture of a group of cars at 
some rural gathering in Washington, and 
unwisely labeled it “Where the old cars go 
to.”” It elicited a wave of indignant letters 
from automobile salesmen and automobile 
users in the Northwest that made the editor 
feel as though he had stepped on a charged 
wire. That gentleman learned, at the cost 
of several canceled subscriptions, that, 
wherever else the second-hand cars go, 
they certainly do not go to the Northwest, 
whose people might well take as their 
motto “The best is none too good for us.”’ 

We went, as I have already intimated, 
to the fair. We tossed rings—three-for-a- 
dime-step-right-this-way-and-try-your-luck- 
ladies-and-gents—over a bed of cane-heads 
so temptingly thick that it seemed that it 
would be only by a miracle that you could 
miss one, and after spending a dollar in 
rings Tommie succeeded in getting a bam- 
boo walking-stick that he could have bought 
for ten cents almost anywhere. We tried 
our luck at breaking clay pipes at the shoot- 
ing gallery, and, in spite of the fact that 
the sights on my rifle had been deliberately 
hammered a quarter of an inch out of line, 
I succeeded in winning three dubious-look- 
ing cigars, to the proprietor’s very great 
astonishment. Had I smoked them I 
should not have survived to write this story. 
Then we leaned over the pig-pens and poked 
the pink fat hogs with the yardsticks which 
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some enterprising advertiser had forced 
on us; in the art department we gravely 
admired the cross-stitched mottoes bearing 
such virtuous sentiments as “God Bless 
Our Home” and “Virtue Is Its Own Re- 
ward” and the water-color studies of im- 
possible fruit, “painted by Jane Maria 
Simpkins aged fifteen years.” Then we 
went over to the race track and hung over 
the rail and became as excited over the 
result of the 2.30 free-for-all as we used to 
be in the old days at Sheepshead Bay, be- 
fore the anti-racing bill became a law. In 
fact, I surreptitiously wagered a dollar 
with an itinerant bookmaker on a sixteen- 
to-one-shot, on the ground that, as the 
horse had the same name as the Lovely 
Lady, it would surely prove a winner—and 
lost. Not until dark settled down and the 
lights of the homeward bound cars had 
turned the highway into an excellent imi- 
tation of the Chicago freight yards, did we 
climb into the tonneau again, sticky and 
dusty and tired, and tell Billie to “hit it up 
for the nearest hotel.” 

“T’ve had a perfectly lovely time’ said 
the Lady, snuggling under the rugs. 
“Haven’t you?” And we both admitted 
that we had. 

As the Pacific Highway goes, it is fifty 
miles from Centralia to Tacoma, but we 
made a little detour so as to see Olympia, 
which is the capital of the state of Washing- 
ton. We dined at Olympia in a little hotel 
much frequented by the law-makers, with 
whom the lobby was filled. And then, be- 
cause there was a moon in the heavens as 
big and yellow as a Stilton cheese, we de- 
cided to push on to Tacoma, which is 
thirty miles from Olympia, that night. 
I’ll not soon forget the beauty of that ride. 
With our engines purring like a contented 
cat we boomed down the radiant path that 
our head-lights cut out of the darkness; the 
night air, charged with balsamic fragrance, 
beat in our faces; the black walls of the 
forest rose skyward on either hand, the 
tree-tops bordering with ghostly hedges a 
star-sprinkled lane of sky. I wish you 
might have been there too—it was so 
enchanting and mysterious. The theatres 
poured forth their throngs of play-goers 
when we rolled under the row of electric 
arches which turns Tacoma’s chief thor- 
oughfare into an avenue of dazzling light 
and drew up beneath the grotesque and 
towering totem pole at the door of our 
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hotel. Tacoma is as up-and-doing a city 
as you will find in a week’s journey. It 
does not need to be rapped on the feet 
with a night-stick to be kept awake. Mag- 
nificently situated on a series of terraces 
rising above an arm of Puget Sound, its 
streets, instead of defying the steepness of 
the hills, as is the case in Seattle and San 
Francisco, sweep up them in long diagonals, 
like the ramps at the new Grand Central 
Terminal in New York. Tacoma is pe- 
culiarly fortunate in being girdled by a 
series of so-called Natural Parks, a zone 
ten miles in width in which the landscape 
architect has not been permitted to im- 
prove on the lakes and woods and wild- 
flower-carpeted glades provided by the 
Creator. But Tacoma’s chief boast and 
glory is, of course, a mountain, whose 
graceful snow-capped cone, which bears 
an astonishing resemblance to Fujiyama, 
rises, like an ermine-mantled monarch, 
above the encircling forest. The name of 
this mountain is Rainier or Tacoma, ac- 
cording to whether you live in Seattle or 
Tacoma, and it is called Rainier-Tacoma by 
advocates of the Interurban Peace move- 
ment for the disarmament of rival cities. 
The mountain is quite beautiful enough, 
however, to satisfy the most exacting, no 
matter what its name. 

For thirty miles or more the road from 
Tacoma to Mount Rainier-Tacoma strikes 
across a wooded country as flat as a table- 
top until, reaching the base of the moun- 
tain, it sweeps upward in long and graceful 
spirals which were laid out by army en- 
gineers, for the region has been taken over 
by the government as a national park, and 
a motorist has to pay five dollars for a per- 
mit to get in. Nowhere, not even in the 
Alps, have I driven over a finer mountain 
road, the gradients being so gradual and the 
curves so skilfully designed that one scarcely 
appreciates, upon reaching National Park 
Inn, in the heart of the reservation, that 
he has climbed upwards of five thousand 
feet since leaving tidewater at Tacoma. 
We spent the night at the Inn, a low-roofed 
broad-verandahed, big-fireplaced hostelry 
which had an air of coziness and comfort 
in keeping with the surroundings. Every- 
thing about it reminded us of hotels we 
knew in some of the Alpine valleys, and 
when we drew up our shade in the morning 
the illusion was complete, for the great 
peak, its snow-clad flanks all sparkling in 
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the morning sunlight, towered above us, 
just as Mont Blanc towers above Chamonix, 
dazzling, majestic, sublime. Leaving the 
Inn after an early breakfast, we motored 
up the mountain road as far as the snout 
of the great Nisqually Glacier, which is as 
far as automobiles are permitted to go. 
Take my word for it, this glacier—the 
largest on the continent outside of Alaska— 
is one of the most worth-while sights in all 
America. A river of ice, seven miles long 
and half a mile wide, it coils down the slope 
of the mountain like a mammoth serpent 
whose progress has been barred by the en- 
circling wall of forest. We left the car at 
the glacier’s snout and, after an hour’s 
hard climbing over loose rubble and slip- 
pery rock, succeeded, in defiance of the 
danger signs, in reaching a flat shelf of 
rock from which we could look directly 
down upon the ice-torrent, and there we 
ate the lunch that we had brought with us, 
to the accompaniment of the intermittent 
crashes which marked the glacial torrent’s 
slow advance. We descended to the road 
in time to catch the four-horse stage which 
runs twice daily from the Inn to Paradise 
Valley, which the Lovely Lady insisted 
that we must visit “because,” she said, 


“there are snow-fields and fields of wild- 
flowers adjoining each other.” 

“But you’ve seen much the same sort 
of thing in Switzerland” I objected. ‘Don’t 
you remember that place above the lake 
of Geneva, Territet, I think it was, where 
people in furs were skating on one side of 
the hotel and other people were having 
tea under big red parasols on the other?” 

“T remember it, of course” she answered, 
“but that was in Switzerland and this is 
in my own country, which makes all the 
difference in the world. Evidently you 
have forgotten that German baron we met 
at Grindelwald, who asked us if we didn’t 
think that the view from Paradise Valley 
was finer than the one from Andermatt, 
and we had to admit that we didn’t know 
where Paradise Valley was. I’m not going 
to let that sort of thing happen again. 
The next time I meet a foreigner I’m not 
going to be embarrassed to death by find- 
ing that he knows more about my own 
country than I know myself.” 

So the Lovely Lady had her way and, 
leaving Billie and the car behind us, we 
took the creaking stage up the steep and 
narrow road to the valley, where we gath- 
ered armfuls of wild-flowers one minute, 
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An ice-cave in the Nisqually Glacier. 


and pelted each other with snowballs the 
next, and peered through the telescope 
at a quarter a look—at the thirteen glaciers 
which radiate from the mountain’s summit, 
and aroused perfectly shameless appetites 
for supper, and slept as only healthily tired 
people can sleep, and the next morning, 
half intoxicated with the combination of 
blazing sunlight and sparkling mountain 
air, we rattled down to the Inn again, where 
Billie awaited us with the car. 

The run from Mount Rainier National 
Park, through Tacoma, to Seattle, is as 
smooth and exhilarating as sliding down the 
banisters of the front stairs. Auto-intoxi- 
cated by the perfection of the roads, I whis- 
pered to Billie to let her out, and, as though 
in obedience to my word, the car suddenly 
leaped into its stride and hurtled down the 
highway with the speedometer needle flut- 
tering around the figure 60, while farm- 
houses and barns and fields and orchards 
swept by us in an indistinguishable blur. 
It was glorious while it lasted. But out of 
the distance came racing toward us a big 
white placard, “City Limits of Seattle,” 








‘The Nisqually is the largest glacier on the continent outside of 
Alaska, and one of the most worth-while sights in all America 


and I shouted to Billie to slow down to a 
pace more conformable with the law, for 
I was not minded to waste any time in 
giving explanations to a motor-cycle police- 
man when the very excellent dinner that 
Tommie had ordered by telephone was 
growing cold. Somehow the memory of 
that savory dinner is equally strong with 
that of the marvel of hills graded away by 
Seattle enterprise, the spread of lake and 
park and Sound, and the spectacle of hillsand 
sky-scrapers apparently clustered between, 
which make up the shores of Puget Sound. 

Were it not for the complicated customs 
formalities that a motorist has, perforce, 
to go through at the Canadian border, one 
could, by getting an early start and not 
lingering over his lunch, make the 170-mile 
journey from Seattle to Vancouver between 
dawn and dark of the same day. But the 
red tape which the American officials insist 
upon unwinding before you can leave the 
Land of the Beef Trust and the Home of the 
Pullman Porter, and the equal amount of 
red tape which the Canadian officials wind 
up before you are permitted to enter the 
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dominions of his Gracious Majesty King 
George, makes a one-day trip out of the 
question, so we did it comfortably in two 
and spent the intervening night in a charm- 
ing seaport town called Bellingham. It’s 
a great place for canneries, is Bellingham: 
indeed, I should think that the residents 
would be ashamed to look a salmon in the 
face. Twenty miles further on, at a ham- 
let called Blaine, we were greeted by a huge 
sign whose staring letters read: ‘Inter- 
national Boundary.” On one side the 
Stars and Stripes floated over an eight-by- 
ten shanty; on the other side of this imag- 
inary but significant line the Union Jack 
flapped in the breeze over a shanty a trifle 
larger. They are inquisitive, those British 
and American customs officials, and when 
they had finished with our car there wasn’t 
much that they didn’t know about it. They 
inspected it as thoroughly as a Kaffir is 
inspected when he knocks off work in a 
South African diamond mine. Before en- 
tering Canada it is wise to obtain from the 
American authorities at the border a cer- 
tificate containing a description of your car 
and all that it contains; otherwise you will 
be subjected to innumerable formalities 
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upon entering the country again, while the 
Canadian laws require that a tourist de- 
siring to remain more than eight days in the 
Dominion must provide a bond to cover 
the value of his car and make in addition 
a deposit of twenty-five dollars, both of 
which will be returned to him when he 
leaves the country. There is a grocer in 
Blaine—I forget his name but he is a most 
obliging fellow—who makes a specialty 
of providing bonds for motorists, and by 
going to him we saved ourselves much 
trouble. It was all very informal. He 
simply called up the Canadian customs 
house on the phone and said “Hey, Bill, 
there’s some folks here that’s motorin’ 
into Canada. I ain’t got time to make out 
a bond just now because there’s an old lady 
waitin’ to buy some potatoes, but you just 
let ’em skip through and I'll fix it up the 
next time I see you.” Careless and in- 
formal, just like that. So all they did was 
to take the pedigree of the machine for 
four generations, note the numbers of the 
spare tires, count the extra parts, go through 
our belongings with a dandruff comb, 
inquire where I was born, what the E. in my 
name stood for, and was I unfortunate 
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The Autobirds at the customs-house on the Canadian border. I 
machine started from the Mexican customs-house on a unique journey to Alaska 


enough to have to pay taxes, and, after 
presenting me with a list of pains and pen- 
alties which I would incur if I broke any 
of his Majesty’s laws, permitted us to enter 
the sacrosanct precincts of the Dominion. 

I hope, for the sake of those who follow 
in our tire marks, that the fifty miles of 
highway between Blaine and Vancouver 
have been materially improved since we 
went over it. Doubtless with the best in- 
tentions in the world, they had constructed 
a “crowned” road, which, as its name im- 
plies, is one that is rounded upward in the 
middle but, as a result of the rains, the 
sloping sides were so greasy that Billie had 
his work cut out to keep the car from sliding 
into the ditch. There is one thing that the 
motorist must bear constantly in mind 
from the moment his front tires roll across 
the Canadian border, and that is keep to the 
left. Barring New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia is the only Cana- 
dian province which retains the English 
ystem of turning to the left and passing 
to the right, and it takes an American some 
time to become habituated to it. I know 
that for several days after we entered Canada 
my hairstood on end whenever I saw another 
car approaching, and that both Tommie and 
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I would shout warningly, as with one voice, 
“Keep to the left, Billie! Keep to the left!” 

After seemingly endless miles of slippery 
going through dripping woods, we entered 
the outskirts of New Westminster, a pros- 
perous seaport near the mouth of the 
Fraser river which is the oldest place in 
this region, as age is counted in Western 
Canada. A splendid boulevard, twenty- 
five miles long, connects New Westminster 
with Vancouver, and the car fled along it 
as swiftly as an aeroplane and as silently as 
a ghost. The virgin forest dwindled and 
ran out in recently made clearings where 
gangs of men were still at work blowing out 
and burning up the stumps, and on the 
cleared land neat cottages of mushroom 
growth appeared, and these changed grad- 
ually to two-storied frame houses, and 
these again to the increasingly ornate 
mansions of the well-to-do, the wealthy, 
and the ricH. Through the murk beyond 
them the white sky-scrapers of Vancouver 
shot skyward like a giant’s fingers. 

“T’m rather sorry that we’re here’ re- 
marked the Lovely Lady. 

“Good heavens! Why?” I demanded. 

“Because we’re just that much nearer 
Alaska and our journey’s end” she answered. 


(In September the Autobirds will visit ‘The Vancouvers’’) 
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THAT JIM! 


By GEORGE VAN SCHAICK 


Ilustrated by Louis Rogers 


*“W’LL take you on” said Frazier, the boss. 
“We got room for more men. We’re 
working night-shifts, and that’s what 

the new hands have to take.” 

“All right”’ assented the applicant. 

“The boarding house was built for thirty 
and there’s all of forty piled in there now” 
continued Frazier. ‘“‘You’ll have to find 
something in the village.” 

The men spoke in the slow, clear voices 
used to overcoming the grinding roar of 
huge circulars and the groaning clatter of 
carriers moving logs up and down under the 
bite of the saws. 

“Well, so long!” said the new hand, 
walking out briskly, while the boss looked 
approvingly at the big loose-limbed chap 
with his red hair and wide shoulders. 

Some yards away a teamster was lighting 
his pipe, after contributing a big load to a 
pile of scantlings. Jim Ferguson accosted 
him. 

“I’m looking for a place to board’’ he 
said. “I got work at the mill.” 

The teamster first puffed at his pipe, to 
make sure that the black plug was alight. 
Then he looked the stranger over. 

“You might try Mother Campbell’ he 
finally answered. ‘“That’s where I board. 
She can only take in two. I like it there.” 

‘“‘Whereabouts?”’ asked Jim. 

“You cross the bridge and turn up hill to 
the right. Last house you come to. There’s 
flowers in the windies. Say Jack Kelly 
sent you.” 

“Thanks” said the new hand. 

He crossed the bridge, a covered one, and 
struck up the steep rutty road. For a 
moment he stopped to look below him. 
The mill was busy; men with calked boots 
were running over the logs in the boom 
above the dam, pushing them with pike- 
poles toward the runway. Here others 
drove sharp steel dogs into the butts and 
signaled. With a clash the chain would 
straighten out, and the great sticks climbed 
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A little old lady with silvery hair 
opened the door 


up to meet the hungry fangs and be de- 
voured. 

Across the river traveled an endless chain, 
carrying discarded slabs that were auto- 
matically dumped down into a roaring 
furnace at the water’s edge. When the 
wind served one could smell the smoke at 
Frazier’s miles away, and from far away 
bends in the river one could see the great 
snaky yellow column. 

Jim reached the little house and knocked. 
An old lady with very silvery hair and weak 
eyes that blinked at him opened the door. 

“Won't you come in?” she asked him. 


“Jack Kelly sent me” he began. “I’m 
taken on at the mill for night-shift. Look- 


ing for a place to board.” 
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The old lady came very near. 

“My eyes is poor” she said. “I always 
aim to have a good look when a man wants 
to board with me. Id like to have another 
boarder, but I must tell you there’s one 
thing I’m terrible scared of.” 

“What’s that?” asked Jim, indulgently. 

“I’m dreadful afraid of a drinkin’ man”’ 
said the old woman, apologetically. 

“T don’t hardly ever touch it” said the 
man, smiling. 

She came still nearer, peering very closely 
at him. Then suddenly she uttered a little 
cry and began to tremble. She looked so 
feeble that the man caught her by the 
elbows, fearing she might fall. 

“No, ma’am, I don’t hardly ever touch 
it,” he repeated, at a loss to know what the 
trouble was, ‘‘and what’s more, I never 
took a drop too much.” 
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“Oh! Jim!” she cried, 
whereupon he stared at her. 

“How d’you know my name?” he asked. 

“T knowed you at once” she cried, and 
began to weep. “‘Of course you’ve changed 
a lot. It’s all of eight years. Maybe you 
don’t want to be knowed by your real name. 
You can tell me how to call you and I'll 
do it.” 

“But that is my name” he declared. 
“T’ve always been Jim.” 

“Course you have” said the woman. “I 
thought maybe you'd want folks not to 
know you.” 

“Why not?” he asked, looking pro- 
foundly astonished. 

“We won’t speak of it, Jim”’ said the old 
lady, tremulously. “We'll just act like as 
if nothing had ever happened. Mostly I’ve 
hoped and prayed you wouldn’t come back, 


reproachfully, 

































and other times I prayed you would. Oh, 
Jim, there’s no one can see us now. Let me 
put my arms around your neck as in the 
old days, before—before all those dreadful 
things happened.” 

The old woman’s thin hands sought his 
shoulders and grasped them, and the sweet 
old wrinkled face found his and kissed it. 

“Jim!” she cried. ‘“‘It’s made you all red 
in the face. Never mind, Jim, I’ve forgiven 
you long ago. Don’t pretend any more. 
I’m awful happy to see you, and I think 
you're changed. There’s something a little 
different, and I don’t know what it is. It’s 
a better look than it used to be. You’ve 
been all these years thinkin’ it over, and 
now you've made up your mind to be a real 
man. You've bowed down your head and 
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prayed, maybe. And now your’re really 
going to work. That’s fine, Jim! You go 
ahead and stick to it like a man, and you’ll 
live here with me. I'll work my hands to 
the bone for you.” 

“But—but I don’t understand” declared 
the man. 

“Tf you want to keep on pretendin’, you 
can do so, Jim” said the old woman, tear- 
fully. ‘‘We’ll not say another word about 
what’s passed and gone. I'll make you as 
happy as I can here. You needn’t think I 
can’t work for I’m awful strong yet. Go 
and get your things. Jack Kelly he’ll be 
along in an hour for dinner, after the whistle 
blows. Be sure you’re back then. Oh! 


Jim! If you knew how my poor old heart’s 


been hungry for a word of love from some 
one that was kith and kin 
to me!” 

She put her face up again. 
To the man it seemed to 
bring back memories of a 
sweetness that had gone 
out of his life. Reverently 
he bent and touched the 
wrinkled cheek and saw 






He went to the woodpile and shed his coat. For a long time he smote, expertly, while the 


the light of happiness in the dim, gentle 
eyes. 

“You'll not fail me” she cried. ‘You'll 
be back soon!” 

There was a moment of bewildered hesi- 
tancy on his part, during which she watched 
him anxiously. Finally he came to a de- 
cision. 

“T’ll soon be back” he promised, smiling, 
and walked away. 

Mother Campbell watched him with eyes 
which in a moment showed nothing to her 
but a blur. Then she entered her little 
home again and sat at her table, where her 
face fell upon her folded arms. 

“Oh God!” she cried. ‘Do let it come 
true this time. He’s sure become another 
man. I never used to believe him, but now 
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when he said he’d come back there was that 
in his voice that sounded like truth.” 

Before the hour had passed Jim was 
climbing up the hill again with the two 
valises he had left at the depot. Jack Kelly 
overtook him. 

“Ts there any—any sickness ails the old 
lady?” he asked. 

“Nothing except that she don’t see very 
good” answered the teamster. 

“Tt’s kinder funny” commented the new 
hand. 

Mother Campbell met them at the door. 

“Dinner’s ready soon as you’ve washed” 
she said, excitedly. ‘The pan’s by the back 
door, Jim, and the soap’s on the window sill.” 

“You two has become friends mighty 
sudden” said Kelly, laughing. ‘It took you 
a matter of three months afore you called 
me Jack.” 

“‘We’ve took to one another” said the old 
woman, softly. 

Presently, as they sat before the dish of 
ham and eggs, and as Mother Campbell 
was bringing in the griddle cakes, Jim, in 
answer to a question, said that his name was 





woman looked at him, marveling. “Now you got eno 


for a moment, as if about to object. But 
she held herself under control. * 

“Yes, it’s Jim Ferguson his name is” she 
said in a subdued voice, whereupon Jack 
Kelly looked puzzled for he had caught a 
scent of something strange that savored of 
untruth. But he tackled the cakes without 
further comment. 

“T’ll take some more of them spuds, 
mother” he said. 

She placed the potatoes before him. 

“You see, Jim” she said, “Jack calls me 
mother. You might as well do the same, I 
like it.” 

There was something eager in her tone, 
and the new hand smiled at her. 

“T’ll sure always do it, mother” he as- 
sured her, quietly. 


Ferguson. The old lady opened her mouth, 


ugh to last for a while’ he said 
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That night his work began, amid the 
whirl of flying belts and shrieking saws, 
among which he moved easily, handling 
things with skilful strength and the method- 
ical motions that turn out big stints at the 
end of the day’s work. Then, in the morn- 
ing, when the riight-shift left, red eyed and 
sleepy, Mother Campbell met him at the 
door as he entered, proffering hot milk or 
coffee and flaky biscuits. 

“You don’t want to eat too hearty just 
now or you won’t sleep” she said. 

“T know, mother, I’m used to working 
nights” he answered, and she looked sur- 
prised. 

After he had eaten he sought his bed and 
slept soundly till noon, when he rose and 
had dinner, followed by another three 


hours’ sleep. At four he was thoroughly 
refreshed and came out at the back door, 
where the old lady was bringing in some 
wood. 

“You just let go of that, mother” he said. 
“Vou got no call to be haulin’ wood when 
there’s two men can do it. And you ain’t 
got many sticks ready.” 

He took an armful in the house and, 
returning, went to the woodpile and shed 
his coat. Fora long time he smote, expertly, 
while the woman looked at him, marveling. 

“Now you got enough to last for a while”’ 
he said when he returned and sat beside her, 
on the tiny veranda, smoking his pipe. 

“Somehow you’ve become awful different, 
Jim” she confided happily, stopping her 
knitting. ‘If you keep on this way I'll be 
awful proud of you. Oh! Ever so proud!” 

A curious smile came over his face. 

“T’ll be glad to make you proud, mother’”’ 
he said. 

Again, before he left that evening, she 
put up her face for him to kiss. It 
did not seem to embarrass him now. It 
was very natural and pleasant and he was 
getting used to it. 

Then some days went by during which 
Mother Campbell was actually heard to 
sing, in a happy little quavering voice. 
Indeed, she seemed to be growing younger, 
and it was with light and easy steps that 
she tiptoed about the house lest the night 
worker might be disturbed. Jack Kelly, a 
shrewd man, noticed all this. 

“Them two is as thick as thieves” he 
declared to his married brother, one evening. 
“She’s took a fancy to him that would make 
you laugh, and there ain’t a thing in the 
world too good for him. When he calls her 
mother she perks up like it was true. 
Didn’t she have a son as went to the bad, 
once?” 

“T’ve heard so” replied the brother, ‘an’ 
a shockin’ brute he was, too. There was 
nothin’ he stopped at short of murder, and 
he’d likely have done that too if they hadn’t 
ketched him in time.” 

They were smoking peacefully, waiting 
for the steam-whistle to blow, for the 
brother worked nights. Then Maklyn, the 
town constable, strolled up with a paper in 
his hand. 

“Say, Jack, I want a word with you” he 
said. 

The teamster rose and together they 
walked off along the soft, rutty road that 
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was three parts sawdust into which their 
feet sank. 

“The paper says Jim Campbell’s escaped”’ 
explained Maklyn. “There’s a reward out 
for him and here’s his picture. Red hair 
and blue eyes, it says at the bottom, and 
near six foot tall. Now what about this 
Ferguson fellow I hear about. ’Twould be 
just like Mammy Campbell to forgive him 
and take him in again.”’ 

“Let me look at that picture” said Kelly, 
noncommittally. 

““T see some likeness and then I don’t” he 
commented, after careful scrutiny. “And 
there’s one thing you can gamble on. That 
feller Jim Ferguson is all right and you’re 
barkin’ up the wrong tree.” 

“Them criminals have ways of changing 
themselves quite a lot” said Maklyn. “T’ll 
have a good look at him, anyway.” 

In the afternoon of the next day Maklyn 
knocked at Mother Campbell’s door. As 
was her wont, owing to her short sight, she 
put her face close to his and recoiled, sud- 
denly, with head thrown back and hands 
tensely clasping her bosom. 

“What d’ye want, Maklyn?” she groaned. 

“Mostly to pass the time o’ day” he re- 
plied, ‘“‘also to 

“Go away!” cried the old woman. “I’ve 
been getting a little happiness, these last 
few days. Can’t you leave us alone now? 
Oh! Maklyn, for the sake of the mother 
who bore you don’t try to kill me. Ain’t I 
suffered enough? I tell you he’s all right 
now!” 

She sobbed as if her heart would break. 
Then a door opened and Jim Ferguson 
walked in quickly, looking at them in sur- 
prise. 

“Run, Jiny!” cried the distracted woman. 
“They’re after you.” 

“Who’s after me, and what for?” asked 
Jim, quietly. “And who’s this man been 
makin’ you cry?” he added with a tone of 
rising anger. 

“You're Jim, are you?” asked Maklyn. 

“Surest thing you know” replied Fergu- 
son. “What of it?” 

He sat down on a stool near the old 
woman and petted her hand while Maklyn 
took out the printed portrait and gazed at 
it attentively. Then he stared at the young 
man and repeated the process. 

“Tt don’t seem very much alike’ he said. 
“Come, Mammy Campbell, speak the truth. 
Is this your son?” 
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“IT can see some likeness and then I don’t” 


Through bleared eyes the old woman 
looked up. For an instant she could not 
speak. Then with her hand held up to her 
aching forehead, she quavered out her 
renunciation. 

“No, no, he ain’t my son!’ How dare you 
say he’s my son?” 

“Don’t he call you mother?” 

“Ves, and so does Jack Kelly. Every- 
body does, just because I’m a poor old 
woman. You know mighty well he ain’t 
my son!” 

Maklyn looked uncertainly from one to 
the other, but Ferguson had risen. 

“There’s been enough of this” he said, 


he commented, after careful scrutiny 


roughly. ‘I won't have anybody makin’ 
Mother Campbell cry. You come out with 
me and we'll talk it over. And, mother, 
don’t you be worrying. This is coming out 
all right.”’ 

He moved toward the door, closely fol- 
lowed by the constable. Together they 
walked on for some yards to a place where a 
big dead birch lay by the roadside. Ferguson 
sat down and the constable followed suit, 
both beginning to shave their plugs for a 
pipeful. 

“Now, Mister,” said Jim, “this is all 
Greek to me. The poor old woman thinks 
I’m her son, and I let her think so because 
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it seemed to make her feel good. Now fire 
away.” 

“I’m thinking you’re Jim Campbell, 
that’s all” said Maklyn. ‘He’s broke jail 
where he was for the last eight years. The 
old lady lies about it, just like she’s been 
ready to shed every drop of her blood for 
you, any time, the poor old woman. And 
now you better come along o’ me without 
no fuss.” 

“Oh! That’s it, is it?’ answered Fergu- 
son. ‘There was a lot of things I didn’t 
understand a bit.” 

He pulled out a wallet and showed some 
papers. 

“This shows I worked at Plaster Rock all 
last year. You can see what it says about 
me. Here’s another from the MacPhersons 
at St. John. This is my savings bank book, 
where I got a little money at Fredericton, 
also a recommend from Fraley Brothers 
there.”’ 

“How do I know all them papers hasn’t 
been stolen?” asked Maklyn. 

“Because I’m telling you so’’ answered 
Ferguson, getting excited. 

But Maklyn laughed. 

“What’s your say-so if you’re Jim Camp- 
bell?” he said. “T’ll grant that picture ain’t 
much like you, and still there’s room for 
doubting.” 

Just then Frazier, the mill-boss, chanced 
to pass by. 

“Hello! Maklyn” he said. ‘Hello, Jim!” 

“Hold on, Frazier! How’s this man 
turning out at the mill?” 

“TD)’ye want me to throw bouquets at him 
and have him want his wages raised?” 
asked the boss, laughing. 

“No, all jokin’ aside. It’s serious.” 

“Well, he knows it all. Understands 
steam, too.”’ 

“You think he’s been doing mill-work 
right along?” 

“There’s no mistake about that. He’s 
an old hand at it. What are you driving at? 
Well, I’m in a hurry, so long.” 

He walked off without awaiting an answer, 
and Maklyn took off his hat and scratched 
his head. 

“Tt don’t look like a long-term jail bird 
could make good at Frazier’s” he said. 
“But I’d hate to be mistaken, either way. 
I’d sure give a dollar to know the truth.” 

“You know it all right now, for I’ve told 
it to you” said Jim. 

Maklyn rose from the tree. 


“Tt’s all on account of that poor old 
Mammy Campbell that I’m giving you a 
chance to skip” he said. “But if you do 
I'll be after you hot foot.” 

Without another word he left and hurried 
to the telegraph office at the depot while 
Jim returned to Mother Campbell’s. 

She uttered a cry as he came in, and 
rushed to him, clinging to his big frame. 

“T’ve packed all your things” she said, 
trembling. “‘Maybe you can manage to 
get off. Id forgot the danger and was 
getting so happy again. More than ever 
before in my life. You’ve been a good son 
since you came back to me, and now you’ve 
got to leave me. I'll pray they don’t ketch 
you. Oh! How I'll pray!” 

But she sank down to the floor, in an 
ecstasy of grief, and the man lifted her in his 
arms and carried her to her bed where he 
laid her down, tenderly. Then he knelt by 
her and stroked one of the poor wrinkled 
hands, gently, till the heaving breast quieted 
a little. 

“T’ll die if they take you away, Jim”’ she 
said. ‘Maybe I'll die if you run away, too, 
but it’s the only thing you can do.” 

“I’m stayin’ right here at Frazier’s, 
mother, and don’t you forget it. You just 
try and have a little sleep now and don’t be 
worrying any more.”’ 

After a time he left, for a restless stroll 
in the woods, but when he returned to tea, 
before going to work, the old woman came 
up to him. 

“You're right, Jim” she said, eagerly. 
“T don’t want them to be huntin’ you like 
a wild animal. You'll pay the rest of your 
debt like a man and I'll wait for you. 
You'll come back to me. Promise you'll 
come back!’ 

For a time she clung to him desperately, 
till she remembered he must be hungry. 
Soon afterward he returned to work. 

An hour later sounded the clanging bell 
and the whistle of the night train, drowned 
by the roar of the mill, but Frazier came up 
to the clapboard machines and touched Jim 
on the shoulder. 

“Leave off a minute” he said, “you're 
wanted in the office. Come along.” 

The man followed the boss, wondering. 
In the office stood Maklyn and another man. 

“Here ‘he is, Mr. Towner” said the con- 
stable. 

The jailer looked at Jim and shook his 
head. 
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Assurance: 


“There’s a queer likeness but it isn’t our 
man” he said. “I’ve known the real one 
eight years. Sorry if they’ve bothered you, 
young feller.” 

Maklyn thrust out his hand at Jim. 

“Shake” he said. “I’m awful sorry too. 
I was just thinkin’ to do my duty. Mr. 
Towner just stopped over but he’s going on 
to Coley’s Landing, where they’ve arrested 
a man who got shot in the scrap. They 
think it’s Jim Campbell.” 

On the next day Maklyn hurried up to 
Mother Campbell’s. Jim was watering the 
old lady’s hollyhocks. 

“That was Jim Campbell all right at 
Coley’s” he whispered. ‘Towner had me 
up on the telephone, and he says the man’s 
dead. What’ll I tell the old lady?” 

“For land’s sake keep your mouth shut”’ 
implored Jim. 

Maklyn scratched his head and departed. 
He could hear the old lady hurrying down 
the stairs. 

“Wasn’t that Maklyn?” she asked. 
“What did he want?” 

Her hands were trembling. 
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“He came to tell me everything was all 
right” said Jim, very sober. 

‘“‘And you're free to be my son”’ she cried 
eagerly. ‘Yes, mother, I’m free now” he 
answered. 

With a cry she fell in his arms, just as 
Jack Kelly was coming in. 

“Are you folks going on a honeymoon?” 
he asked, grinning. 

“I’ve found my son, Jack! I’ve found 
my son again!” she cried, exultingly. 

“Well, well! I want to know!” clamored 
the teamster, staring. 

Presently the two men strolled out of 
hearing and engaged in deep conversation, 
after which Jack went forth and _ inter- 
viewed many people. 

“The old lady thinks that Jim is her 
son,” he said, “and Jim says he wants her 
to keep on thinking, so long as it makes her 
happy. He says she’s the best old mother 
a fellow ever had, and he ain’t got no other. 
And now the man, weman or child as 
undeceives her gets drawed, quartered, 
scalped and burnt alive. D’ye get me?”’ 

They did. 








ASSURANCE 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


A thousand shining days shall flow 
Across the dawn’s pearl bars; 

A thousand nights shall come and go 
With splendor of the stars. 


And one shall bear you far away, 
As dreams bear one in sleep, 
Beyond the utmost verge of day, 

Beyond the sunset-deep. 


Dread not the parting that must be; 
Yours is no journey new; 
Hearts go that way eternally, 


And I shall follow you! 
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AST fall the general manager and the 
L directors of the biggest concern manu- 
facturing agricultural implements 
came to San Francisco, towing an appro- 
priation of a hundred thousand dollars 
for an exhibit. They saw the rising walls 
of the City of Color by the Golden Gate, 
nodded beaming approval, cut the rope, left 
the appropriation and departed—due east. 
San Diego lies six hundred miles due 
south of San Francisco. San Diego like- 
wise was building an exposition; San Diego 
also wanted an appropriation for an ex- 
hibit from the biggest concern manufactur- 
ing agricultural implements. When the 
directors headed due east, ignoring the 
existence of the second exposition, San 
Diego rolled up its sleeves, took a deep 
breath and began manipulating the levers 
until its joints cracked. 

San Diego succeeded, pulled the general 
manager of the biggest agricultural-imple- 
ment concern back across the continent. 
He came, without his directors, without an 
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appropriation, but with an exceedingly 
active prejudice. He did not want to come. 
To his mind the trip was a waste of time, 
and he did not hesitate to say so when he 
reached the office of the Director General. 
His firm was spending a hundred thousand 
dollars on an exhibit covering 25,000 square 
feet of floot space at the Big Fair; he could 
see no reason why the claims of the Say 
Diego exposition should not have been 
turned down politely by correspondence. 
The Director General smiled. That is 
one of his peculiarities, this friendly, dis- 
arming, quiet smile forever breaking out 
beneath the cropped red mustache. Also, 
he talked, quietly, in an even, level, 
friendly voice. And he talked to the point, 
talked straight business. 
When the general manager of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company departed from 
San Diego he left behind him a reservation 
for 120,000 square feet of space. In Chi- 
cago he put the case before his directors. 
They authorized him to sign a contract 
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for 240,000 square feet of space. Also, they 
authorized him to erect a special exhibit 
building at San Diego; furthermore, they 
authorized him to plant an orchard in 
which to demonstrate the use of the imple- 
ments under actual field conditions. The 
building is now ready; the orchard blos- 
somed this spring, is being irrigated and 
cultivated regularly. 

You know and I know that times were 
hard last fall; we both know that individual 
firms as well as nations held back last 
year, trimmed sails, cut expenditures. 
How, then, did the Director General with 
the freckles, the red mustache and the 
frank, boyish smile succeed in cpening the 
purse and arousing the exhibit enthusiasm 
of a skeptic implement manufacturer at a 
time when the corn-belt farmers were re- 
newing their notes? 

The answer is very simple. 

He took the manufacturer upon a sta- 
tistical mountain and showed him the 
biggest undeveloped market for agricul- 
tural implements in the United States; 
then he showed the manufacturer, proved 
it by the books, how the fair would open its 
gates without a cent of debt, but with a 
nice lump of cash left in the treasury; 
thereafter he took him through the grounds 
and showed him just how the Panama- 
California Exposition at San Diego was to 
help develop this potential market. In 
his talk the exposition chief left the moon- 
shine on the silvery bay, kept his feet on 
the solid ground of cross-indexed, double- 
checked facts, and presented a business 
proposition that landed the implement 
man’s signature on the dotted line. 

Skeptics by the score have traveled over 
the same route with the Director General. 
All of them ceased scoffing after they had 
seen and listened; went home thoroughly 
convinced that the fair in the southwest 
corner of the country would not only be 
an assured financial success, but that it 
would also have a pronounced effect upon 
the character and management of future 
expositions, would give a tremendous stim- 
ulus to the growth of the Southwest. 

Of skeptics there had always been a 
plentiful supply ever since San Diego in 
igto proclaimed that it would hold a 
twelve-month exposition to celebrate the 
opening of the Panama Canai. It did not 
seem reasonable that a town o: 'ess than 
40,000 inhabitants, located at the end of a 
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branch line, should succeed in putting on a 
show really worth while seeing, without 
mortgaging its last shirt and breaking its 
financial back. Portland, with almost 
200,000 population, had been helped out 
by a fat appropriation from the state of 
Oregon for an exposition of much smaller 
size than the projected San Diegan enter- 
prise. Seattle had 270,000 people when it 
undertook its fair, yet Seattle raised only 
$1,200,000 and was $600,000 in debt when 
the gates were opened. How could little 
San Diego, barely one-sixth of Seattle’s 
size, expect to finance and carry through 
an exposition of greater magnitude? It 
seemed preposterous. 

But San Diego did it! San Diego by 
subscriptions and municipal bond issues 
raised three million dollars without going 
beyond the city limits, thanks to D. C. 
Collier, the enthusiast whose boundless 
faith and energy started the ball rolling 
and kept it going. Collier’s efforts financed 
the exposition; Frank P. Allen, Junior, the 
man who built Seattle’s fair, looked after 
the physical features of the project, planned 
the grouping and design of the buildings, 
got ready to transform the barren slopes and 
deep arroyos into a fairyland of tropic foliage. 
Eighteen months ago the blue-prints were 
ready for the builders—but the spirit, the 
exact, specific purpose of the projected ex- 
position had not yet materialized. 

San Francisco’s Exposition was universal, 
all-inclusive. It proposed to record, in 
visible, tangible form, the progress of civil- 
ization in all its phases; it was to be the 
final summary of man’s past achievements. 
San Diego could not do the seme thing on 
a smaller scale; San Diego could not even 
segregate Latin America and chronicle its 
achievements, because the South American 
republics would be represented at both 
fairs. Never was the need of a distinct, 
outstanding individuality, of a differentiat- 
ing purpose more pressing than at San 
Diego eighteen months ago. 

A rancher supplied the individuality, 
furnished the purpose, solved the problem. 
They made him Director General, put the 
exposition into his hands as a reward. It 
was this rancher who landed the Inter- 
national Harvester Company for the big- 
gest exhibit ever made anywhere by an 
individual firm. 

H. O. Davis, the man with the quiet 
voice and the boyish smile, did not seek 
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the office. He would still be raising blue- 
blooded stock at Yuba City if the super- 
visors of Sutter county, California, had not 
appointed him exposition commissioner, 
charged with the duty of arranging the 
county’s exhibit at the two Californian 
fairs. In this capacity the rancher—he was 
a newcomer in California, having sold his 
manufacturing business in Chicago only 
a few years previously—came to San 
Diego, bubbling over with ideas that 
attracted the attention of Allen, the builder. 
Allen asked the rancher to stay; Collier, 
father of the exposition, made him assist- 
ant to the president and went abroad. 
Within a few months the board of directors 
appointed the newcomer Director General, 
discharged all committees except the execu- 
tive committee, gave the new chief a free 
hand and told him to carry out his ideas; 
to build an exposition with a constructive 
purpose. 

That purpose was the settlement of the 
still unproductive arable lands in the 
Southwest quarter of the United States, 
the acceleration of agricultural develop- 
ment in San Diego’s potential trade terri- 
tory, an area that comprises a million 
square miles covering the southern part of 
California, all of Arizona, western Texas 
and New Mexico, a part of Colorado, the 
southern half of Utah and Nevada. In 
this territory the Panama Canal will 
enable San Diego to lay down goods for less 
money than it costs to ship them from the 
manufacturing points in the East or Europe, 
across the continent by rail. 

“Holy Gila Monsters!” said the Illinois 
tourist. ‘Do you mean to say that there 
is anything worth developing in that coun- 
try? Why, it’s drier than a Kansas town 
after a revival campaign. How much room 
for real farms, not cattle ranches, is there 
in that desert country? You got to show 
me the green spots.” 

No one knew. The Director General 
did not know. But he proposed to find out. 
Hiring a corps of statisticians he investi- 
gated every county, every valley and plain 
containing more than fifteen hundred culti- 
vated acres in the territory. He enumerated 
every acre, irrigated or dry-farmed, in the 
region, determined the principal products 
of every valley, the rate at which produc- 
tion had grown between 1909 and 1913, 
compiled data on the rainfall, the length 
of growing season, on transportation and 
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educational facilities. Above all he ascer- 
tained how much raw land was left in every 
county or valley that could be made pro- 
ductive either by irrigation or by dry- 
farming methods, checking and verifying 
the figures thus collected most carefully. 

The totals obtained in this painstaking 
survey surprised the Director General. 
They showed that in 1913 eight million 
irrigated and non-irrigated acres were pro- 
ducing crops in the Southwest; they also 
showed that this territory in addition con- 
tained forty-four million acres of untilled 
agricultural land, and water enough to 
irrigate almost half of this immense area. 

In Western Canada less than twenty 
million acres are in crop this year. These 
twenty million acres, with a short growing 
season and rigorous winters, have pulled 
a hundred thousand American farmers 
across the line every year for a decade; 
these twenty million cultivated acres have 
built the cities of Winnipeg, Calgary, Ed- 
monton, Regina, Saskatoon, Prince Albert 
and a score of lesser towns. In the South- 
west the survey showed that forty million 
virgin acres were available for settlement, 
half of them susceptible to irrigation and 
specialized intensive cultivation. There 
was room for 700,000 new farms, for a 
farm population of five millions over and 
above the total present population of 
1,600,000 souls. In the establishment of 
these 700,000 new farms a billion dollars’ 
worth of lumber would be needed for build- 
ings and fences; they would require at the 
start twenty million dollars’ worth of plows 
and harrows, twenty-six million dollars’ 
worth of rakes, over a hundred million 
dollars’ worth of pumps and engines. For 
farm equipment, tools and implements, 
for building material, furniture and house- 
hold necessities, those 700,000 new farms 
would offer an initial market worth five 
billion dollars to the manufacturers. Would 
they go after this business with an exhibit 
at San Diego? 

Having compiled these detailed data, 
Director General Davis did not begin his 
campaign for exhibits until March first of 
this year. On that date he sent out six 
high-class salesmen to present the statistics 
and arguments to a selected list of manu- 
facturers. Within ten weeks ninety per 
cent of the available space was gone, con- 
tracted for by manufacturers whose eyes 
were suddenly opened to the magnitude of 
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the virgin field in the Southwest. The re- 
maining ten per cent did not go begging. 
The Director General was saving the space 
for emergencies, was actually turning down 
proffered exhibits. 

The representative of a European goy- 
ernment came to apply for 16,000 feet of 
space. 

“What did you intend to exhibit?” 
asked the Director General. 

“We shall again show our famous line 
of art bronzes,” replied the commissioner, 
“the line that has made my country famous 
wherever it has exhibited.” 

“Have you anything else that you could 
show?” 

The commissioner shook his head. 

“Then I’m afraid I'll have to deny your 
application. We have made it a rule to 
accept exhibits only if the goods shown 
have a market or can create a market in 
our territory, and for art bronzes there is 
no demand.” 

The commissioner arose, wide-eyed. 

“Do you mean to say that I cannot ex- 
hibit what I please at your exposition?” 
he cried. ‘That is an unheard-of thing! 
I have had the honor to represent my 
country for twenty-six years at expositions 
all over the world, but this is the first time 
that our exhibit has been declined. Do you 
really mean to say that you refuse my gov- 
ernment space in which to exhibit its art 
bronzes?” 

Davis disarmed the commissioner with 
his famous smile, but stood his ground. 
The familiar line of art bronzes will not 
be seen at San Diego. 

And when the commissioners of states, 
counties and districts arrived with their 
exhibit plans, they ran full tilt into that 
same inflexible determination to have a 
constructive exhibition. They were asked 
to put up exhibits of real value to the 
visitors, exhibits that would visualize the 
opportunities in the Southwest at a glance. 
It was the Director General’s idea to have 
a large-scale wall map part of every state’s 
or county’s exhibit. This map was to show 
every railroad line, the accurate dimensions 
of every town, every mile of road and its 
character, every school-house in its right 
location, every forty-acre field of grain, 
alfalfa and other field crops, every orchard 
and vineyard. In addition, these maps 
were to show not only the available area 
of irrigable virgin land and its location, 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY STINEMAN 
In all its details the San Diego Exposition gives a 
true picture of Spanish architecture 
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The Director General has censored the exhibits. In the Southern Counties’ building, as in every other building, 


the displays will be not only instructive, of practical value, but will combine truth with novelty 


but the character of this raw land, the 
quality of its soil, its adaptability to the 
production of alfalfa, fruits or vegetables. 
The Director General opposed the indis- 
criminate exhibition of embalmed fruit, 
tall cornstalks, sheaves of grain and giant 
vegetables. He insisted upon a show that 
would furnish the visitor in a week with 
more accurate, reliable information, with 
a better picture of agricultural conditions 
and opportunities in the Southwest than 
he could hope to obtain through a year’s 
expensive travel. 

And he censored the exhibits. They had 
to be not only instructive, meaty, of prac- 
tical value, but they also had to be true. 
Misleading exhibits were worse than no 
exhibits at all, the Director General in- 
sisted. He gained his point. The old-time 
boom stuff, the yodeling of the land specu- 
lator with the heat-treated, vanadium steel 
conscience will be conspicuously absent at 
the Panama-California Exposition. 

But the dancing girls will be there, 
thirty of them with castanets and tam- 
bourines imported bodily, castanets and 
all, from Barcelona, Seville and old Mon- 
terey, thirty sloe-eyed, nimble-footed sen- 
oritas who will, without fee or price, gyrate 
to the rhythmic swing of Spanish melodies 
before the palaces of the Prado, amid the 
bloom of the great Plaza, on the greensward 
of the Avenida Internacional, in the cool 
tiled patios of the ancient Missions where 
the fountains splash musically and the 
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curved shadows of palm fronds sweep 
silently over the creamy walls. The 
Isthmus will be there, larger, wider, bigger 
than the Midway at Chicago, the Pike at 
St. Louis. Already the longest, highest, 
dippiest, screamiest racing roller coaster in 
this hilarious world is ready for business, 
the mysteries of dopy Underground China 
are exercising their shuddery lure, on the 
Painted Desert real Navajo Indians are 
building real Aogars and quaint pueblos, 
rehearsing the weird rites of the Snake 
Dance against the background of the purple 
Cuyamaca Range. Because the San Diego 
Exposition will continue for twelve months, 
from New Year’s to New Year’s, the amuse- 
ment people, assured of fine weather and 
good business for three hundred and sixty- 
five days, could afford to put up attrac- 
tions beyond the reach of short-time, rain- 
soaked, thunderstruck, heat-blistered ex- 
positions. 

“But why this frivolity?” sniffed the 
tourist from Peoria, scratching the spot 
where the scalp lock used to sprout. “‘Why 
dancing girls and miles of thrillers at an 
exposition devoted to a serious construc- 
tive purpose?” 

I submitted the pertinent question to 
Chief Davis. Of course he smiled. 

“It takes all kinds of people—and lots 
of them—to make an exposition successful” 
he replied. ‘The primary constructive 
purpose of our exposition assures us a Se- 
lect attendance of serious people, but even 
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A five-acre model ranch, complete to the climbing roses on the wire fence, was producing vegetables and 
berries this spring; fifty varieties of fruit-trees around the bungalow will be blooming by February 


the most purposeful individual loves to 
relax, to enjoy novel sensations, sights and 
experiences. We want as many people as 
we can possibly induce to come to see San 
Diego, the Coast, the West. We want 
crowds, and in the attraction of great crowds 
the versatuity of our amusements, the 
splendor of our palaces, the beauty of our 
grounds, the wide diversity of interest we 
offer are most important factors.” 

Novelty is the cornerstone upon which 
the success of any exposition is built. The 
mere size of Chicago’s White City, the mass 
and variety of its exhibits and amusements, 
the sham magnificence of its classic struc- 
tures, lifted it far above any preceding 
effort. And since the World’s Columbian 
Exposition the builders have found it 
extremely difficult to surpass the Chicago 
climax. At San Diego, however, a new 
exposition note has been struck. It is 
best expressed in the experience of the men 
whose fantastic attraction was the strong- 
est money-getter on the St. Louis Pike. 
They came and asked for a concession. 

“What kind of a show do you want to 
put on?” inquired the Director General. 

The visitors’ chests expanded visibly. 

“Creation! they replied in unison. 
“The biggest drawing card at the St. Louis 
Exposition.” And they leaned back to let 
the announcement take effect. 

“I’m sorry,” replied the Director Gen- 
eral, “but you can’t have any space unless 
you devise something different. Your at- 


traction has become identified in the popu- 
lar mind with the St. Louis Exposition. We 
can’t afford to imitate even if you would 
draw the crowds. Think up something 
fresh, something new and we'll welcome 
you with open arms.”’ 

Nor did the Director General limit this 
policy to the multitude of amusement 
devices. With equal rigor he applied it to 
the exhibits themselves. 

“The time for the mere exhibition of 
finished products in a state of dignified 
repose has passed”’ he explained. “Rows 
upon rows of polished electric motors, 
stacks of beautiful fabrics, miles of com- 
modities, machines and products endlessly 
repeated weary the eye, tire the feet and 
bore the brain. The same thing can he 
seen any day in a department store, a 
wholesale house or an art bazaar. We re- 
fused to have these lifeless exhibits in our 
buildings. We demanded action, novelty, 
interest—and we got it. We will exhibit 
processes, not the product alone. In our 
textile exhibit, eight looms installed by 
different manufacturers will show the exact 
method of weaving various fabrics. Under- 
wear, hosiery, knit goods, woollen and 
cotton fabrics will be made right before the 
visitor’s eyes. We won't have an exhibit 
of Japanese art handicraft. We'll have the 
craftsmen themselves carving in ivory, 
weaving the tall Formosan hats, beating 
copper, lacquering and enameling jewelry. 
Our traction engines won’t stand in solemn 
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Some of the buildings are of permanent concrete and steel, others are of staff-and-plaster 
discern the difference. The Arts and Crafts structure 
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but the eye cannot 


like all the others, looks 


as though it had been built for the ages 


rows like wooden horses; they'll be out on 
a hundred-acre field in active competition, 
each one trying to show that it can plow 
the deepest furrow, haul the heaviest load 
in the shortest time at the lowest cost. 
There will be life, action—movement in all 
our exhibits. Seventy-five per cent of 
their number will show processes of pro- 
duction or the use and application of the 
product. Those that do not lend them- 
selves to this treatment will be historical 
in character, will show the evolution of the 
appliance from its crudest form to its pres- 
ent perfection. And there won’t be endless 
repetitions. We have limited every line 
of industry, every branch of manufactur- 
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ing, to two exhibits, except, of course, 
agriculture and everything pertaining to 
it, in order to avoid monotony and tire- 
some duplications.” 

More than any exposition ever held, 
San Diego is laying stress upon outdoor 
exhibits. A five-acre grove containing 
every known variety of citrus fruits blos- 
somed this winter, its fruit will turn a deep 
gold before the gates are opened on New 
Year’s. A five-acre model ranch, complete 
to the climbing roses on the wire fence, was 
producing vegetables and berries — this 
spring; fifty varieties of fruit trees around 
the model bungalow will be in  bloora 
by February. Sheep will be sheared by 
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The sumptuous carvings of the rich facades, as in the entrance to the Home Economy building, produce a 
perfect imitation of hewn-stone effects, so careful and painstaking has been the 
modeling, so close the attention to fine details 


electricity, cows milked by compressed air, 
fruit trees sprayed by gasoline, under the 
deep blue sky the year around. And there 
will not be a single “Keep Off the Grass” 
sign anywhere within the grounds. 

A visit to the average exposition is not 
a vacation; it is hard, strenuous, albeit 
pleasant, work. San Diego’s exposition 
will be restful. Green lawns have been 
spread everywhere, winding paths lead 
through the groves of exotic trees, shady 
belvederes with spacious seats have been 
built at a hundred points, exposed to the 
cool breath of the Pacific trades, offering 
vistas of the city far below, of glinting bay 


and blue ocean, of the Coronado islands’ 
purple silhouettes on the far horizon. All 
around the exhibit buildings, green arms 
reaching into the spaces between them, is a 
sea of multicolored foliage brought from the 
far corners of the earth, of flowering shrubs 
and ornamental bushes whose odor and 
color are even now pervading the buildings. 
Strange combinations impossible in other 
climes are to be seen. Scotch heather is 
blooming in the shade of green-and-red 
pepper trees from Brazil. Slender cocoa 
palms from the South Seas and flowering 
sweet-scented acacias from Australia— 
there are twenty-seven varieties of them— 
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line the streets; bougainvilleas of deepest 
purple, rising from green lawn, climb the 
creamy walls of the palaces around the 
Plaza; bougainvilleas glowing with color 
borrowed from the heart of the red flame 
cover the facades of other groups. The 
greatest botanical garden in all the world is 
but a poor lifeless catalogue of single speci- 
mens compared with the wealth of massed 
plant life at San Diego’s exposition. And 
every species of plant will be a living ex- 
hibit, plainly marked with its workaday 
common name and adorned with its stilted 
scientific cognomen. For the nature lover 
San Diego’s exposition will be a source of 
costly delight, again and again he will 
deposit his obolus at the gate to explore 
the close ranks of the world’s flora. 

They are systematically spreading feed 
for the feathered songsters; the scented 
arroyos, the green slopes of the canyons 
may be filled with their melodies when 
other bands begin to play. 

It takes a great deal of money to keep an 
exposition open and running twelve times 
thirty days. Some of the recent shows 
could not keep going five months without 
a deficit. San Diego, about as far from the 
geographical center of population as it is 
possible to get without dropping off the 
map, fully realized the magnitude of the 
task ahead of its exposition management. 
To make the fair a financial success, more 
people had to be drawn through the gates 
from a longer distance than at any previous 
exposition. And the visitors of the first 
six months must bring the crowds during 
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the last half of the show; they must be sent 
home so filled with enthusiasm that their 
descriptions will bring their friends to the 
Silver Gate. This enthusiasm, however, 
could not be aroused by an exposition of the 
home-cooked variety. It must be novel, 
and it must have a foreign exotic flavor. 
Therefore San Diego built an exposition 
that does not look like an exposition at all. 

Some of the buildings are permanent, 
consist of reinforced concrete and steel; 
others are of the usual staff-and-plaster 
construction; but the eye cannot discern 
the difference. They all look as though 
they had been built for the ages. So care- 
ful and painstaking has been the modeling, 
so close the attention to the fine details, 
that the sumptuous carvings of the rich 
facades produce a perfect imitation of 
hewn-stone effects; real tile and imitation 
are used side by side, yet the uninitiated 
cannot tell one from the other, and the tile 
floors of the monastic patios would puzzle 
even an expert. 

In all its details the San Diego Exposition 
gives a true picture of the richest, most 
beautiful part of a Spanish colonial city. 
Even the pigeons are there, hundreds of 
them cooing in the towers of the palaces. 
The names of the streets, avenues and 
boulevards are all in sonorous Castilian; 
the gatekeepers, guards and attendants 
will appear in Spanish costumes; Spanish 
dishes will be served in Spanish restaurants, 
even the advertising copy of the exposition 
will be flavored and spiced with quotations 
from the Spanish poets in the original. 
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Zeal Indians from New Mexico are building on the Painted Desert real hogars and quaint pueblos 
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To obtain the early visitor’s enthusiastic 
codperation, Director General Davis has 
gone to extraordinary lengths. He is 
determined that every visitor shall receive 
full value for every dollar he spends within 
the grounds. The contracts with the con- 
cessionaires dispensing food and drink 
within the enclosure provide not only a 
rigid regulation of rates and prices, but they 
also provide for a strict supervision of food 
preparation and service. Every kitchen 
will be on exhibit; no partition can be used 
except it be made of plate glass. All the 
ice cream, candy and lemonade must be 
made on the ground in full view of the 
audience. Unclean, questionable or crooked 
attractions have been excluded. Every 
possible precaution has been taken to pro- 
tect the visitor against fraud or deception 
within the grounds. 

But the Director General has gone a step 
farther. The exposition management’s 
protective hand will greet the visitor before 
he lands in San Diego, before he has reached 
the grounds. 

“We have decided that the exposition 
shall not be used as a cloak behind which 
extortion can be practiced,” declared the 
Director General—without a smile. “We 
will see to it that even during the months 
of the greatest crush every visitor can ob- 
tain a clean, comfortable room for a dollar 
and a half a day, for two dollars and a half 
a day with private bath. We are now mak- 
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ing contracts with all hotels, rooming and 
apartment houses to fix their rates for the 
exposition year, this rate not to exceed the 
price demanded during the height of the 
tourist season in an ordinary year. Under 
the contract this rate cannot be raised, and 
every room must have a card stating this 
price on display. The contract provides 
for a penalty of a thousand dollars for vio- 
lation of its provisions, and the exposition 
stands ready to refund to every visitor the 
amount of the overcharge beyond the rate 
as contained in the published lists. We 
want the visitor to depart with a sweet 
taste in his mouth, and we are going to see 
that he does.” 

There was still another question on my 
mind. I hesitated to put it since it was none 
of an outsider’s business. But having the 
experience of other expositions in mind I 
blurted it out. 

“How much money will you have to 
borrow on your gate to complete the expo- 
sition?”’ 

The Director General seized his hat with 
a broadening of his smile. ‘‘Come on,’ he 
said, “let’s see Frank Belcher. He is 
handling the finances.” 

Like Davis, the chief, and Allen, the 
engineer with the genius for building, 
Belcher is a young man, with keen black 
eyes and features cast inastern Roman mold, 
dealing out words as sparingly as he hands 
out dollars. He reached for a report sheet. 
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“To June first che exposition has spent 
a little over a million seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars,” he stated, tracing the column 
of figures. ‘“‘The cost estimate of the re- 
maining work—we haven’t been fooled on 
any of our estimates yet, thanks to Allen 
shows that every bill can be paid before 
January first, nineteen fifteen, out of the 
funds in sight. We'll open the gates with a 
cool hundred thousand dollars left in the 
treasury. Want to see the books? All 
right, just as you say. Besides, we have now 
on hand a fund of sixty thousand dollars 
from the sale of concessions. The peanut 
and popcorn man, for instance, paid us ten 
thousand plus twenty-five per cent of his 
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gross sales. That fund is untouched, draws 
four per cent and is growing. We'll have 
money to lend instead of borrowing it.” 

I touched wood. The Director General’s 
smile crept toward his ears. “Come around 
New Year’s eve and look over the books,”’ 
he invited. ‘And don’t judge San Diego 
by the standard of previous expositions. 
It isn’t fair. We are all new in the business. 
We had no precedent to cling to. We were 
forced to proceed on entirely new lines, 
make our own way irrespective of what 
others had done.” 

That is the reason why the Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition will be an unprecedented 
sUuCCeSS. 








A CREED 












By DAVID LESLIE BROWN 


j O overlook unreasonableness, and to reverence 
fact; to avoid error, and to exalt right-doing; 

to counsel when asked; to strike—and strike hard— 
when a wrong is wilful; to see Divinity in Man, 
and seek God in Nature; to be sincere; to be natural; 
to be honest, and kind, and courteous; to be dignified, 
confident, and determined; never to wrong friend 
or foe—there’s enough for a creed—and to keep 


anyone busy! 



































“John Barleycorn” at the Plow 


from the plow to literary fame: Jack 

London has worked himself down 
through literary glory to the plow. It is 
not that the author of the “Sea Wolf” is 
going to take to the handles of the homely 
implement on the hillsides of his romantic 
farm in the ‘Valley of the Moon,” but his 
experience with the soil since he became a 
tiller at Glen Ellen, together with childhood 
memories, for he was born upon a ranch, 
has convinced him that he can render good 
service to his readers by writing a book 
upon scientitic agriculture. 

In speaking of his new work Mr. London 
says: “I shall write upon American farm- 
ing, critically contrasting what the New 
World farmer is doing with the farm- 
methods of the Orient. I have observed 
that Americans, through their leaders who 
make a scientific study of the soil, know a 
great deal of ‘why things are done,’ but 
not much of the ‘how’; while in Japan, 
China and Korea much is known of the 
‘how,’ but very little of the ‘why.’ I shall 
make an elaborate study of the oriental 
and occidental systems and endeavor to 
make a positive contribution to the liter- 
ature of the farm, especially to that of the 
ranch here in the West.”’ 

That Mr. Lendon is actually in earnest 
purpose is seen from the books on soil cul- 
tivation piled on his study table. These 
he is devouring morning, noon and night 
when at home; at meal-time, and in bed; 
for Jack London is no dreamer or dilettante. 
All these seven years at Glen Ellen, too, he 
has personally directed his ranch. His 
actual work with his pen is disposed of 
during the morning from seven to twelve- 


R ivomt BURNS worked himself up 


thirty, during which time he holds himself 
to the completion of one thousand words 
of manuscript. In the afternoon, as a 
relaxation, he mounts “The Outlaw” and 
with Mrs. London, also on horseback, at 
his side, he becomes director-general of the 
field work. Every employee of his ranch 
is visited, progress noted, and further 
directions given. 

Anyone who has followed Mr. London 
through the thirty-five volumes which mark 
his career of letters knows that he is not 
merely a story-teller, but something much 
more—an intellectual power; that in his 
intense powers of observation, discrimina- 
tion and analysis lies the strength of his 
work; and with this ability to concentrate 
intensively upon any theme, he undertakes 
a work which ought to be of greatest value 
to the American agriculturist. 

The author’s wanderlust is again in full 
possession of him, and the next step in the 
carrying out of his new plan is a journey to 
the Orient. A trek through the interiors of 
Japan, Korea, China and India is included 
in his travel-map. During this trip he pro- 
poses to make oriental cultivation of the 
soil yield its secrets, and these, stirred and 
mixed well with the Burbankian spirit 
which he appears to have imbibed from his 
great neighbor-farmer at Santa Rosa, will 
be distilled and refined into his proposed 
new pages. The ultimate book, of course, 
will be finished at his home, which consists 
of seven hundred acres, named by him the 
“Valley of the Moon,” which lies about a 
half mile east of the town of Glen Ellen in 
Sonoma county. The romantic slopes can 
plainly be seen from the trains plying from 
Vallejo to Santa Rosa. The “Valley” is 
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Jack London, author of thirty-five books and owner of a seven-hundred-acre ranch near Glen Ellen, in 


Sonoma county, California. 


Range 
vegetation, from the half domesticated 
elderberry to stately sempervirens. Some 
of the cleared stretches of these hills are 
covered with grapes, and when one sits a 
guest at the London table he is regaled with 
glasses of fragrant, unfermented grape juice, 


green with every type of Coast 
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His thirty-sixth work will be a critical analysis of American farming 


and this at the hands of Mrs. London, who 
has personally directed the process of refin- 
ing and bottling. Other acres, some hun- 
dreds, are to be burdened with eucalyptus 
forest, and many thousands of trees are 
growing under the strictest methods of care 
and planting. 











Interesting Westerners 


Mr. London intends to develop every 
branch of general farming, from the kitchen 
garden which already supplies his table, to 
orchards of the finest and best trees. His 
live-stock is already beginning to show its 
superiority, as his beautiful imported stal- 
lion, ‘‘Neuadd Hillside,” was awarded a first 
prize at the Sacramento State Fair. 

We are apt to wonder how one man can 
carry so much in his mind and successfully 
accomplish anything. The Londons have 
employed the same systematic plan of 
attack upon farm-problems that the author 
uses in his literary workshop. No time is 
wasted, no materials misplaced. One of the 
first things noticed on entering his library 
is an obtrusive sign which says “The books 
on the racks and shelves are not to be 
removed.” Pigeon-holes and drawers care- 
fully tagged contain notes and clippings 
where at once he can put his hand on de- 
sired material. By the side of his desk is 
the system of wire baskets which hold the 
completed pages of his manuscripts. Eight 
years ago I sent him a desired note on a 
poem of which he wished the name of the 
author. The other day at Glen Ellen I 
tested him for the point. He knew exactly 
where to put his hand on it. The London 
literary shop, or library, is a model of 
method, even if it does assume the aspect 
of a museum with its odd curiosities which 
come from many quarters of the globe where 
the Londons have journeyed. It is this 
spirit of method, this genius for effective 
work, which not only makes his enormous 
literary output a reality, but which makes 
the rancho, “The Valley of the Moon,” 
possible, together with such an undertaking 
as a book on American agriculture. 

It is, no doubt, Mr. London’s thousand- 
dollar stories which make the “Valley of 
the Moon” an agricultural Utopia, for I 
much doubt if the “Valley” could, at least 
so soon, have furnished money for the 
splendid home, burned recently, or could 
have financed the making of the many 
roads and trails which run to every part 
of the rancho. Everywhere the author’s 
practical ideas are seen worked out—even 
in the useful and easily operated gates along 
the roadway to the home. 

There is perhaps no man in the West liv- 
ing a more active and varied life of useful- 
ness and experience. Wherever he goes a 
practical working literary shop goes with 
him. It is the same, whether he takes a 
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Pullman to New York, or goes on the 
“Roamer” on tour of San Francisco bay 
the body of water which has always been 
“home”’ to him, and which he has beauti- 
fully idealized—or whether he takes a 
holiday drive or camping-trip in his four- 
horse tally-ho. 

In fact, it cannot be wondered at that 
Mr. London has the faith in himself to write 
the story of a scientific farm. Always a 
traveler (“I am Canim the canoe and my 
trail is all the world” says one of his char- 
acters), and always an accurate and full 
observer, he has had opportunity already 
to know more about how green things 
grow than many a florist and nurseryman. 

HENRY MEADE BLAND. 
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A Guardian at the Gate 


HAT has made it possible for Miss 

Donaldina Cameron, Superinten- 
dent of the Presbyterian’ Mission of San 
Francisco, to accomplish for that city the 
vast work she has done during the past 
eighteen years? In that period of time she 
has rescued hundreds of Chinese slave 
girls, literally snatching them from their 
owners. 

Eor answer, one needs only to watch 
Miss Cameron at her duties. Clear and 
forceful in her mental processes, sure in her 
heart purpose, fervent in her Christian 
spirit, strong in her self-effacement, and 
winsome in her natural attractions, this 
woman has an equipment suited to meet 
the strange problems of her life work. 

Nothing in Miss Cameron’s countenance 
tells of perilous midnight raids, of flights 
with rescued girls through city streets and 
country highways under the firing pursuit 
of frenzied tong-men. Her refreshing 
humor and the buoyancy of her Scotch 
temperament have kept her eyes bright 
and twinkling. But above the ever-young 
face a crown of fluffy white hair hints the 
strenuous life of vigils and risks. 

Miss Cameron disclaims credit for her 
labors among Chinese girls, declaring: 
“T was born with a love for foreign races, 
and for the Chinese particularly. I am 
simply doing the work that I most enjoy, 
and there is no self-sacrifice in that.”” No 
one will doubt that she is doing the work 
she was called to do; and no one who sees 
her among the motherless girls, counseling, 
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training, and loving them till in due time 
the heathen waif becomes the Christian 
woman—no one who follows her in her 
service can doubt that it is a service of 
joy. It manifests itself in the entire man- 
agement of the Mission Home where 
today there are seventy of the rescued 
Chinese slave girls. 

Miss Cameron, in thus carrying out her 
duties as Superintendent of the Mission, 
has become the chief means by which the 
city of San Francisco has succeeded in 
baffling the yellow-slave traffic. Her meth- 
ods have been developed from adventur- 
ous experience with the cunning of slave 
owners. Each possible device of the wily 
highbinder must be conjectured and frus- 
trated if a rescue is to be effected. Some- 
times a slave can be seized as she is being 
removed from one den to another, but 
more often she must be searched for in the 
haunts of highbinders, in the very heart 
of wickedness, and there wrenched from the 
fiend who owns her. Such a rescue was 
that of Kum Lee. 

Word came to the Home at midnight that 
this slave, fourteen years of age, had landed 
in San Francisco at noon and, held by a 
woman-keeper in a given tenement, had 
that hour been bought at auction for 
$3000 and would be removed by her owner 
in the morning. Whether this child’s life 
was to be one of degradation and disease 
or one of happy freedom had to be deter- 
mined solely by Miss Cameron. Accord- 
ingly, by daybreak, the Superintendent, 
accompanied by officers and two Chinese 
girls, themselves rescued slaves, was search- 
ing a dark alley for the given house. The 
alley was one of those Chinatown runways 
where, on either side, vice is housed in high 
rookeries. The rescuers stopped before 
a narrow dark stairway leading to the 
given tenement. Stealthily they reached 
the upper story where the party divided, 
the girls, on whose alert intuitions Miss 
Cameron had learned to depend, climbing 
further to the roof to keep watch, while 
Miss Cameron and the officers turned at 
the entrance to begin the raid. In the 
outer door of the entrance a slot-panel went 
back, as the American missionary was 
recognized, and electric bells immediately 
warned the chain of tenements that a rescue 
was in progress. Officers’ clubs forced the 
double barricade; the rescuers pursued 
light feet down a dark passageway along 









narrow windings, only to hear a trap-door 
spring into place and leave no sign of its 
presence. Undaunted, the party searched 
for that secret door in the wall. Panel 
after panel was tested till the weak one was 
discovered and an_ entrance battered 
through. Here all was silent. Groping, 
they found themselves in a labyrinth of 
passageways. These enclosed empty rooms 
which, again, enclosed cells. Somewhere 
in floor or wall a secret pocket held the 
slave girl. For six hours they fingered 
walls for hidden springs, but found none. 
Then the officers, believing further effort 
useless, left, promising to send a new force 
at the noon shift. 

It was the moment for highbinders to 
do their work. This fact the girls on the 
roof knew, and to them Miss Cameron 
went for advice. One maiden, peering 
over the cornice, saw in the alley below 
two slave-owners in excited conversation, 
casting anxious glances upward. The 
next instant, on the roof adjacent, a trap- 
door lifted, a head appeared, then suddenly 
dropped below. The slave was in the next 
building and would be removed through the 
roof. The game was now one of moments 
only. To retrace her way to the dividing 
wall between the buildings was Miss 
Cameron’s only chance. There she dis- 
covered the weak panel and fingered along 
tongue and groove for the spring. She 
touched it—a panel shot back, and she 
stepped into a musty cell. There was 
nothing to be seen here but a pile of empty 
rice-bags and broken boxes under an old 
bunk. These she lifted, uncovering the 
terrified object of her search. The escape 
was made just as officers arrived with a 
patrol wagon, and Kum Lee was taken to 
the city prison where the officers made a 
hasty report of the case, and the Superin- 
tendent appealed for temporary custody 
of the slave. Notwithstanding opposition 
by two attorneys serving the highbinders, 
the missionary was granted letters of 
guardianship, and Kum Lee was given a 
home in the Mission just twenty-four hours 
after she had landed in San Francisco a 
slave, and before the blight of slavery had 
touched her. This girl is now a happy wife 
and housekeeper in Los Angeles, her Chinese 
husband a member of one of the missions 
of that city. 

The security of the Mission is the only 
avenue of escape for the Chinese slave 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY W.E. DASSONVILLE 


Miss Donaldina Cameron, Superintendent of the Presbyterian Mission in San Francisco, who during eighteen 
years of devoted service has rescued hundreds of Chinese slave-girls from their owners, Yet nothing 
in Miss Cameron's countenance suggests perilous midnight raids and flight from frenzied tong-men 


girl, but the Rescue Home is not merely a 
refuge. It is a Christian home, mothered 
by the rescuer; it is a modern school, where 
English branches are taught by its own 
graduates and Chinese by a native woman 
from the Canton Mission; it is a practice 
school in domestic science where the girls 
do all the work of the Home; and it is a 


mission school, where religious example and 
instruction bear fruit in the transformed 
lives of the rescued. The girls leave the 
Home to teach in home missions, or to 
enter colleges for training as foreign mis- 
sionaries, or to become wives of Christian 
Chinese. These Chinese homes are the 
centers of Christian colonies in the cities 
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of Portland, Des Moines, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Oakland. 

All who find shelter in the Home are 
challenged with writs of habeas corpus. 
Legal contests are sometimes long drawn 
out, but the missionary seldom loses a 
case. The rescue of Yoke Qui provoked 
highbinders, not only to persistent resist- 
ance in the courts, but to a course of cruel 
persecution of the girl. This slave arrived 
off a Chinese steamer, the bride of an 
American-born Chinaman. As she stood 
in her beauty, strength and youth among 
orientals confined in a detention shed, 
Miss Cameron approached her with an 
offering of gay carnations, and whispered 
her word of warning. With a lift of the 
chin the maiden drew herself to full height 
and answered: “I am married. I do not 
need your help.” Notwithstanding the 
indignant protest, a card of address was 
forced into the girl’s hand. Two months 
later a Chinese man called at the Mission 
to bring a note from this slave, begging to 
be rescued. When Miss, Cameron found 
her, she was in an underground cell cower- 
ing under a strong woman keeper. Before 
her owners began legal proceedings they so 
terrorized the girl with threatening letters 
that the Superintendent found it necessary 
to secrete her with friends of the Mission 
in the neighboring town of Hayward. Then 
came the great fire of 1906, when the house- 
hold of the Mission was temporarily estab- 
lished in one of the bay towns. The Chinese 
girl ventured to return to the Mission. She 
had been there but a few hours when there 
was an alarm among the girls: “Lee Toy 
is here!” Miss Cameron met the high- 
binder as he was entering the house. Fail- 
ing to force him out, and seeing that he was 
desperate, she led him into a trap by telling 
him she would listen to negotiations, and 
called her interpreter. Before Lee Toy was 
aware, officers had arrived to take him in 
charge. 

Later, the girl became engaged to a 
worthy Chinese merchant in the East. 
This news reached her owners, and they 
straightway appealed the case which had 
been dismissed in the lower courts. This 
action, together with threats of highbinder 
tongs against the life of the lover, so fright- 
ened the young Chinese who had -come 
west to marry the girl that he returned 
without her, but left money for her journey 





when it should be safe for her to join him. 
The girl, broken-hearted, beseeched Miss 
Cameron: “Why, when I am of age, and 
have chosen my husband, should I be 
held here and again dragged before the 
courts?” In turn, Miss Cameron asked her 
attorneys “Why, indeed, should we force 
her into court—she is of age?”’ 

The result was that before the writ was 
returnable the Superintendent had found 
a traveling companion for the girl, and 
allowed her to go East. When the case was 
called, Miss Cameron was held responsible 
for the slave’s non-appearance’ in court. 
While she pleaded that she had no right to 
detain the girl against her will, and while 
two of the judges took a sympathetic view 
of the case, a third would hear no word of 
defense, but ordered the Superintendent to 
go East and return with the slave within 
ten days. Miss Cameron went East and 
found the bride in a cozy home determined 
not to return to the dangers of highbinders’ 
threats. Then followed three days of sus- 
pense for the Superintendent. She ex- 
changed telegrams with her attorney in 
San Francisco, Mr. H. E. Monroe; she con- 
sulted with a prominent judge in the East 
and, at the limit of time, returned without 
the girl, but armed with affidavits proving 
she had used all legal means to secure the 
slave’s return. Nevertheless, the court 
gave Miss Cameron a public reprimand and 
demanded of her humble apology for her 
apparent misdemeanor. 

Here is the translation, in part, of a 
letter from Oakland: 

“Honorable Miss: I am a wretched girl. 
My name Yute Kum was changed to 
Tsun Yow: another girl with me is Jun Yow. 
We both kneel down before you to beseech 
you to help us; we remember last time you 
came to our place to try and rescue us but 
our keeper knew before you could reach us 
and compelled us to hide in the back of the 
house. In this place, one day is as long as 
a year. I often thought to commit suicide, 
but could not. I want to climb to heaven, 
but cannot. I want to hide under ground, 
but cannot. Your home is our only hope. 
I send a diagram with the letter. Be sure 
not to let any of the highbinders know what 
I have written. Chinese, first month, 
fourth day.” 

Upon receipt of this letter, Miss Cameron 
set detectives to work. They learned that 
the keeper of the girls would pass along a 
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certain street after dark, conducting the 
slaves from the day den to the night resort. 
The plan to seize the girls on the open street 
and escape with them seemed the only hope. 
Accordingly, the rescue party, each at a 
post of outlook, assembled at dusk. A 
signal was to call all together should the 
slave girls appear. The suspense was 
short, the signal sounded, the girls were 
seized, and a waiting taxicab helped to 
effect their escape. 

After two years in the home circle at the 
Mission, these two girls are enjoying the 
proudest privilege of a Chinese woman— 
each is an honored wife. 

Miss Cameron has already rounded out 
the period of time occupied by her pred- 
ecessor in this rescue work. Although yet 
a young woman, and with undiminished 
enthusiasm, she has been giving services 
night and day without rest. Will some 
one rise up to carry on the work when she 
lays it down? LAuRA BETHELL. 
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An Empire-Builder in Canada 


J ILLY” Ross, as he is affectionately 

called from the fringe of the Rockies 
to the Pacific seaboard, is as unobtrusive 
as his position and bulk will permit. He 
will talk, and with enthusiasm, of the 
problems of his beloved province, but on 
the personal subject of the Hon. William 
Roderick Ross, K. C., Minister of Lands for 
British Columbia, he is the despair of a 
biographer. His public record, however, 
speaks eloquently for him. 

He is of the third generation of Rosses 
of Ross-shire who have engaged in unroll- 
ing the map and pushing back the frontier 
in the West. His unusual inheritance is 
that of the efforts of two generations 
toward the development of the silent lands, 
the filling of the empty places. He is a 
descendant of a family of Scots which for 
generations took part in the history of 
Western Canada. Like his pioneering fore- 
bears, who left their Highland home in a 
mountain glen to journey by untrod trails 
and unexplored rivers into the great lone 
unknown land toward the Pacific, as 
officials of the “Honorable Company of 
Merchants—Adventurers Trading into 
Hudson’s Bay,” he, too, has taken his 
place in the task of empire-building. His 

broad constructive policies and thorough 
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business ability in coping with the varied 
problems which demand solution in British 
Columbia will form the text of future his- 
torians of this province. His wise utiliza- 
tion and unfolding of its resources have 
won him praise among his people; his 
forest policy has attracted enthusiastic 
attention not only in the Dominion, but 
in other timbered lands on this continent 
and over-seas; his inauguration of a sys- 
tem to deal adequately with the use of the 
waters is equally commended, and other 
striking examples of his work are apparent 
in the province, which stretches for 750 
miles from north to south and has an 
average width of 400 miles. 

“Billy” Ross was born at the Hudson’s 
Bay Post, at Fort Chippewyan where his 
father, Donald Ross, ruled as Chief Trader. 
He has but hazy recollections of the stock- 
aded log houses on the shore of Lake 
Athabasca, the Indians with pelts filed 
high in their canoes at the landing, for he 
was a child when, on the death of his 
mother, his father journeyed southward 
with him up the long Athabasca river and 
over the fur-traders’ route to Fort Garry, 
now Winnipeg, where he was given into the 
keeping of his grandmother. As a boy he 
watched Fort Garry grow into the great 
city of Winnipeg. He took his arts course 
at St. John’s College at Winnipeg, and his 
B. A. and M. A. there; was enrolled as a 
law student and after graduating entered 
into practice in Winnipeg where he married 
Miss Leila Young and now has five chil- 
dren. His public career began in East 
Kootenay in 1903. Sir Richard McBride, 
K. C. M. G., who has given British Colum- 
bia its first party government, had entered 
upon that progressive business adminis- 
tration which has done so much, and holds 
the promise of so much more, for the 
province. Mr. Ross was elected as a sup- 
porter of the new party government for 
Fernie Riding, in 1907 was reélected and is 
still a member of the Legislative Assembly. 
In October of 1910 he became Minister of 
Lands. His forest policy was inaugurated 
under the Forest Act of 1912. To carry 
out his forest plans he organized the For- 
estry Branch of the Department of Lands, 
and to cope with the proper use of the water 


‘he founded the Water Rights Branch. 


It is his aim to convert the vast ranges, 
covering some millions of acres in the great 
central and northern plateaus, into tillable 
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Hon. William Roderick Ross, K. C., Minister of Lands for British Columbia, descendant of a family of 
Scots that for generations played an important part in the history of Western Canada. His 
aim is to convert millions of the Dominion’s arid acres to agricultural profit 


lands that will furnish farms for hundreds 
of thousands of settlers. He is carrying 
on practical investigations to show whether 
dry-farming can be followed profitably 
in the dry belt and in the arid benches of 
the upper country, where many millions of 
acres above the irrigation ditches lie vacant 
or given over to the great cattle ranges. 
The Minister of Lands noted the lesson of 
Montana and seventeen other states in 
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many of which dry ridges with far less 
precipitation than that which falls in the 
dry lands of British Columbia are now 
being successfully worked by dry-land 
farmers; and, when successes in arid parts 
of Russia, Australia and elsewhere also 
tended to show the utility of this method 
of cultivation, he lost no time in preparing 
for the peopling of a waiting empire and 
the birth of cities. | F. GoRDON SMITH. 














The Psalmist of the Sierra 


‘“TXLEE as a bird to your mountain” sang 
the first great Nature Lover, who 
lifted his eyes unto the hills from whence 
came his help. When the Poet of Palestine 
chanted his praises, the giant sequoias of 
Mariposa were in their saplinghood. Three 
thousand rings had swelled their girth when 
the Psalmist of the Sierra, John Muir, 
struck his fine new notes: 
“Climb the mountains and get their good tidings. 
Nature’s peace will flow into you 
As sunshine flows into trees. 
The winds will blow their freshness into you 
And the storms their energy, 
While cares will drop off like autumn leaves.” 


Obeying his injunction, an army of the 
disciples of this mountaineer follow in his 
footsteps each summer to his shrines of the 
Yosemite and the High Sierra. 

Two-thirds of a century ago an irrepres- 
sible and highly impressionable Scotch 
schoolboy was becoming restive under the 
restraint of his stern, staid father and 
of the dogmatic Dominie of Dunbar town. 
Even at the age of ten he was _begin- 
ning to think for himself, but his father 
forcibly discouraged his taste for science 
and other secular reading, declaring with 
the firmness of his faith that ‘the Bible is 
the only book human beings can possibly 
require throughout all the journey from 
earth to heaven.” 

Thanks to a happy combination of pen- 
nies and switchings, Master John Muir was 
made to memorize innumerable chapters of 
the Good Book, but the verses which most 
moulded his character were the psalms of 
David. From his mother he inherited an 
innate love of literature, art and Nature. 
Once, in her sympathy for the boy’s aspi- 
rations, she had said: ‘Weel, John, maybe 
you will travel like Mungo Park and Hum- 
boldt some day.” “Oh, Anne, dinna put 
sic notions in the laddie’s heed”’ protested 
the father. Yet it was the canny Daniel 
Muir who really started his son on his 
roving career. 

One day in 1849 he startled his’ children 
with this statement: “Bairns, you needna 
learn your lessons the nicht, for we’re gan 
to America the morn.” Settling in the 
wilderness of Wisconsin, the Muir family 
began a new life clearing a homestead. 
This land was a paradise to the young 
naturalist, so full of fascination was its 
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fauna and flora. In the solemn hush of 
primeval woods he first heard the “boomp”’ 
of the drumming grouse and the plaintive 
call of the whippoorwill. Followed endless 
days of arduous toil, sixteen hours at a 
stretch. ‘Think of that, ye blessed eight- 
hour-day laborers!’ he exclaims in his 
“Boyhood and Youth.” Arising at one in 
the morning he studied and experimented 
in a chilly cheerless basement inventing 
clock-work devices which tumbled slum- 
berers out of bed, made fires and saved 
labor for overworked farm drudges like 
himself. At twenty-two his inventive 
genius won him entree to the University 
of Wisconsin, although his preparatory 
schooling had ceased when he was but 
eleven. For four years he pursued special 
scientific courses, with a leaven of letters. 
Then, in 1866, he started on a gypsy-free 
botanizing tour from Canada southward to 
Cuba. After two years of wilderness roam- 
ing he came to California in the spring of 
1868. Heading afoot for the Yosemite, he 
crossed the San Joaquin valley, then in its 
pristine state. Full forty of his summers 
and winters has he since sojourned in the 
park he helped to create. 

In his naive narrative, “My First Summer 
in the Sierra,” he has told how he helped to 
care for a flock of sheep in the upper water- 
sheds of the Merced and Tuolumne rivers, 
while he sketched and studied the flora of 
hanging gardens and the geology of the 
glacier-burnished domes overlooking the 
Yosemite and its more remote replicas 
hidden among the heights of “the Range 
of Light.” There he learned by ecstatic 
experience that “tracing a river to its foun- 
tains is a fascinating pastime.” 

For several succeeding years he made his 
home in Yosemite valley, running a saw- 
mill for Pioneer Hutchings. On Sundays 
he made “raids on the rim of the valley” 
and countless extended excursions, scaling 
unconquered crags and discovering no less 
than sixty-five living glaciers hitherto un- 
charted. On one occasion he climbed along 
a three-inch ledge to the very brink of the 
sixteen-hundred-foot leap of the upper 
Yosemite creek “‘to listen to the sublime 
psalm of the falls.’ One moonlit night, 
when the stream was in flood, he ventured 
behind the thundering column of water. 
“The effect was enchanting” he lived to 
say. ‘Fine savage music sounded above, 
beneath, around me; while the moon, 
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apparently in the very midst of the rushing 
waters, seemed to be struggling to hold her 
place.” Suddenly the wind-bent volume 
surged his way. “In an instant all was dark. 
Down came a dash of spent comets.”’ Half- 
strangled and pounded to death, he clung 
to the cliff and groped his way out to 
safety. This experience did not dampen 
his ardor, for riding on avalanches, crossing 
awesome crevasses on glaciers and weather- 
ing a winter storm on the summit of Mt. 
Shasta, freezing on one side and parboiling 
on the other as he lay by the acid-saturated 
steam of a fumarole, were a few of his later 
diversions. Noted men of science and 
letters came to the Yosemite and extended 
to this happy hermit their fellowship. 
Professor Joseph Le Conte was captivated 
at first sight by this unique naturalist, “clad 
in rough miller’s garb,” as he first described 
his guide, John Muir. Emerson came to 
the marvelous valley. “Muir is more 
wonderful than Thoreau” was his estimation 
of “John o’ the Mountains.” 

Seeking new wildernesses to conquer, 
Muir went to Alaska in 1879. There he dis- 
covered the great glacier that bears his 
name. Incidentally he predicted that great 
gold discoveries would be made along the 
coast near Juneau. The following year the 
prophecy of this geologist bore golden fruit, 
for prospectors, taking his tip, located the 
fabulous bonanza of the Treadwell mine, 
which has paid the purchase price of the 
territory ten times over. While exploring a 
glacier-enameled sky-peak with a mission- 
ary named Young, his companion fell to an 
apparently inaccessible ledge. Muir, un- 
daunted, cut steps in the ice to the wounded 
man and actually carried him to safety 
with his teeth while he clung with fingers 
and toes to terra firma. In 1881 he made 
an extended tour along the Bering coast. 
Between trips to the northland he married 
the daughter of Dr. John Strenzel, the 
owner of a magnificent ranch near Mar- 
tinez, California. 
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Probably Muir’s greatest achievement 
was his successful campaign for the setting 
apart of the Yosemite National Park in 
1890 as a great public playground. Con- 
cerning the crowning of his efforts, the Asso- 
ciate Editor of Century Magazine, Mr. 
Robert Underwood Johnson, in the issue of 
May, 1893, credited John Muir’s articles 
on the grandeur of the Yosemite and its 
environs with having convinced Congress 
of the vital importance of preserving this 
wild wonderland. 

In the early nineties several editions of 
“Picturesque California’? appeared in the 
form of two elegantly illustrated volumes. 
A large portion of the text was written by 
Mr. Muir, who edited the contributions 
published therein. This was followed in 
1894 by “The Mountains of California,” 
and five years later by “Our National 
Parks.” Before these volumes made their 
welcomed appearance, one hundred and 
fifty articles upon the mountains of the 
West and Northwest had held the atten- 
tion of the readers of many periodicals. 
“Stickeen,” ‘The Yosemite,” “My First 
Summer in the Sierra” and “My Boyhood 
and Youth” have been the latest finished 
products. And now, at seventy-six, he is 
hard at work in his unique home on an 
orchard-girt hill-top, finishing a book on 
Alaska. Only two years ago he returned 
from a wilderness jaunt up the Amazon and 
through the savage jungles of Africa. 

Seventeen hundred and seventy-six had 
a special significance on his seventy-sixth 
birthday. Seventeen hundred of his dis- 
ciples were on that date banded together 
in the organization he fathered in 1892, the 
Sierra Club. Most of its membership are 
actively devoting much of their time to 
keeping up the good work their president 
started nearly half a century ago, culti- 
vating a more widespread appreciation of 
the rare wild beauty of the mountains of 
the Golden State. 

HAROLD FRENCH. 
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VILLA AND HIS PEOPLE 





(Continued from page 257) 


train, we raised during three days, painted 
city after painted city that are strung like 
gaudy beads across the golden breast of the 
desert—Chihuahua, Jiminez, Santa Rosalia, 
Gomez Palazio, lastly Torreon, the abiding 
place at that time of Villa and his people. 

The first thing, of course, was to renew 
the relations with him which had been 
broken off by the crisis. Had we lacked the 
pilotage of the Junior Correspondent, whom 
Villa calls his friend, it would have been 
quite easy to single out his house by the 
brown and perspiring populace which blocks 
its portals day and night on the chance of 
securing a glimpse of its hero. It did not 
like us, either, said populace. Nevertheless, 
if it pleased Don Pancho to suffer our pesti- 
lential gringo existence, what had they to 
say? It gave grudgingly to our vigorous 
elbowing. 

Neither did the guard inside the patio 
like us any better. Bluffed out, however, 
by the Junior Correspondent’s commanding 
air, it even stood to attention while we 
mounted the stone stairs to Villa’s quarters 
on the second floor. As we went up savory 
odors came down to meet us and, arriving 
at the top, we saw through a wide doorway 
the headquarters staff at dinner. All were 
in shirt sleeves in deference to the climate 
and a touch of romance was injected into 
the informality by the pretty brown criadas 
who moved around the table. 

Villa was not among them, and while we 
waited for him the Junior Correspondent 
whispered their names and titles. The thin 


spare man was General Benevides, who 
classifies gringos and snakes _ together. 


Next to him sat Santos Coy, the second 
chief of staff, a little fellow with a devilishly 
handsome face and beautiful wicked eyes, 
whose chief interest for me lay in the fact 
that during the crisis he tore up the corre- 
spondents’ copy and tried to have them set 
up and shot against a wall. The two new 
correspondents tiptoed to get a glimpse of 
“Matador” Fierra, remover-in-chief-of-un- 
desirables, reputed killer of William S. Ben- 
ton, and whose cold cruel face lends credi- 
bility to the story that, to try out a new rifle, 
he shot two hundred prisoners in a single 
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afternoon. The category was interrupted 
by Villa, who, coming on us from behind, 
welded the Junior Correspondent’s two 
arms in a vice-like grip. 

“For the moment I wasn’t sure what he 
was going to do” he told us afterward. 
“You know, I hadn’t seen him since we 
lit out during the crisis. For all I knew 
he might have stood up the bunch the next 
minute against a wall.” 

But even for those who could not under- 
stand Spanish there was no mistaking the 
gladness in Villa’s tone. ‘Amigo! amigo! 
I’m glad to see you! Why did you go 
away?” 

It is easy to read a man’s life, when it is 
known, into his face; but though columns 
have been written about Villa’s tiger eyes, 
cruel mouth, generally animal expression, I 
have to set down that upon me he made no 
such impression. His mouth, it is true, is 
shapeless and coarse, the nose too short, jaw 
and chin heavily rounded, but this is offset 
by the upper head, which rises like a tower 
above his ears. His eyes, slightly protuber- 
ant and deep yellow in color, dart swift 
glances that take in all, miss nothing. At 
rest his face expresses good-nature. If I 
had known nothing of him I might even 
have written it down as kind. In all his 
personality, his voice strikes the most sin- 
ister note. It is high-pitched, flat, colorless, 
and for that very reason expresses the in- 
tensity of his nature. Taken as a whole, 
with his’ big well-formed body, swinging 
bear-like gait, he radiates force and enor- 
mous physical energy. A man of the moun- 
tains, temperate, abstemious, he has within 
him the conserved strength of a grizzly bear. 

After that first outburst, his manner took 
on an almost boyish shyness. But it did 
not spring from lack of confidence. All 
through a long interview, his flashing yellow 
glances went among us anticipating the 
Junior Correspondent’s translations of 
questions and answers. : 

“ft am glad you are here’’ he said, ad- 
dressing us. “As your country has not 
accorded us belligerent rights and refuses 
to accept our representatives, you are the 
one means by which I can gain the ear of 
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your president and people. Therefore I 
wish you to come and go freely among us 
so that you may see and judge for your- 
selves of the things we are doing. All that 
I ask in return is that you will tell the 
truth in your writings.” 

He spoke at more length, promising pro- 
tection to Americans who woutd return and 
open the mines and factories; took his usual 
fling at Huerta, “the drunken little beast’’; 
and finished with a powerful plea for the 
removal of the embargo on munitions of 
war, saying that he would willingly accept 
the estimate of a board of American officers 
as to the amount required to finish the war. 
After that, he would ask no more! 

His attitude, through all, was that of a 
man weighted down with responsibility, 
who feels that the veriest trifle may send 
the scale up or down in the final weighing 
of his cause. Yet a flash of real humor shot 
through his seriousness when the Junior 
Correspondent passed a joke on one of the 
correspondents’ great height. 

“His legs are so long he felt quite safe in 
coming down.” 

“Si,” Villa agreed, yellow eyes, white 
teeth joined in a flashing smile, “I could 
never catch him.” And the smile flashed 
again when, for himself and staff, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to dine with the cor- 
respondents. 

Rarely has a dinner been given under 
such curious circumstances. The only one 
that vies with it in my experience is the last 
dinner given by the Bohemians in old 
Coppa’s restaurant amidst the moonlit 
ruins of burned San Francisco, with an 
armed guard standing outside the broken 
window. 

To suit Villa’s convenience we accepted 
the loan of his big dining-room. Then 
Doctor Rauschbaum, his personal physi- 
cian, volunteered to act as caterer. Charlie 
Fong, our Chinese cook, who is a genius in 
all that appertains to food, collaborated with 
Villa’s pretty criadas in cooking and serving 
the meal. Lastly Villa contributed the 
stringed orchestra of thirty and odd pieces 
which was playing seductive Spanish airs 
when we entered the cuartel general a couple 
of evenings later. 

Mntering the room both the “correspon- 
sales” and the thirty and odd members of 
the staff were wearing coats. But when 
Villa appeared in his shirt sleeves a moment 
later they flew off, exposing in full view 
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prodigious personal armories. Old-fash- 
ioned Colt’s forty-fives, the latest army 
automatics, cartridge belts, knives, there 
were enough in sight to stock an arsenal. 
Even the mildest ‘‘corresponsal” was cinc- 
tured about the middle with several pounds 
of lead and steel. The sequel of a “peace 
conference” had nothing on that sudden 
transformation. 

Standing at the head of the table, Villa 
had a fine view of it, and his quick grin 
started a hearty laugh. With the ice thus 
well broken, we seated ourselves at the 
table, which was prettily set with silver, 
white napery and flowers. Fortune had 
placed the Senior Correspondent, a most 
amiable man, between Santos Coy, the 
handsome little devil with a penchant for 
shooting correspondents, and ‘‘Matador”’ 
Fierra, with whom he seemed to get on 
very well. My luck had drawn Benevides, 
the gringo hater, who proved, for the 
moment, quite amiable. When not ful- 
filling his usual function, ‘translating for 
others, the Junior Correspondent talked 
across the table to Villa. 

As soon as we sat down a half dozen 
criadas swooped down on us like a flock of 
pretty brown birds, flustered and prettily 
excited, fluttering hither and thither under 
the marshalship of Charlie Fong. When, 
after the coffee, the speeches began, both 
they and the kitchen help crowded four 
deep in the doorway and stood through it 
all, a silent and sympathetic audience. 
Though she did not understand a word, 
one little creature was so affected by the 
spirit of the occasion that she retired into 
a corner and cried quietly through it all. 
In its good spirit, sincere feeling, perhaps 
her tears struck the keynote. 

At first Villa had talked business with 
Eusebio Calzada, the young genius who 
manages the Constitutionalist railroads. 
But gradually he was drawn out of himself. 
At first he listened only at intervals. But 
soon he was giving his whole attention. 
Then, as the evening drew on, his big yellow 
eyes lit up, his color deepened, his mouth 
trembled with a perpetual smile. In all of 
his wild hard life it was plainly to be seen 
that he had never before encountered any- 
thing of the kind. There was a touch of 
pathos in his boyish pleasure. 

Boyish, too, were his refusal and excuses 
when called upon for a speech. He had 
never made one in all his life! He couldn’t 
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if he tried. But he did, and as he struck 
into his first sentence his blushing embar- 
rassment left him. In its exposure of the 
baldness of his early life it again touched 
the pathetic. 

““Senores, I have been driven by necessity 
to drink wine when no water was to be had. 
This is the first time in my life that I ever 
drank it for pleasure.” 

Followed a further confession. ‘When I 
speak you listen to the words of an ignorant 
man. I was born in the mountains. I did 
not go to school or college. The little I 
know of reading or writing I learned myself. 
So I am and shall always be a plain man, 
and because of it my words come out of a 
sincere heart. Sefores, you ought to be 
proud that you represent the press of the 
greatest nation on earth. You ought to 
be equally proud of your president, who is 
to me one of the greatest men on earth. If 
you ask me why he is great, I reply that it 
is because he is completely educated.” 

In all that he said, and he spoke at length, 
he evidenced that awe and respect—so often 
unmerited—which the unlettered man ac- 
cords to learning. He concluded with a 
tremendous sentence, epigrammatic in its 
terse strength, that expressed his desire for 
peace: ‘God put Mexico and the United 
States side by side. Only the Devil can 
thrust them apart!” 

To the surprise of the criadas, who ap- 
peared to regard it as the opening of hostil- 
ities, the correspondents returned to the 
speech three cheers and a good old-fashioned 
“tiger.”’ Till General Angeles, his chief of 
staff, leaned over and whispered that it was 
the “gringo grito,’ Villa himself looked 
puzzled. Then he laughed outright, heart- 
ily, with the merry ring of a child. His eyes 
were now beautiful in their glowing softness. 
His hand grip, saying good night, told how 
thoroughly he had enjoyed the evening. 

In the silence of the street outside I tried 
to reconcile my previous ideas of him, formed 
from tales and reports, with that vivid, smil- 
ing personality. Only that morning a man 
whose word passes current for truth through- 
out northern Mexico had told me how, while 
he was lunching with Villa one day, he had 
risen from the table, shot through the head 
a drunken officer, returned and continued 
his dinner without a word. Looking up at 
the balcony where he had stood menacing 
a crowd of five hundred Torreon Spaniards 
below with his clenched fists, I tried to 
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picture him telling them that instead of 
the banishment he had just pronounced, 
he would love to have killed them with his 
own hands. But, somehow, none of these 
thoughts fitted in with his smiles, boyish 
pleasure, deadly earnestness in all that 
touched his work. 

Their dissimilarity prompted the reflec- 
tion: “Just how much of his severity, cru- 
elty, if you prefer it, is justified by the needs 
of the case?” The Spaniards, if Villa is to 
be believed, are dyed-in-the-wool ‘cientifi- 
cos,” persistent plotters against the Consti- 
tutionalist cause, who have fully earned the 
confiscation of their goods and chattels. 
With his soldiers, either half or whole band- 
its, certainly the wildest troops in the world, 
he has to be severe. Though it may seem 
cruel to outsiders that he should shoot two 
of them as he did for cutting the telegraph 
wires while firing off the top of a train at a 
rabbit, I can state from observation that no 
lighter punishment would have had any 
effect in abating the practice. His soldiers 
would not understand anything else. They 
even expect it; strange as it may seem, are 
disappointed if they do not get it. One lad, 
scarcely seventeen, who was pardoned on 
account of his youth after being condemned 
to be shot for missing his train, came around 
to the correspondents’ car sizzling with 
indignation at what he considered a flagrant 
miscarriage of justice. 

“T missed my train and it was all my 
own fault’ he carefully explained. ‘Then, 
after trying me, they don’t shoot me!” 

The morning after the dinner I came to 
be witness myself of one of his severities. 
The troops were already entraining for the 
campaign against Saltillo, and though Villa 
had issued strict orders against wasting 
ammunition in the firing of salutes, the 
rifles were sputtering joyously on a train 
that was pulling out of the station about a 
block from his house. Two of us happened 
to be passing in the street below, and, 
looking up at the bursting of a snarling 
Spanish oath, we saw him flash out on the 
balcony, level a rifle and shoot a soldier off 
the top of a car. Be sure that the firing 
stopped. 

Yet I also saw him temper his judgment 
with mercy when, one morning, two soldiers 
were brought before him, again on the old 
charge of wasting ammunition. The mute 
evidence of their guilt, two dead rabbits, 
were dangling limply in their hands. Heads 
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hanging just as limply, trembling, in immi- 
nent fear of death, they stood before him. 
They were both very young, and perhaps 
some memory of his own youthful huntings 
interfered to save them. At any rate he held 
his hand. After ordering them two “good 
ones” with the flat of a sabre, he turned 
with a sympathetic murmur to the corre- 
spondents: 

“Pobrecitos! poor little ones.”’ 

Nor does he stand alone in his callous 
disregard of human life. It is universal, 
has been bred by four years of revolution 
into the very bone of his officers and men. 
An incident that occurred to us in a Torreon 
street car one morning makes that very 
plain. Not content with refusing the Junior 
Correspondent’s polite request for him to 
give up his seat to a stout old Mexican 
woman, a sour looking Chinaman con- 
signed her, the Junior Correspondent him- 
self, and the remainder of us to the nether 
world in the coarsest of coarse Spanish. 
The insult was so vile that I half expected 
to see the Junior Correspondent shoot him, 
for he was raised on that part of the Ameri- 
can frontier where pistols are given as play- 
things to babies. But he held his peace till 
we reached the end of the line, where, with- 
out fuss or ceremony, he had the Chinaman 
dragged by a couple of soldiers before 
Torrobio Ortega, the fighting Yaqui general. 

“But why didn’t you shoot him?” Ortega 
inquired. ‘‘Here, you fellows, take him out 
and shoot him at once.” 

Fortunately for the Chinaman, the Junior 
Correspondent had had time to cool, and 
though his bored air plainly betrayed his 
opinion of our squeamishness, the general 
accepted a compromise and deputed a couple 
of soldiers to take the man with us to the 
woman and make him apologize. On their 
part, the escort were more outspoken. 
“Why take so much trouble, senores?”’ they 
asked, again and again, as we went up the 
street. “Let us put him against that wall 
and show you how straight we can shoot!” 

This disregard for conventional ideas did 
not stop at human life. I remember my 
astonishment when, one morning, a certain 
general ordered sixty cases of soap that 
happened to be standing on a station plat- 
form to be loaded into his private car. 
Later, when I had seen a surrey, three brass 
bedsteads, a piano-player and six barrels of 
beer engulfed in that car’s capacious maw, 
I became not only accustomed to this new 
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construction of the law of meum and tuum 
but even to favor it. When we ran out of 
beef, we made no bones of driving off a steer 
from the nearest hacienda. 

We did, however, pay real money—that is, 
Constitutionalist money—for our mounts. 
It might be added that the sequel was not 
encouraging. It tended to prove that in a 
country where all kinds of larceny prevail, 
honesty is apt to prove disastrous. The 
morning after we made our purchases an 
artillery officer, who dropped in for break- 
fast, informed us that they had been stolen 
from his regiment the day before. In proof 
thereof, he confronted us with the number 
“1,” branded on their quarters, which stood 
for “First Battery of Artillery.”” Then, while 
we stood contemplating it with wrath and 
dismay, he produced a pair of small scissors 
and neatly transformed the “ones’’ into 
“sevens.” 

“We have no seventh battery” he reas- 
sured us. , 

From him we learned that the proper 
method of obtaining a mount is to walk up 
to the first mounted man you meet and 
address him in angry tones: ‘“‘Where did 
you get my horse?” Eight times out of ten 
he will dismount and hand over the beast 
with effusive apologies, and the system has 
the additional advantage that, along with 
a horse, you get a saddle. Its drawback 
consists in the liability of being dispos- 
sessed by the real owner the following day. 
If he chances to be a general officer, you 
may even be shot. 

Taken by and large, there is now, how- 
ever, very little open looting. Villa stopped 
it—the cynics say, because it did not pay. 
After the soldiers finished pillaging a town 
there was nothing left for the general staff 
Though there was no free looting at Torreon, 
for instance, I was assured by a merchant 
that the confiscations and requisitions that 
followed hurt worse than a downright sack. 
In answer to this charge Villa might and 
does retort that such contributions, forced 
or free, are necessary charges against the 
war; and if the legitimacy of the revolution 
be once allowed—and our government has 
acknowledged it by refusing to recognize 
Huerta—it is hard to controvert him. In 
any case there is nothing left for the abused 
merchant but to fold his hands and await 
the uncertain return of peace. 

The day following our dinner we were 
permitted to see still another Villa at a 
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bullfight given by his officers, who both 
furnished the audience and fought the bulls 
with a vim, dash and reckless bravery that 
rendered the event far more interesting than 
a professional affair. This time he was a 
boy at a circus, a jubilant youngster with 
fifty cents in his pocket to buy peanuts and 
pink lemonade, a yelling youngster who 
shrieked with laughter, holding his sides, 
when, instead of submitting to the “horn” 
with dignity after he had been knocked 
down by the bull and caught against the 
barricade, one amateur matador rolled over 
on his back and beat off the bull by driving 
his spurs into the animal’s nose. And still 
the next morning he accomplished a third 
quick change into a ‘“‘roustabout”’ at the 
entraining of his own brigade. Sleeves 
rolled above his strong elbows, he boosted 
and shoved refractory mules, kicking and 
being kicked, a burly, sweating, enthusi- 
astic ruffian who swore in a way that would 
have brought the blush of shame to the 
cheek of a ‘‘bucko”’ mate on an Alaskan 
whaler. Our next glimpse of him was to 
reveal that which the sporting editors 
allude to as his “fighting face,’ for that 
night the ‘‘Car of the Correspondents of the 
Universe” rolled off at the heels of a troop 
train en route to the Saltillo campaign. 

Ahead of us, loaded to the “gunnels” 
with horses, supplies, munitions of war, and 
bristling on top with a swarm of brown 
humanity, twenty freight trains moved 
leisurely across the most wonderful of 
Mexican deserts. Always they take form 
as flat plains, sparsely covered with growths 
of mesquite, sage and cactus within a hedge 
of distant mountains. But here the plain 
was immense, the mountains higher, rugged, 
broken, lance-tooth saws that scratched the 
skies with their pinnacles and spires. Over 
the eastern horizon toward which we were 
always progressing and never reached, huge 
cumulus clouds piled their rolling fleeces 
miles high. But their advance from the 
Gulf paused eternally on the far edge of the 
desert which licked up their moisture with 
its myriad dry tongues. 

Within this wonderful amphitheatre the 
trains moved in long procession, themselves 
the most picturesque of sights in this queer 
Mexican world. For a Villa army really 
“rides” the trains. While the horses, sup- 
plies and munitions of war fill the inside, 
the seventeen thousand men, four thousand 
women and about the same number of 
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children which compose the army ride on 
top, with their bundles and baggage, primi- 
tive kitchens. Under a shelter of cotton- 
wood boughs or gay serapes spread on poles, 
the women set up their clay cooking pots 
over a fire built on a hearth of earth within 
a ring of stones. Then, while the frijoles 
and chilis simmer and discharge grateful 
odors, the men sleep in the sun or sit, legs 
dangling precariously over the edge of the 
car, and sing “Cucuracha” or “Vive Ma- 
dero, we’re going to take Chihuahua,” to 
the last of their hundred and fifty verses. 

Naturally such lofty boarding has its 
disadvantages. Occasionally some sleepy- 
head rolls off or, after a wait to rebuild a 
burned bridge, another sleepy head which 
has made the rail into a pillow will be per- 
manently removed. Then death takes a 
further toll through the careless handling 
of firearms. One morning our train yielded 
from that source alone two deaths and an 
amputation, and the same evening a solda- 
dera, the female of the species, justified 
Kipling’s verdict against her by blowing the 
head off a rival with a bomb she had picked 
up on a battlefield. Unfortunately she 
killed the “innocent bystander”; in this 
case a perfectly good soldier who was needed 
by Villa in his business. So next day she 
was shot along with a few ‘‘Colorados”’ 
picked up by an outpost while indulging 
in an untimely siesta. 

A conservative estimate placed the daily 
loss of life at eight. Yet this mortality, 
which would bring out every paper in scare- 
heads if it occurred in an American train, 
caused scarcely a ripple of excitement in 
the placid life on top of the trains. If a 
man falls off, his fellows reason that he will, 
if not badly hurt, be picked up by the next 
train. If he be killed, then why pick him 
up? With a peso and a half a day (Villa 
money), free food and nothing to do, life 
resolves itself into one long fiesta for both 
soldados and soldaderas. There is nothing 
they dread—save the return of peace, be- 
hind which looms the bugbear of labor. 
The laughter and feasting, siestas and song, 
continued without a break up to the 
moment that, with unexpected suddenness, 
we struck the enemy at Paredon. 

At this place, a railroad junction from 
which the old National line runs south to 
Saltillo and San Luis Potosi, we were look- 
ing for nothing more than a brush of out- 
posts, for it was definitely known that the 
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Federals had concentrated at Saltillo, 
twelve thousand strong. But, besides tear- 
ing up twelve miles of track, they had forti- 
fied Paredon with twenty pieces of artillery 
and a garrison of four thousand men. The 
flight of bullets from a wandering outpost 
that whined over the “Car of the Corre- 
spondents” early that morning gave first 
notice of the sharp battle which broke 
instantly that the command of Ortega, the 
fighting Yaqui general, passed over the 
destroyed railway and came within range 
of the Federal guns. So suddenly did it 
burst and with such force and fury did 
Ortega attack, it was all over before even 
Villa could ride over the destroyed railway 
and get to the front. 

By sheer accident I happened to see him 
leap from his car, mount his horse and ride 
off in a fury of haste, and thus a last picture 
was added to the half dozen already seen 
and classified. The Junior Correspondent 
had told me of his indifference to danger; 
how, at Torreon, he had sat his great horse 
quietly directing the placing of a gun while 
bullets and shells were winnowing the air 
around him. Also he had described his face 
that night when defeat seemed certain and 
even his own secretary dare not go near 
him, and now I saw for myself the avid face, 
stabbing eyes, gorilla grin that fit any tale 
ever told of him. 

We did not know, even then, what was 
forward. Our first notice came from the 
long train of ox carts that brought the 
wounded in through white clouds of choking 
dust to the hospital train, the finest feature 
in all of Villa’s organization. Fitted out 
with operating rooms, drug stores, sick 
wards and a staff of twenty doctors and 
sixty nurses, it is perfectly efficient. Most 
of the wounded were Federals, but though 
I watched closely, I saw no difference in 
the treatment accorded to them and Villa’s 
own men. If anything, they received pref- 
erential treatment. 

“Let him go first’? I heard one of the 
Villa wounded say when it came to a ques- 
tion of precedence. ‘He was beaten and 
needs it first.” 

It was then almost dark, too late to go 
on, and by the time we got into Paredon 
next morning, Ortega had already buried 
all but the scattered dead, rounded up and 
enlisted a thousand prisoners in Villa’s 
army, and shot three generals and thirty- 
five officers of all ranks, their former com- 
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manders. Of the latter only one escaped, 
a major of staff who happened to be cap- 
tured by a classmate at the military college 
of Chapultepec. In all his life he will never 
again look death so closely in the face as 
he did that day at Paredon. When, that 
evening, I talked with him as he lay in his 
berth in the hospital train, though he 
smoked cigarettes and talked nonchalantly 
as was becoming in a soldier, yet the shadow 
still lingered in his brown eyes. 

His men appeared to take quite kindly to 
the sudden change of masters. On the cap- 
tured guns, which we met coming out of 
Paredon as we went in, the gun crews were 
fraternizing with Villa men, and after 
twenty-four hours you could not tell one 
from another. With the exception of the 
“Colorados,” Pascual Orezco’s men, who 
are shot wherever caught for their treachery 
against Madero—three of whom, by the 
way, were shot in front of our car the 
following morning—all willingly enlisted 
under Villa. Nor did the three hundred 
soldaderas, who were left behind by the 
Federals, seem at all averse to the change. 
Elemental as the women of the caves, with 
a man to cook for and a babe to love, they 
are perfectly content. Within twenty-four 
hours they had all set up new households 
with bachelors on Villa’s trains. 

“Now for Saltillo and the big scrap!’ 

We were exclaiming it after the muss at 
Paredon had been cleared up when the 
news came in that the Federals had 
evacuated and were retiring south to 
San Luis Potosi, tearing up the track as 
they went. Five minutes later Villa had 
taken horse and was on his way to Saltillo 
where, at a glance, he took in the situation. 
If the material had been available, it 
would take three months to rebuild the 
two hundred and fifty miles of track down 
to San Luis Potosi. There was nothing 
left for it but to back track to Torreon 
and go south by the Mexican Central, of 
which two hundred miles had been rebuilt 
toward Zacatecas. With that flashing 
intuition which has proved so disconcerting 
to his enemies, he changed his plan of cam- 
paign. Before we even heard of his depar- 
ture for Saltillo, the troops had begun the 
retreat. Careless of the future, in ignorance 
of the famine which is already dogging the 
locust swarming of the armies to and fro in 
the land, they swarmed back on to the 
trains which, to the old accompaniment of 
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laughter, rude joking and song, moved 
slowly back over the desert. 

Looking back on it all, after five weeks 
spent with that wild army, deep regret 
assails me at the impossibility of even 
approximating, in words, the color and 
picturesqueness of its life, consummated, as 
it is, under wonderful skies, spaced by the 
smouldering rise and setting of desert suns. 
Yet, with all of its romance, the final effect 
is sad. In four years the country which 
Villa and his people undoubtedly love has 
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gone back fully forty to the condition of 
barbarism in which Porfirio Diaz found it. 
That short time has seen the total destruc- 
tion of the wealth with which he endowed 
it. Were there any hope, the outlook would 
not be so disheartening. But the prevailing 
energies are purely destructive. One can 
only think of Villa and his people as a band 
of thoughtless children, shrieking with 
laughter over the destruction they have 
wrought with the powerful weapons civili- 
zation has put into their hands. 
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The Wlse of the West 





Wrrent Gmment on Western Affairs 


i By Walter V. Woehlke Esy 








The Five Keys in the House 


N the table of the House of Represen- 
O tatives at Washington there lie five 

keys fashioned by the Secretary of the 
Interior to fit the locks in five barred doors 
behind which slumber the resources cf the 
West in innocuous desuetude, as Grover 
Cleveland was wont to say. These keys are 
the five so-called Conservation bi'ls, How- 
ever, they are not Conservation measures in 
the accepted Pinchot sense of the term; they 
withdraw nothing, reserve not an acre; on 
the contrary, they aim to restore to entry, 
to open for use and development that which 
has been locked up for many years. 

One bill gives the Secretary of the In- 
terior the authority to lease water power 
sites located on public land for a period of 
fifty years under restrictions designed to 
prevent monopoly and combination, the 
rental charge being left to his discretion. 
This bill removes the greatest objection 
hitherto raised by capital against the per- 
mits issued for the development of hydro- 
electric power on public land; it makes the 
lease irrevocable for half a century. 

At present practically every square foot 
of public land suspected of containing coal, 
oil, natural gas, potash, radium ore and 
phosphate is barricaded with legal barbed 
wire and “hands off” signs. Two of the 
bills aim to cut the wire entanglements. 
They authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to issue permits for prospecting on 
areas not to exceed four sections. Recog- 


nizing the fact that the pioneer prospector 
runs the greatest risk, they give him one 
quarter of the land upon which he makes a 
discovery in fee simple; if he wants more 
land, he must bid for a lease in competition 
with other applicants. These bills put an 
end to the activity of the fake prospector 
who locates claims for speculation, to sell 
out to bona-fide applicants, by prescribing 
the exact amount of development work 
that must be performed each year; they 
also give the Interior Department wide 
powers against potential monopoly and 
combination. And the fund derived from 
the rentals, charges and royalties imposed 
by these bills stays in the West; it goes into 
the Reclamation Fund and, after having 
»een used once in the creation of irrigation 
plants, half of it is turned over to the state 
in which it originated, the balance con- 
tivuing its reclamation work. 

A fourth bill is designed especially to 
end the anomalous situation which forces 
Alaska, with the greatest coal deposits in 
the West, to import its fuel. It removes 
the withdrawal order from the Bering 
river and the Matanuska fields, opens 
them to entry and development under 
restrictions that give the Secretary of the 
Interior wide latitude. 

These four bills, of utmost importance to 
the West, were passed by the Senate in 
March. These four keys have been lying 
on the table of the House for months; they 
were given the right-of way on the House 
calendar in June, yet they made no progress 
toward passage and enactment in July. 
Unless the West gets behind these bills, 
lifts its voice and bellows for their passage, 
the unlocking of Western resources will be 
postponed at least another year. The 
complexion of Congress will change. All 
the work will have to be done over again. 
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Lifting the Settler’s Burden 


HE fifth bill passed by the Senate 

and now before the House aims to 
correct defects developed in the Reclama- 
tion Act since its passage twelve years ago. 
It extends the time of repaying the Gov- 
ernment the cost of constructing the irri- 
gation systems from ten to twenty years; 
relieves the settler of all construction 
charges for the first four years; throws the 
heaviest burden on the last quarter of the 
twenty-year period when the new farm has 
become really productive and profitable. 

Construction payments on many proj- 
ects are now due. Hoping for the speedy 
passage of the bill Secretary Lane sus- 
pended collection of the charges until 
August 15th. He knows that many of the 
settlers cannot pay, that lack of title pre- 
vents them from borrowing, that hundreds 
of them will have to sell out or lose their 
land unless this bill is passed. But the 
House, perspiring for many reasons, is 
apathetic. It behooves the water users’ 
association to cease wrangling over minor 
points, to get behind the bill, to induce the 
civic bodies of the West to help push it 
along to the White House and the Presi- 
dent’s signature. 

There are two other glaring defects 
which this bill aims to cure. Its passage 
will kill the business of those speculators 
who use the expenditure of public funds 
on irrigation projects as a lever to raise the 
price of privately owned dry land. On 
many projects, land which before it was 
included in a Government irrigation sys- 
tem, could be bought for ten dollars an 
acre and less, is now held at a hundred 
dollars plus the cost of the Government 
water right. The bill kills this _price- 
raising practice by providing that in future 
no privately owned land shall be included 
in a Government project unless the owner 
first agrees to sell his excess holdings at a 
price to be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. ; 

Another glaring abuse is corrected by the 
provision that all land under a Government 
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project shall share in the cost of maintain- 
ing and operating the system. Hitherto 
only the cultivated part of a project bore 
the expense of operation. The speculative 
land owner, who made no improvements, 
who produced nothing and was content to 
let the work of his neighbors increase the 
value of his land, could do so without con- 
tributing a cent for the support of the sys- 
tem that made his land valuable. If the 
bill is passed he will be obliged to pay his 
share of the operation and maintenance 
expense every year whether he uses the 
water or not. 

With the bill which provides that all 
radium-bearing ore produce on_ public 
land shall first be offered for sale to the 
United States the Reclamation Extension 
measure should be passed before Congress 
adjourns. It will be the West’s own fault if 
the five keys remain on the table of the 
House instead of being inserted and turned. 








Free Trade in Experience 


HE leading issues which came before 

the Parliament of the Dominion of 
Canada, recently adjourned, were of West- 
ern origin. The railroad subsidy issue, the 
tariff and conservation largely concerned 
the three prairie provinces and British 
Columbia. With the financial stability 
of the Canadian West in mind, the Domin- 
ion Parliament guaranteed the principal 
and interest ‘on an additional bond issue 
of forty-five millions to enable the Canadian 
Narthern system to complete its Pacific 
Coast extension and its branch lines on the 
prairies. The huge grant was made to save 
the Mackenzie and Mann lines from in- 
solvency, to prevent a financial crash that 
would have shaken all Canada. The re- 
luctance with which the aid was extended 
proves that for years to come the building 
of new rail lines in the Dominion will pro- 
ceed slowly and cautiously. 

On the tariff issue the Canadian East 
begs to differ with the Canadian West. 
The East, anxious to foster its infant manu- 
factures, is championing the cause of high 
protective duties; the West, peering at the 
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American wheat market, at the door held 
invitingly open, is clamoring for free trade, 
at least in agricultural products and im- 


plements. The industrial East won at the 
past session. Though slight reductions 


were made on agricultural machinery, the 
duty on steel, iron and building material 
went up, the Canadian millers succeeded 
in stifling the wheat farmers’ demand for 
reciprocity with the United States. The 
tariff will continue to be an exceedingly 
live issue in Canadian politics. 

During the campaign which resulted in 
the overthrow of the Liberal Laurier régime 
and the Conservative victory Premier 
Borden hinted that the control over the 
public domain in the West might be turned 
over to the governments of the three prairie 
provinces, British Columbia having re- 
tained title to all its Crown lands when it 
became part of the Dominion. As in the 
United States, however, relinquishment of 
control over the public domain by the 
federal government is most improbable. 
Public sentiment on this issue is only luke- 
warm in the Canadian West; the population is 
not rising e2 masse clamoring for the change. 
But the non-fulfilment of the implied hint 
will deprive the Conservatives of a valuable 
argument in the next Dominion campaign. 

Viewed from an elevation high above 
partisan strife, the issues confronting Can- 
ada bear a close resemblance to the prob- 
lems that confronted the United States 
thirty-four years ago. But it is very doubt- 
ful whether Canada can and will profit by 
American experience. Though experience 
is costly, each individual, each nation seems 
bound to accumulate a supply all its own, 
no matter how large and expensive the 
neighbor’s pile of the commodity may be. 
Trade in experience, though free, never 
attains great volume. 








Labeling the U.S. Land Package 


Y a decision undated late June, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
cut the string which the Land Office 
had attached to patents issued to the 
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Southern Pacific in satisfaction of its land 
grant. The land in litigation had been 
patented to the railroad many years ago; 
large tracts of it had been sold for two 
dollars and a half an acre. Years after 
patents had been issued, after portions of 
the land had changed hands several times, 
petroleum was discovered on the land. Ten 
years after the oil-bearing character of the 
land had been determined the Attorney 
General brought suit to set aside the pat- 
ents and to recover the land, basing his 
action upon the clause in the land grant 
which excludes mineral land from the 
subsidy. 

In its opinion the Supreme Court main- 
tains that the proper time to object to the 
alienation of the land was before the issu- 
ance of the patent; it asserts that it is the 
duty of the land office to investigate and 
classify the public domain before Title 
passes from the United States instead of 
tying a string to the patent. 

The decision emphasizes the demand of 
this Magazine that a detailed, exhaustive 
investigation and study of the public do- 
main be made. So long as a nation does 
not know what it owns, no _ intelligent 
method of disposing of the public land to 
the nation’s best advantage can be devised. 
The practice of giving away packages with- 
out knowing what is in them is poor 
business. It frequently disappoints both 


the giver and the receiver. The label should 
show plainly what the package contains. 








Crops and the Expositions 


F the financial success of the two Pacific 

Coast expositions depends upon the 
prosperity of the territory from which the 
fairs will draw the bulk of their attendance, 
the managers of the enterprises may safely 
cease tilling the harvest of gray hair. 
Throughout the Middle West crops of 
extraordinary size are assured. Kansas 
early in July was harvesting the largest 
crop of winter wheat in its history; Nebraska 
had a banner production of the same com- 
modity; North and South Dakota were 
placing orders for labor, freight cars and 
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These two illustrations show the new way 


4 4 The old and new ways of building concrete walls 
vA i and roofs. _The modern Self-Sentering way 
4 eliminates the expensive forms. 


You can see from these two pictures why Self-Sentering, the mew concrete reinforce- 
ment, effects such a big saving in concrete construction. It does away entirely with 
the expe ase and delay of building the old way with temporary forms. 


Self-Sentering itself is both reinforcement and form. 
It has the stiffness to hold wet concrete in place until 
set (thus the need for wood forms is done away with) 
and all danger from failure that so often happens be- 
cause forms are removed too soon is eliminated. Self- 
Sentering remains embedded in the concrete, giving 
such strength and rigidity that a two-inch concrete roof 
is now possible, whether pitched, flat or curved. Two- 
inch Self-Sentering partitions, compared with the usual 
six-inch, add a square foot of floor space to every three 
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automobiles; Oklahoma has garnered the 
largest wheat crop in five years. In Iowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska the man-high corn 
was growing in a soil so well supplied with 
moisture that a drouth of six weeks would 
not be able to reduce the crop materially. 
From Edmonton to Winnipeg the crop of 
small grains was normal, with abundant 
rains coming at the right time in southern 
Alberta 

The country west of the Rockies likewise 
smiled broadly. The Inland Empire’s 
wheat fields promised better than a normal 
crop for the third consecutive year. Hay 
in the Southwest and the Intermountain 
region was abundant, so plentiful that 
stock was lacking to consume the stacks; 
stone fruits, melons and berries exceeded 
the average in quantity and quality and 
brought fair prices. California during the 
season now closing shipped more than 
40,000 carloads of citrus fruits, the 1913 
frost notwithstanding. The largest apple 
crop in the history of the Northwest is 
now ripening on the trees, and the short 
Eastern apple crop assures the growers of 
a reasonable profit. With bumper crops 


on the continent’s western half, with copper 
steady, mining active, with an increased 
market for the output of the great lumber 
industry in sight the psychological depression 
of the Atlantic seaboard cannot overwhelm 
the radiant West with its gloomy rays. 








The Oil Delirium in Alberta 


HE Alberta oil boom, first introduced 

to the American public through the 
columns of this magazine, in July assumed 
proportions that promise to give it a place 
alongside of the historic speculative era 
that followed the opening of the Comstock 
bonanza. Early in July four stock ex- 
changes were doing business in Calgary 
from nine in the morning until four in the 
afternoon; at least five hundred licensed 
brokers were buying and selling shares in 
these exchanges, and the opening of two 
additional pits was contemplated to take 
care of the oil-share trade’s increasing vol- 
ume. In front of innumerable brokers’ 


(Editorial section continucd on alternate pages) 
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offices the tallyho man plied his trade. 
Men and women mortgaged their very 
souls to buy oil stocks. The mere shadow 
of a rumored oil strike sent two thousand 
men, currency in hand, to the offices of the 
“lucky”’ concern at night, caused a near riot 
among the would-be buyers. The rank 
odor of petroleum pervaded the corridors 
of every office building; in the hotels 
secretive individuals approached every 
stranger with offers of leases, syndicate 
participations and sure-thing tips. Stocks 
doubled, trebled in value in ten minutes, 
dropped just as fast. A squally day on the 
Chicago Board of Trade resembled the pro- 
ceedings of a Sunday school class alongside 
of the daily pandemonium in all four of 
the Calgary exchanges. 

And yet the situation had not changed, 
no new strikes had been made. The basis 
of the speculative pyramid still was the 
Discovery well producing an unknown 
quantity of gasoline. Upon this one eight- 
inch hole, plus the indications of heavier oil 
found at a depth of eight hundred feet in a 
second well to the north of Calgary, rested 
the hopes of four hundred oil-company pro- 
moters and their thousands of shareholders. 
Never in the history of finance since the 
Mississippi Bubble had the epidemic of spec- 
ulation spread faster from so small a cause. 

Alberta’s oil boom will bear watching. 
If half a dozen producing wells should be 
brought in at widely separated spots, the 
ensuing delirium will cause the world to 
sit up and rub its weary eyes. 

Also, the Dominion government is offer- 
ing a premium of 60 cents a barrel for all 
petroleum produced in Canada. 








Success, Spokane and Psychology 
UCCESS is largely a mental attitude, of 
spiritual rather than of material origin. 


As character more than natural endow- 
ment of mind and body determines the 
rise of an individual, so character, likewise, 
bears strongly upon the career of a com- 
munity. Los Angeles and Seattle, both 
handicapped by natural conditions, illus- 
trate the point. San Diego, the city that 
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WAGES SUPPLIES 
$100,000,000 $45,000,000 


TAXES PAID 
$11,000,000 


a 


SURPLUS 
$12,000,000 





INTEREST DIVIDENDS 
$17,000,000 $30,000,00¢ 





How the Bell System Spends its Money 


Every subscriber's telephone represents an actual invest- 
ment averaging $153, and the gross average revenue is 
$41.75. The total revenue is distributed as follows: 


Employes—$100,000,000 
Nearly half the total—$100,000,000— 
paid in wages to more than one hundred 
thousand employes engaged in giving to 
the public the best and the cheapest tele- 
phone service in the world. 


For Supplies—$45,000,000 


Paid to merchants, supply dealers and 
others for materials and apparatus, and for 
rent, light, heat, traveling, etc. 


Tax Collector—$1 1,000,000 
Taxes of more than $1 1,000,000 are paid 


to the Federal, state and local authorities. 
The people derive the benefit in better 
highways, schools and the like. 


Bondholders—$17,000,000 
Paid in interest to thousands of men and 
women, savings banks, insurance com- 
panies and other institutions owning bonds 
and notes. 


Stockholders—$30,000,000 

70,000 stockholders, about half of whom 
are women, receive $30,000,000. 

(These payments to stockholders and 
bondholders who have put their savings 
into the telephone business represent 
6.05% on the investment.) 

Surplus—$12,000,000 

This is invested in telephone plant and 
equipment, to furnish and keep telephone 
service always up to the Bell standard. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 
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doubled in size within five years merely 
by substituting optimism for despairing 
apathy, furnishes another example. And 
now comes Spokane, palms outstretched 
to receive the fruits of the gamest fight ever 
put up by a city in the unending struggle 
of localities for transportation advantages. 

Under the old system of rate-making, 
based upon water competition, Spokane 
paid on all shipments from Eastern points 
the full rate to Pacific Coast points plus 
the local rate from tidewater back to Spo- 
kane. This handicap practically killed all 
efforts to make of Spokane the jobbing 
center of its immense trade territory. 
Twenty years ago the town began its his- 
toric fight against the freight-rate system. 
It lost, appealed and lost again; it started 
anew, won and was beaten on appeal. 
From commission to court and back again 
the famous Intermountain Rate case made 
its costly rounds; for almost a generation 
the litigation lasted until, in 1912, Spokane 
waxed its asphalt streets and danced with 
joy when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decided to place the mistress of the 
Inland Empire on an equal footing with the 
Coast cities and introduced a graduated 
zone system of freight rate from eastern 
points to Intermountain territory. 

Spokane’s joy was premature. The rail- 
roads appealed to the federal supreme court. 
For two years the outcome of the twenty- 
year contest was uncertain. A few weeks 
ago the court of last resort handed down its 
decision affirming the right of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to introduce 
the zone system and the distance tariff 
into the American system of rate-making, 
a decision the benefits of which are shared 
equally with Spokane by the other interior 
centers, by Salt Lake City, Reno, Tucson 
and Phoenix. 

By this decision the income of the rail- 
roads will suffer and the consumer will gain 
nothing. It is well to remember these 
facts while exulting over the triumph of 
Spokane’s cause. Though of great impor- 
tance to the jobbers of the interior and to 
the carriers, the reduction in rates is too 
small to affect retail prices. Nor will the 
reduction of itself serve to bring wholesale 
houses and factories to the interior com- 
munities. Industrial growth is the slow 
result of painstaking effort. It is gratifying 
to note that Spokane is attacking the in- 
dustrial problem with the same energy and 
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persistence that characterized its fight 
against rate discrimination. Within the 
last six months, even before the favorable 
decision in the rate case was handed down, 
the Spokane Chamber of Commerce in- 
creased its membership to four thousand 
and raised sufficient funds to carry on a 
comprehensive campaign. Basing the pre- 
diction on the community’s proven spirit, 
a long period of prosperity is ahead of 
Spokane. 








The Pit and Its Diggers 


AITH in miracles is declining. The 

miraculous transformation of blue sky 
into coined gold is becoming more and more 
difficult. Skepticism is growing in every 
walk of life. And now comes the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with the announce- 
ment that it no longer believes in the trans- 
mutation of plain water into wine. Behind 
this announcement lies an interesting and 
instructive story of a pit which the digger 
dug for his own person. 

A year ago the Congressional delegation 
from Ohio, responding to the prompting of 
its ‘‘wine’’-making constituents, endeav- 
ored to put through the mill, very quietly, 
a bill increasing the internal revenue tax 
on grape brandy used in the fortification 
of sweet wines like port, tokay, angelica, 
etc., from ten cents to $1.16 a gallon. Real 
sweet wines of this character, made of the 
juice of grapes of the European varieties, 
are produced only in California; the in- 
creased tax would have put the Californian 
sweet-wine industry out of business, left 
the field free to the high-priced imported 
product and the Ohio “‘wine.”’ 

But the bill did not become a law. After 
it had been rushed through the House it 
was held up in the Senate, the motive be- 
hind it was exposed by the Californians and 
the measure buried. 

But the Californians did not rest there. 
They were mad clear through. They 
pointed out that the Ohio winemakers were 
not producing a liquid made, like the Cali- 
fornian beverage, out of no other substance 
except the fermented juice of the grape; 
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The Same Principles 


that make the Graflex Camera best for pictures like these 








are the ones that make the Graflex best 
for your kind of photographic work. 


With the Graflex you can make snap shots in the shade, or 
even indoors. With the Graflex you see the image night side up, 
the size it will appear in the negative, up to the instant of exposure. 
There is no uncertainty—focusing scale and finder are done away with. 


The Graflex shutter works at any speed from “‘time” to 
1-1000 of a second. 


Our illustrated catalog tells all about the 
Graflex Cameras, and how they work. This 
catalog is free at your dealer's or direct 
from us. 









Be sure to specify Graflex 
Catalog. 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
3 A GRAFLEX ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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they alleged that a large share of the so- 
called Ohio ‘‘wine’”’ was not wine at all, 
but was compounded out of water, sugar, 
acids and the pulp, pomace, or juice of 
grapes, to give the stuff flavor and color. 

Now, the Department of Agriculture has 
ordered the manufacturers of the spurious 
stuff to cease labeling their output as wine, 
to call it by its true name—“imitation 
wine.” 

“The Department has concluded that 
gross deceptions have been practiced,” 
says the decision, thus upholding the con- 
tentions of the Far Western winemakers. 
But the label on the bottle of Ohio “‘imita- 
tion wine”’ will not tell the truth until 1916. 
Such a mass of the spurious compound is on 
hand that the manufacturers have been 
given two years to get rid of it. 

California owes a vote of thanks to the 
Ohio wine jokers who dug the pit into 
which they have fallen. 





Homesteads South and North of Line 


N 1907 the minister of lands of British 

Columbia withdrew from entry some 
eighty thousand acres of agricultural land 
lying in the valley of the Fraser river’s 
south fork along the right-of-way of the 
projected Grand Trunk Pacific railway. 
The province at that time was selling agri- 
cultural land to all comers at a low price in 
tracts practically unlimited as to size. It 
was just realizing the danger of allowing the 
best and most available portions of the 
arable soil to pass into speculators’ hands. 
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This eighty-thousand-acre tract was 
opened to entry in June. The ministry 
of lands issued a bulletin describing the 
tract; it surveyed the land, subdivided 
it, printed maps showing the subdivisions 
and published notes concerning the char- 
acter of every portion of the area. It 
pointed out to the homeseeker not only 
the location of available agricultural land, 
but it gave him beforehand an accurate 
picture of soil and climatic conditions, of 
crops that can be raised, of nearby markets 
and of the obstacles the settler will en- 
counter. 

The United States has 290,000,000 acres 
of public land open to entry in the West. 
It publishes no detailed description of the 
agricultural area scattered throughout this 
empire; it does not point to any one tract 
as desirable. It describes no condition, 
gives no information. Canada has officials 
paid to guide homeseekers to available 
homesteads; if the United States has knowl- 
edge of agricultural homestead land in its 
domain, it keeps this knowledge safely under 
the bushel basket. 

The Irrigation Conference in Denver 
recommended that Congress remedy this de- 
fect, that the Interior Department be given 
authority and funds to acquire detailed in- 
formation concerning available homestead 
land fit for agriculture, that this informa- 
tion be sold at cost to applicants and that, 
as in Canada, official locators be employed 
by the government to guide the prospective 
settler to the land, the service likewise to be 
paid for by the applicant. At present these 
services are rendered by private parties for 
private profit. They are irresponsible, may 
do what and whom they please with im- 
punity. 

Uncle Sam is the largest real estate dealer 
in the country—and his business methods 
are the poorest. 
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If it isn’t 


an Eastman, 


it ist 









a Kodak. 





The New No. 14 
KODAK Jr. 


A thin, compact, convenient camera of high efficiency. The 
shape of the pictures is rectangular (2% x 4% inches), and 
pleasingly suited to landscapes and home portraits. 

Choice of meniscus achromatic or Rapid Rectilinear lens; 
has new Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with cable release, for time 
and bulb exposures, and speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a 
second; improved back for quick reloading; automatic focusing 
lock; collapsible reversible finder and two tripod sockets. Uses 
Kodak Film cartridges of six and twelve exposures, loading and 
unloading in daylight. 


Price, with meniscus achromatic lens, - - - - . $ 9.00 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - . . - - - 11.00 


Free catalogue at your dealer's, or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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The orchards of the Rogue River valley are the standard bearers ty which the incomes from other pear, 
peach and apple orchards are measure¢ 


The Enchanted Valley of the Rogue 


By Emerson Hott 


HAVE always wanted to tell the story of the 

Rogue river valley, because it has impressed 
me so much that when I go day-dreaming of the 
time which I shall “pitch my camp”’ for real living 
it is there that my mind instinctively turns. We 
all have a spot picked out for our choice of a home- 
land. Mine is the Valley of the Rogue, which not 
only the good people who dwell therein, but all who 
attempt a description of it call the “promised 
land.” Medford pears and Ashland peaches have 
made world famous the reputation of the Rogue 
river valley as a spot where perfect fruit is grown; 
but there is much more of the Rogue river valley 
and Jackson county, of which it is a part, than the 
65,000 acres of orchards, which give forth prize- 
winning fruit. 

Jackson county, Oregon, lies in the southwestern 
portion of Oregon. The Cascade mountains form 
its eastern border. The Siskiyous separate it from 
the valley of the Sacramento on the California side. 
The less rugged Coast mountains form the third 
side of a protecting barrier. Thus the cold winds 
from the eastern plains are turned aside by the 
Cascades, and the sharp trade-winds from the 
Pacific are tempered. The valley nestles snugly 
beneath the towering mountain peaks, many of 
them perpetually snow crowned, and is blessed with 


a climate which combines the sunshine of Cali- 
fornia and the moisture of Oregon—a fertile valley 
set in the midst of a scenic wonderland, rich in 
natural resources, favored with immeasurable 
agricultural and horticultural possibilities, offering 
all that Nature can offer to make life worth the 
living. 

There are many who have seen the possibilities 
of this magnificent country, for the Rogue river 
valley is being populated rapidly. Enterprising 
towns dot the valley. The rural mail carrier goes 
forth each day with a heavy burden. Auto-stages 
find business lucrative. The railroad figures on a 
big shipment from the cities and towns from which 
the fruit and farm products are sent forth to the 
markets. For the people who have come to the 
Rogue river valley are industrious. One observer 
has called them “self-steering’? men—men who 
ought to have been lawyers or doctors or politicians 
or publishers or bankers or brokers—‘‘ought to 
have been had they allowed family traditions to 
direct their lives.’ This observer declares that 
“they concluded to snap their fingers at ghosts 
and ancestral memories; jeer at tradition; laugh at 
predestination’s grip on society, tear loose from 
the stifling closeness of occupations that had been 
marked down for them and go back to the land! 
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Can Your 
Peaches 


This Year 
in the Better, 
Easier Way 


Steam about ten minutes. 


less work and fuel, if you use the 


Pears, plums, pineapples — all 
can be “put up” in the same easy 
way. In this same Roaster you can 
steam vegetables, you can roast 
meat without basting, you can bake 
fish in the oven, you can bake 
apples or potatoes on top of the 
stove, you can use it for a bread 






ARE peaches and putinto jars. For each pintjar take 
half a cup of water and a cup of sugar. Makea syrup 
of the sugar and water, and fill the jars full. 
covers loosely and set in a “Wear-Ever” Roaster—filling 
the lower half with water. Cover and let come toa boil. 


Take out the jars one at a time and fill each to the top witn the boiling 
syrup, and seal. You will have peaches, perfect in shape and color—and with 


“Wear-Ever 


Aluminum Roaster 


Replace utensils that wear out 
With utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


If “Wear-Ever "utensils are not obtainable at your dealer's mail us 10 two-cent 
stamps and we will send you a one-quart “Wear-Ever’” Stewpan—stamps to be 
returned if pan is not satisfactory. Send today for booklet, “Canning and Preserve 
ing” —it tells everything you should know about putting up fruits and vegetables. 








The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
ep! 'New Kensington, Pa. 
or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Send me, prepaid, a l-qt. ‘““Wear-Ever’” Stewpan, for which 
1 enclose 20c in stamps—to be refunded if I'm not satisfied. 
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Fasten the 


box. It is the pan you use every 
day the year around. 

Theenormous pressureofrolling 
milland stamping machines makes 
the metal in “Wear-Ever” utensils 
dense, hard and smooth. They give 
enduring satisfaction—cannot chip 
or rust—are pure and safe, 
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Jackson County, Oregon 




















Like most of us they dreamed of a bungalow shelter 
set down among the fruit giving trees in a valley 
filled with soft air and sunshine, the rosy glow of 
- exquisite dawns, the glare of richly-colored evenings, 


and wind-tossed, sun-painted, perfume-exhaling 
blossoms. Unlike most of us, they got up and did 


what they dreamed.” 

There are upwards of a million eight hundred 
thousand acres of land included in Jackson county 
and of this enormous total 812,582 acres are classed 
by compilers of statistics as susceptible to cultiva- 
tion. Of the cultivable area only 103,511 acres 
are now under cultivation. Much of this land is 
suitable only for grazing but there are at least three 
hundred thousand acres either in farms or suitable 
for farming. In the surrounding mountain ranges 
there are great forests of pine, fir, cedar, oak, ash 
and other varieties of trees. The uncut timber is 
one of Jackson county’s most valuable resources. 
In the non-agricultural area of the county there 
are vast deposits of gold, copper, silver, lead, coal, 
iron, asbestos, marble, limestone, granite and 
clay. 

Do not think that pears and apples are the sole 
products of Jackson county’s farms. The valley 
produces now nearly everything that a fertile valley 
in the Temperate Zone could be expected to pro- 
duce. Hay and grain bring in a considerable share 
of the county’s money. Stock raising is an impor- 
tant industry. Alfalfa is bringing in the paying 
dairy. Poultry raising has changed the county 
from an importer to an exporter of eggs and poul- 
try. Besides pears, peaches and apples, which 
fruits are responsible for the Rogue river valley’s 
reputation, all manner of fruits are grown success- 
fully. Canneries take care of the surplus, especially 
of the berries and more perishable fruit crops. This 
county is one of the few counties on the Pacific 
Coast where corn can be grown successfully; yields 
as high as 108 bushels to the acre have been taken 
from the fields. Corn growing gives promise of 
great development. 

There is much of Jackson county that needs 
development. There is too an ample reward for 





The Rogue river, which meanders through a four-hundred-thousand-acre valley, every foot of which 
is tilled or tillable 
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the industrious who “get in and dig.”’ Land values 
are not high except in the mostly highly developed 
orchard sections. Some of the big producing fruit 
farms are held at high figures, that is figures that 
may seem extravagant to those unused to the 
values placed upon productive orchards. Suffice 
it that these orchards pay percentages on the in- 
vestment that make the income from a middle- 
western grain farm seem like a match peddler’s 
dividend. There is much land that can be pur- 
chased at very reasonable figures. This land needs 
brain and brawn, the stuff that has turned other 
portions of the Rogue river valley from waste to 
opulent orchards and fields. 

I am going to tell you of the something that 
draws me to the Rogue river valley with an invita- 
tion more luring than the promise of rich rewards 
from my labor. That is the promise of the full en- 
joyment of Nature’s out-of-doors. There is no 
better fishing in all the United States than that 
afforded by the turbulent Rogue. There is no better 
hunting anywhere than one finds in the mountain 
fastnesses round about. There are camping spots 
that lure one irresistibly into the woods. Crater 
Lake National Park is a part of Jackson county. 
That in itself is sufficient to indicate the grandeur 
of the scenery and the inspiration of the outdoors 
land. 

And there is a feature which will appeal to all— 
Jackson county is a pioneer in good roads in Oregon. 
This county believes in good roads, in good schools, 
in churches, in libraries. It is a wholesome, in- 
spirational, progressive environment and when we 
have said that we have summed up the things 
which, combined with Nature’s offerings, make 
life worth the living. 

Some day I hope to live, for a while at least, in 
the Rogue river valley. I wish that it were now, for 
I am convinced that the longer I delay the more I 
will have to pay for the privilege. The wise seekers 
for a new homeland blessed with an opportunity 
to locate right now ought by all means to see the 
“enchanted valley of the Rogue” before they make 
their decision final. 
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When 
you buy roofing 
’ you want thorough protection 
“for the longest time at lowest cost by the year. 
You can be sure of getting it, if you specify GENASCO—the time- 
tested weather-defying asphalt roofing. 

Genasco Roofing is made of that everlasting waterproofer of Nature 
—Trinidad Lake asphalt. This asphalt is endowed with natural oils; 
and our thirty-five years’ experience in the use of natural asphalt has 
taught us how to seal these oils in Genasco to give it life and lasting 
resistance to all conditions of weather. 

Economy is the result of this lasting quality—the most vital consid- 
eration after actual protection. 












7 The KANT-LEAK KLEET makes seams watertight without cement and prevents nail-leaks. 
Get Genasco of your dealer. Smooth or mineral surface—several weights. Look for the hemisphere 
4 trade-mark, Insist on what you ask for. Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples, free. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
Largest producers in the world of asphalt and ready roofing 
Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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whether tourist or homeseeker. 
service is free. 


desired. 


Street, San Francisco. 


Three Per Cent Loans—Perhaps 


Q. I am enclosing the booklet issued by the 
National Mercantile Co. of Vancouver, Canada, 
offering eleven-year loans at three per cent on con- 
tracts calling for the payment of one dollar a month 
for every hundred dollars the contract-holder wants 
to borrow. The company is using the mails freely 
in sending its literature. It claims to be operating 
by virtue of and under the protection of the Inter- 
state Commerce Laws of the United States, under 
the supervision of chartered accountants, etc. The 
question is: do these things safeguard the investor? 
Their explanations look attractive to me and the 
testimonials, etc. quite convincing; however, it is 
the terms of the contract and the reliability of the 
company we want to know fully about. I am ask- 
ing for your disinterested advice which, I felt, my 
banker in this case is not in a position to give.— 
Mrs. M. E. V. N., SAN RAFAEL, CAL. 


A. In the first place, the use of the mails does 
not guarantee the standing or reliability of any 
concern. In the second place, the Interstate Com- 
merce law applies solely to transportation matters; 
excepting the National Banks, the federal govern- 
ment exercises no supervision whatever over finan- 
cial institutions. Any concern which tries to create 
the impression that the conduct of its affairs is 
supervised by agencies of the United States gov- 
ernment should be approached with caution. Neither 
does supervision by chartered accountants hired by 
the concern guarantee the safety of money paid. 
We have seen the weirdest kind of juggling of figures 
and statements supplied by public accountants. 

The concern you mention, according to its pros- 
pectus, offers to loan money at three per cent, 
repayable in small monthly instalments. To obtain 
this loan, the prospective borrower must purchase 
a contract which, according to the prospectus, 
obliges him to pay ten dollars a month “until you 
receive your loan in the order of the date and series 
of your application,” to quote from the booklet. 
Monthly payments of ten dollars entitle the con- 
tract-holder to borrow $1000 at 3 per cent “‘as soon 
as the money is ready.” The contract purchaser 
receives “his regular place in the series” and his 


It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
I Its organization covers the entire West and the 
Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 
eral service of the Bureau, will be published monthly in this department. 
should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 


The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative advice. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th 


Conducted under supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 
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“contract will move forward to the loaning line as 
loans are made.” ‘These are quotations from the 
prospectus. With the exception of a vague refer- 
ence to the “law of average,” whatever that may 
be, the prospectus fails to give any additional, 
explicit information concerning the definite time at 
which the three per cent loan ‘will be ready” for 
the contract-holder. 

Assume that 200 ten-dollar-a-month contracts 
constitute a “‘Series.’”” The loan fund, therefore, 
will be $2000 a month less commissions, expenses, 
fees, etc. Less than two loans of $1000 each could 
be made a month. Furthermore, those who have 
borrowed repay less than $10 a month in principal 
and interest. Some contract-holders of this “series” 
would, therefore, have to wait eight years before 
the loan “will be ready” for them. If they keep on 
paying, they will have invested $960 at the end of 
the eighth year. If they get tired of paying and 
waiting they have the choice of receiving the com- 
pany’s note, at three per cent, for the money paid 
in. Ask your banker whether he will loan you 
money on the security of such a three-per-cent note. 
In other words, had the tired-of-paying-and-waiting 
contract-holder deposited ten dollars a month in a 
savings bank instead of buying a contract contain- 
ing, according to the prospectus, over twenty com- 
plicated, involved clauses, he could have received 
four per cent on the money and he could draw down 
the money, zof an unsecured note or “paid-up cer- 
tificate,’’ whenever he wanted the cash. 

According to the statements in the prospectus, 
the contract-holder is obliged to pay one per cent 
a month of the contract’s face value, pay for an 
indefinite length of time. If he pays for five years, 
he receives no interest during that time as he would 
in a savings bank. If, after the fifth month, he 
cannot meet his monthly payments, he either re- 
ceives the company’s note for the amount paid in 
or else he can borrow back some of the money he 
paid, but only to make further payments. The profit 
accruing to the stockholders of the company ap- 
parently is derived chiefly from those contract- 
holders who are tired of waiting until “the loan is 
ready,” who cannot pay promptly and whose pay- 
ments are forfeited. 





























Shaving doesn’t make your razor dull half as 


fast as rust does. Rust, caused by moisture 
from lather forms on the microscopic teet'n of 
the edge. This makes the blade pull and scrape. 

You can’t wipe the blade so dry that rust 
won't form between the microscopic teeth. The 
sharper the edge and thinner the steel, the 
greater the rust. That's a scientific fact! 

To keep a sharp blade always keenand clean 
(ordinary or safety razor) simply do this: Rub 
a few drops of 3-in-One well into your razor 
strop. Draw the razor blade between your thumb 
and first finger, moistened with 3-in-One. Then 
strop as usual. You'll be surprised at the im- 
provement. Always wipe blade dry and apply 
a little 3-in-One after shaving. 

Don’t take our word for this, Simply test it. 
Do it at our expense. 


FREE SAMPLE and special scientific circu- 
lar—both free! Sold at all stores—8-oz. bottle, 
50 cts; 3-0z., 25 cts; trial size, 10 cts. 


3-in-One Oil Co., 42 AUG. Broadway, New York 


This Handsome 
Watch Fob 


Prin & 


You like to HUNT and FISH. 
Then surely you will enjoy the 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
Magazine, with its 160 richly 
illustrated pages, full to over- 
flowing with interesting stories 
and valuable information about 
guns, fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits—the best places to go for 
fish and game, and a thousand 
and one valuable “How to” 
hints for sportsmen. The NA- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN is just 
like a big camp-fire in the woods 
where thousands of good 























fellows gather once a 
month and spin stirring 
yarns about their expe- 
riences with rod, dog, 
rifle and gun. 


Special Offer 
Mail us 25c in stamps or 
coin fora3 months’ trial 
subscription to the NA- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN 
and we will send you 
absolutely 

Free of Charge 
one of these handsome 


Ormula Gold Watch Fobs 
with russet leather strap. 


Don’t delay. Send your order today. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, - 87 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Don’t wish you 
hadtheBoss’sJob 


There is a bigger job waiting for YOU 


What you need is the TRAINING that 
will qualify you for it. YOU have youth 
and health, energy and ambition. And 
the world never offered as many chances 
to the TRAINED man as NOW. 

Get alive and learn to do one thing bet- 
ter than some one else. It’s training that 
counts. Every boss knows that, and he is 
anxious to pay more money to the man 
who knows. 

If you really want to earn more, learn 

| more. Start off by marking the coupon 
now. That signifies only that you want 
to know how the International Corre- 
spondence Schools can fit you for a bet- 
ter paying position. 

You want to know how it can train you 
in your spare time. You want to know 
how it can give you the knowledge that 
will qualify you as an expert in your 
chosen work, so— 


MARK _THE COUPON _ 
INTERNATIONAL AL CORRESPONDENCE 8( SCHOOLS 


Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 
lain, without any obligation on my put how I can | 
oak for the position before which I mar 





Civil Service 


Salesmanship 
Bookkeeping 


Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. Sten. and Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show-Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
Advertising 

Commercial Illustrating 
Concrete Construction Industrial Designing 
Mechanical Engineer ommercial Law 
Mechanical Draf A Running 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 


| at ee Expert 
Architect 

| Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 

| Structural Engineer 





Civil Engineer 
Mine Superintendent 


Stationary Engineer Teacher Spanish 
Plumbing and Steam Fit. Agriculture French 
Gas Engines Chemist German 

















| Name 
Present Employer_____ 
St. and No, 
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“LOOK OUT FOR CUTS 
AND SCRATCHES” 


SCRATCH from a rusty 

nail, —skin scraped off your 
knuckles,—knocks, bruises and 
little cuts may become serious if 
not cared for. 


CARBOLATED 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


is the very thing for such little 
emergencies. 


It is pure, soothing “Vaseline” 
with just enough carbolic acid 
added to makeit antiseptic. Keeps 
wounds clean —takes out the sore- 
ness, and allows them to heal 
naturally and quickly. 


Get a bottle of plain “Vaseline” 
too. You will find it useful every 
day. For rough irritated skin, 
chapped hands, and all the little 
ills of the family. Drug and de- 


partment stores everyw here. 


We have just issued a new illus- 
trated booklet which describes the 
various “Vaseline” products and 
their many uses. A copy free to 
all who write. 


CHESEBROUGH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


(CONSOLIDATED) 
21 State Street, New York City 
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We would advise you to take the contract to 
your lawyer, and have him analyze its multitudi- 
nous provisions before you pay any money. 


Three a Day, Health, Home, Happiness 


(). May I trouble you to advise me if in your 
opinion a man 40 years of age, in good health, with 
a modest income of about $3 per day could live 
independently in southern California, say in or 
near Los Angeles, or will you suggest some place 
that climate is good and as near perfect as possible. 

I have an idea of buying a place or renting, with 
sufficient land to work on to help out if neces- 
sary or private use. 

You see I know nothing of country or climate or 
cost of things out there so as I see you advising other 
readers I am writing this to you in the hope you 
will do as much for me.—C. N. K., WEEHAWKEN, 
N. J. 

A. We know that a man in good health can live 
more comfortably on an income of $3 a day in 
southern California than anywhere in the East and 
especially if he has a little land whose products will 
supply his table and leave a little surplus to be sold. 
There are literally thousands of persons of very 
moderate means who have made the district 
around Los Angeles and San Diego their per- 
manent home for these reasons. The building of a 
house is 40 per cent less than in the East. We know 
of comfortable five-room houses with bath-room, 
modern plumbing, open fire-place and sleeping 
porches that have been put up for a thousand 
dollars. An acre or two of ground, either near an 
electric or a suburban steam line with splendid 
highways and good schools in the immediate vicin- 
ity, can be bought for $250 to $450 per acre and two 
acres will supply more vegetables, chickens, berries, 
melons and eggs than a family could possibly con- 
sume. Similar conditions prevail around San 
Diego. Electric current everywhere in the West is 
cheaper than in the East. Fuel is a little higher 
both for wood and coal but the amount required 
is only a small fraction of the average coal con- 
sumption in an eastern home. The expense for 
clothing is smaller and the outdoor life possible all 
the year round certainly makes for health. 


Condition of the Bruneau Project, Idaho 


Q. What is the present condition of the Bruneau 
Irrigation Project in southern Idaho? Has work 
been started and at what price will water rights be 
sold?—A. C. B., DALLAS, TEXAS. 

A. A segregation of 580,000 acres for the Bru- 
neau Project was made several years ago under the 
provisions of the Carey Act, and the Kuhns were 
preparing to finance and carry out the enterprise, 
when the failure of Trowbridge & Niver put a stop 
to further irrigation development in southern Idaho. 
You probably know that oversanguine financing, 
lack of proper investigation, and in many instances 
faulty engineering, brought several of the Carey 
Act projects to grief. Until several of the projects 
now under way are put upon a firm basis and a plan 
of federal and state codperation has been worked 
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UICKLY removes grime, grease, dust, 
etc., from your hands, leaving them 
white and soft. 


Needed in the household, garage, office and factory. A great 
cleanser— injures nothing. 


If your dealer hasn't it, send us his name for a free sample. 





J. W. LEAVITT & CO., San Francisco, Cal. 


LEAVES THEM: 





The trade supplied by 












BALLOU & WRIGHT 
Portland, Oregon 












TYPEWRITERS| 


FACTORY REBUILT [c 
SUMMER BARGAINS! 


Our entire stock is offered at below-list-prices for the sum- 
mer only. You can save as much as $75 by buying now, 
and have your choice of all the leading models. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters are machines that have been 
stripped down to the frame, and built up again with new and 
refinished parts by skilled workmen in our own factories. 
They are trademarked and guaranteed just like new 
machines. Back of this guarantee is an organization 
as big, as strong, and as responsible as any company 
wptien making new machines exclusively. ‘ 
a Write for Booklet telling “How Dollars Are Stretched.” 
> AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., INC. 


845 Broadway, New York 
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NO SPORTSMANS 
KIT COMPLETE 


WITHOUT j0}, 


Carry a bottle in your grip. It's 
stainless and odorless. The best lubri- 
cating oil ever refined ; in a class by “a 
itself for use on firearms and reels. gp 
Will not gum or chill. Contains fi 
no acid. PREVENT Ss RUST. 
sellit. Lai bottle, ped t x 
25 cents; tral size, 10 cents. ad 































Prof. 1. Hubert’s 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 
Beautifier”’ 


-ckles, Sunburn, 
i orm and all 











ts wrinkles. 
ot MERELY COVER 
UP but ERADICATES them. 
MALVINA LOTION and 
ICHTHYOL SOAP should be 
used in connection with MAL- 
VINA CREAM. At all druggist 
or sent postpaid 
Cream, 50c. ; Lotio: 
Send for testimonials. 


P Prof. I. Hubert, Toledo, O. 
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“The Rifle 


RIFLE 
Model 27 


Powerful, 
Accurate, 
Safe for 
Settled 
Districts 


It's the ideal f 
rifle for foxes 
and geese, 
rabbits, 
wood- 
chucks, 
partrid- 
ges, 
crows, 
etc. 


take 


shooting, 





that will get him” 


REPEATING 


















WITH 
ROUND 


BARREL 
-25 R.F. Only 


$13.15 
Octagon $15 


N .25 Rim- 
Fire Calibre 
(8 shots), it is 
the only repéat- 
er made for the 
splendid cartridge 
illustrated — a car- 
tridge twice aspow- 
erful as any .22 R. F. 
cartridge. It is often 


used successfully on deer; 
accurate enough for fine 
target work, and so cheap 
you can shoot it freely without 
counting the expenses. 


In .25-20 and .32-20 calibers, 
you have increased range and 
killing power in these splendidly 
accurate high-velocity smokeless 
or black and low-pressure smoke- 
less loads for all game up to and in- 
cluding wolves and deer. 7 shots at 
oneloading. 


This rifle has the quick, smooth- 
working “ pump” action and the 


“72 solid-top and side-ejector 


forrapid, accurate firing,increased 
safety and convenience. It has 
down construction; action 
parts removable without tools; it 
is_easy to 
Ivory Bead front sight and Rocky 
Mountain rear sight. Price, with 24- 
inch octagon Special Smokeless Stee} 
barrel, $15.00. 

ee this hard -hitting, accurate- 


keep clean. as 


perfectly balanced rifle at 


your dealer’s today, 

Send 3 stamps postage for new cata- 
log, showing complete line of 
repeaters, rifles and shotguns. 

Ideal Hand Book tells all 

about reloading cartridges. 

Mailed for 6c in stamps. 


Ihe Marl: 


5 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


“in Firearms Co. 
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out, the chances for the inauguration of work on a 
project of the size of the Bruneau enterprise are 
very small. 

However, there is vacant land left in several of 
the Carey Act projects, both in southern Idaho 
and in central Oregon, which might interest you. 


Investment in Oil Stocks 


(). Can you give me any information regarding 
the stock of the Consolidated Midway Chief Oil 
Co, as an investment?.—H. C., Hawati. 

A. The Consolidated Midway Chief Oil Co. is 
an Arizona corporation with an authorized capital 
of one million dollars in one dollar shares, of which 
600,000 have been issued. It owns 63 acres in 
Towsley canyon, which is not proven oil territory. 
It owns, furthermore, 123 acres near Marshall, also in 
wildcat territory. Its most valuable property is a 
lease of 40 acres in the Midway oil field on which it 
has two wells which in March produced a thousand 
barrels of oil of 20 gravity worth approximately 
40 cents a barrel. We understand that the field 
management is efficient and that the oflicers are 
endeavoring to serve the best interest of the stock- 
holders, but, considering the small size of the active 
territory leased by the company and comparing 
it with the heavy capitalization, we would hesitate 
to recommend the purchase of the stock even as a 
speculation. It cannot be considered an invest- 
ment under any circumstances. 


Status of the Apple Business 


(. Won’t you please give me your opinion on 
the fruit industry in Oregon and Washington, es- 
pecially the Rogue river and Hood river districts? 
Is the apple business a permanent industry, or has 
it been overdone? Is it a paying proposition? What 
are the drawbacks? Would you advise any one to 
go into the apple business at the present time?— 
A. H. S., RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 

A. There is no doubt that the fruit industry of 
the Pacific Northwest is as permanent and on as 
sound a basis as the citrus industry of California. 
We do not believe that the planting of orchards in 
the Northwest has been overdone. There is a tre- 
mendous market in every part of the world for 
perfect fruit, of the kind which only the Pacific 
Northwest can produce in large quantities. The 
trouble with the fruit industry in the Northwest is 
net at the producing but rather at the distributing 
end, and this trouble is rapidly passing away. The 
fruit growers were surprised, quite without propor- 
tion, by an exceptionally heavy crop from the newly 
planted area coming into bearing. They were un- 
prepared to handle this large crop. They had no 
organization, they lacked facilities and methods to 
bring about thorough and wide distribution and 
furthermore they encountered that rare phenome- 
non—a full crop of fruit in the East and Middle 
West. The result was a year of low prices and loss, 
but they learned their lesson. They now have an 
organization, a central selling agency, which in a 
year and a half has succeeded in enlisting a larger 
percentage of the Northwestern fruit growers than 
there is comprised in the organization of the orange 


indexed on page 213 
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x srowers. The crop of 1913 was disposed of at 
excellent prices on a continually rising market and 
thanks to their organization and to the new avenues 
of distribution which will be opened through the 
Panama Canal, the prospects of the North- 
western fruit industry are brighter, the industry 
is on a sounder basis than it has been for the 
past eight years. 

Both the Hood river and the Rogue river districts 
have made for themselves a splendid reputation, 
based upon excellent performance. They deliver 
the goods. Both the Hood river and Rogue river 
produce the highest class of apples. We doubt 
whether there is a fruit growing district anywhere 
in the world which handles this problem as intelli- 
gently as Hood river. We doubt whether there is 








vt 





n y a fruit district anywhere, not excepting France, 
a i which produces pears as perfect as those grown in 
t Fe the Rogue river valley and in both of them the 
d is body of the growers is made up of men standing 
y la high above the average level of intelligence. 

d ig As to the drawbacks, the fruit industry of the 
e : Northwest is subject to the same vicissitudes that 
= (ih visit the orange grower or any other horticulturist 
e s at intervals. 

e The two districts we have mentioned together 
e with the Wenatchee and the Yakima districts in 


a Washington, are the best known of the apple regions 
: of the Northwest. We would recommend that you 
pay a personal visit to these districts and that on the 
way up you also stop off at Corvallis, in the Wil- 
I: lamette valley, and call on President Kerr, of the 
F Oregon Agricultural College. The college faculty 











‘ will be able to give you a good deal of sound and con- 
5 servative information on the fruit industry of Ore- 
: gon that will be invaluable in your investigation. 
t 
0 Where to Get Expert Land Advice 
: Q. I am a business man with about $10,000 
; F capital, but intend next winter to purchase a farm 
g or stock ranch in western Oregon or northern Cali- 
; 4 fornia. 
: 3 I expect to make my own selection but would like 
expert advice on land values and soil. Where can 
# I get it? 
s What procedure would you advise for one un- 
acquainted with local conditions?-—E. D., GLACIER 
e ’ r x 
‘ Creek, Y. T. CANADA. 
g A. Fora man in your position there are no agen- 
e cies better fitted to assist you and place you than 
Bs the agricultural colleges. Both in Oregon and 
y Washington the agricultural colleges have for 
“ several years endeavored to be of direct practical 
O : assistance, not only to the man on the ground but 
0 ; likewise to the settler who is looking for the right 
d location. Through the extension work, their dem- 
e F onstration farms and through the county agent 
e work, the faculties of the agricultural colleges are 
: in close touch with every part of the states which 
n they serve and the deans of both colleges are co- 
a : operating with this Bureau in the work of assisting 
r j homeseekers. 
n ’ We would advise you to write to President W. J. 


Kerr, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon, 
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-CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Baths, and when assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment they 
mean skin health in infancy 
and childhood, and freedom, 
in the majority of cases, 
from skin and scalp affec- 
tions in after life. Once 
used always used because 
these gentle emollients give 
comfort and satisfaction 
every moment of their use. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample Of each with 32-page 200k: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town: 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay: 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.&. A 

og” Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp, 
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Dishes for 


Hot Weather 


Served in many dainty, 
tempting ways—the most 
healthful and economical 
Summer food you can eat. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL | | 
FISH FLAKES | 


10c—Sizes—15c 

(Except in far West) 

in the parchment lined tin is the 
real way to buy it. 


IT’S SO CONVENIENT: No soaking—no 
picking—no bones. Just the most delicious 
fresh fish— cooked, perfectly seasoned and 
ready for instant use; absolutely without pre- 
servative and guaranteed to keep perfectly 
in any climate and any weather. 
Have some always in the house—it’s so easy to prepare | 
Codfish Balls, Creamed Fish 
Fish Hash, Fish Chowder 
and many other wholesome dishes. Ideal for these 
hot days. 
If not at your grocer’s, send his name and ten cents 


for regular size tin and book of recipes -GOOD 
EATING. 


Burnham & Morrill Co., 20 Water St., Portland, Me. 


“ANHAM &M 

















Do You Take 200 Useless 

Steps Every Wash- Day ? 
Two hundred back-breaking, basket-pulling, prop-adjusting, 
line-putting-up and line-taking-down steps that could 
avoided? Steps that took you through the snows of winter 
and through damp grass in summer ? 


HILL’S CHAMPION 
CLOTHES DRYER 


will save you all these. It is sightly, compact, easily handled 
and can be adjusted in one minute. You stand in one place 
and turn the revolving top until the entire wash is hung out. 
Goes a long way toward making wash-days easy. 

If your hardware dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. Send for illustrated Folder No. 4. 
HILL DRYER COMPANY, 304 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
WATERHOUSE & PRICE CO. 
523 Market St., San Francisco 
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and to Dean Thomas F. Hunt, College of 
Agriculture, Berkeley, California. 

With $10,000 capital you should be able to make 
a successful start in the stock business, either in 
northern California or western Oregon, and both 
the Animal Husbandry and the Extension Depart 
ments of the two colleges will be able to give you 
not only the right direction in finding the proper 
locality but they will also be able to assist you in 
making the right start and getting the right kind 
of stock and in prescribing the right methods in 
handling this stock. 


Citrus Groves, Strangers, Speculation 


(). I intend coming over to the Exposition next 


year to gather information about conditions over 


there, especially as regards fruit growing. I am in 
search of a healthy climate and can put about 
$20,000 into a farm. I should much prefer to buy 
a full-bearing grove, as I have no experience with 
citrus fruit. Meantime I want to get as much 
advance information as possible, so as to be able to 
judge things during my visit and also to save time 
and unnecessary traveling expenses. 

I think I should prefer southern California, al- 
though I am quite aware of the fact that prices are 
much higher there. I might also select some part 
in the San Joaquin valley. 

Can you put me in touch with people who will 
provide further information? I should add that I 
have many folders and I have also written to some 
county chambers of commerce for their booklets 
as advertised in your valuable magazine. So I 
shall only require such information as cannot be 
got through your advertising section. 

I make a good living over here and have a family, 
therefore must not speculate. What I want is to 
get in touch with reliable, honest people who 
are willing to tell me the truth about things in Cali- 
fornia. We are young and industrious, but not able 
to do hard manual labor, therefore should like to 
take over some going concern.—C. A. O., DussEL- 
DORF ELLER, GERMANY. 

A. With a capital of $20,000 you will be able to 
buy a full bearing citrus grove of 20 acres without 
using your entire capital, as the majority of the 
owners are willing to take a mortgage in part pay- 
ment. A full bearing grove, say 10 years old, in a 
really desirable locality with good soil, with good 
water right and not exposed to annual frosts is 
worth about $1500 an acre. An orchard of this 
character well handled should produce an average 
net income over an extended period of years, taking 
both good years and bad years into consideration, 
of approximately $125 an acre, which would mean 
an annual income of $2500 over and above all 
charges except interest on the mortgage. Of course, 
a man unfamiliar with local conditions should not 
attempt to purchase any property without expert 
advice of unbiased authorities who are familiar with 
conditions in that particular locality. 

We are prepared to put you in touch with special- 
ists of this character. We have written to the State 
Horticultural Commissioner asking him to send you 
a copy of his recent authoritative publication on 
citrus culture in California. 
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They improve the fit and 
fashion of your dress, keeping 
seams smooth and flat. En- 


dorsed by best dressmakers. 


The name ‘Peet's’ is on envelo 

ci : Peni eo 

InvisibleEyes 5c. HooksandEyes10c. --D 
“It’s in the Triangle’’ Y 

PEET BROS. Philadelphia won't RUST 
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“CHIC” liquid dressings for cleaning and recoloring all kinds 
and colors of Suede, Buck and Nubuck footwear. Any color, 25c. 




















ness, your beauty. Why not remove them? 


Don't delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S Gram 


Made especially to remove freckles. Leaves the 

kin clear, smooth and without a blemish. Pre- 

pared by specialists with years of experience, 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. 3 
; . Jrite today for particulars and free 


1 
cribes a number of elegant prepar- 
ations indispensable to the toilet. Sodd 


by all druggists. 
STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. 2 Aurora, Ill. 


a 





“GILT EDGE,”’ the only ladies’ shoe dressing that positively 
contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’s boots and 
shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. ‘French Gloss,’’ 10c. 

“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing all kinds 
of russet or tan shoes, 25c. “* 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take pride in having their 
shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish 
with a brush or cloth, 25 cents. “‘BABY ELITE” size, 10 cents. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the price 
in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 





Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 









STAR” size, 10c. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
S/t eP fishes tn the i rid 














Gy Which herp do you wish? A remarkable 
ii! range of choice in harps is now offered. 
Lyon & Healy H: the world’s standard of 
superiority. Washburn Harp at a opular 
price. Clark Irish Harponly $75. All made 
in the great factory of Lyon & Healy. Write 
for particulars and easy payment terms, 
Write for free book on either of these harps. 
Sent to you postpaid. 

Lyon & Healy, 23-24 £. Adams St., Chicago 











temporarily alle 





of Fat.’ 
No Hard Work. 


No Dieting. 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 


For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
ess and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured—reduce 


One month's treatment, $5.00. 


"Lhe cure is positive and permanent.’'—V. Y. Herald, July 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—N. Y. World, 


“Oan take a pound a day off a pa- 
tient, or put it on. Other systems may 
iate, but this is sure 


and permanent."—. Y. Sw, Aug., 
1891. Send for Lecture ‘‘Great Subject 


t dn . Mail, or office, 1370 Broadway, 
ew York, A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
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99 
um 


(as easy to use as to say) 


is a great toilet comfort in 
warm weather 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration. 


Preserves the soap-and-water 
freshness of the bath all day. 


25c at drug- and department-stores 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 

















Wanted—Newldeas. 





Four Books Mailed FREE upon request. 


SEND MODEL OR SKETCH FOR FREE SEARCH. 


Write for List of Inventions Wanted by Manu- 
facturers and Promoters and Prizes Offered 
for Inventions Amounting to $1,000,000; also 
list of Patent Buyers. All of these with Our 


© Victor J. Evans & Co. 





PATENTS fétrerurnes = 


(OPPOSITE PATENT OFFICE) 751 NINTH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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oe | We thoroughly understand that you must above 


all things avoid speculation, that you want a grove 
which will give you an income from the fruit it 


9 produces and not from the increasing value of the 
land; in other words we understand that you do 
not wish to speculate in real estate but are anxious 


to obtain an orchard as a source of income and it 

G, hi L b bd ts shall be our endeavor to assist you in every way 
rap ite upricants possible to attain your end. 

Though distances in California are far longer 

between the various districts than in Germany, 

put the double-cross still a transcontinental ticket good for both Exposi- 

° tions will enable you to see most of the districts 

on that busy little without additional railroad fare, except the citrus 

jinx called “Friction.” districts to the north of San Francisco, especially in 


the Sacramento valley, which, however, can be 
reached and examined at a small additional cost. 





























































| 
Equally good for motor boats or motor cars, | The San Joaquin valley districts and the southern 
| California districts are very compact and_ will 
“Words of Wisdom from the Speed require very little railroad travel to investigate. 


The Citrus Experimental Station of the College 
of Agriculture, which is part of the University of 
California, is located in the southern part of the 
state and the faculty of that station will be of inval- 
uable service to you in assisting you to make the 
right selection. 


Kings”’ is worth reading. We will 
gladly send it, at your request, 
along with our Lubricating Chart. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

D ‘, XRXe Q. I should be very grateful to you if you would 

rae Aree Established in 1827 reset Vee kindly send me some details about farming and 

irrigation on your lands. I should be glad to receive 


some maps of lands that could be bought at con- 
venient prices.—G. A., BUENOS AIRES. 


Argentina is Interested in West 





A. We shall gladly comply with your request and 
under separate cover we are mailing you printed 
matter giving information concerning farming and 
irrigation on the Pacific Coast. There is a large 
amount of land of all kinds and at all prices and for 
many purposes for sale in the Pacific Coast states 
and it would be impossible to point out to you any 
one tract as being typical of the country. However, 
if you will look through the advertisements and 
write to the advertisers, you will obtain information 
about prices in various localities that will be of 














OUTDOOR LIFE 
involves no sacrifice of beauty When the complexion is 
guarded by LABLACHE. It pro- 
tects the delicate texture of the 
skin fromsunand wind - from 
the smoke of travel, dust of 
motoring. Preserves a 
tine complexion, restores 
one that has faded. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 60c. a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes soldannually. & 
Send 10c. for a sample box. 








| service to you. 
| Values ‘Along Malheur Creek, Oregon 
Q. Am asking for information concerning the 
land along Crooked Creek, Malheur county, Ore- 
gon. I have 160 acres there which I have never 
| seen, and would like any information you could give 
| concerning land in that locality, particularly as to 
its value, and what the prospects are for irrigation 
and increase in value in that vicinity.—S. C. B., 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 32 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 











Emporia, KANSAS. ‘ 
Ball-cup Nipple FREE A. Crooked Creek, Oregon, is more than 100 
| miles long between its source and its mouth and all : 


Mothers, send us this advertisement and your 
address on a postcard, with druggist’s name, and 
we will mail you a Ball-cup Nipple to try. Fits any 
small-neck bottle. Only nipple with open food-cup and 
protected orifice at bottom—will not collapse, feeds reg- 


kinds of conditions as to altitude, soil, value of land 
and adaptability to irrigation prevail. We cannot 
ularly. Outlasts ordinary nipples. Only one toa family. | give you any definite information, we cannot even 
State baby’s age, kind and quantity of food. Half Section attempt to gather the information for you unless 3 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1379 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. you can give us a more detailed description of the 
= location of your land, near what town and in what 
KILL HE H R *Xeye) township and range. After you have sent that in- 
ati eee ae F that the 

My method is the only way fo prevent fhe hair from ae formation, we will endeavor to find out what 


Easy, painless, harmless. No scars Booklet Free. Write to-day. value of the land is. 
D. Jd. MAHLER, 455D MANLER PARK, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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Special Traveler’s Package of 25 


BALDWIN 


FINBACK 


DRINKING CUPS 
For 10c 


If you will send us the name of your 
dealer, who should carry BALDWIN 
FINBACK DRINKING CUPS, and 10c 
in stamps, we will mail you, postpaid, 
a package of these celebrated Cups. 












~~ 
INSERT Finger 
BENEATH Fin 


AND PULL OUT cup 




































Just the thing to take with you on your 
Auto or Tramping Trip—the very thing 
which the traveler, particularly in sum- 
mer, needs to insure a clean, whole- 
some drink wherever he happens to be. 








Write today for this pack- 
age of FINBACK CUPS. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Drinking Cup Dept. F., Worcester, Mass. 
or STONE & FORSYTH CO., Distributors 
Boston, Mass. 






























HUMBOLDT IAQUA 






Engines of both 2-cycle and 4-cycle type 





for boats of all sizes. Material and & wm é r 

workmanship absolutely guaranteed. . ~ Fr M E D ! Cc ! N A L Ss P R N G WATE R 
We are largest builders of OUTFIT - : p ° . 
marine engines in the world and there}}e}———-—-f A California product of merit. Helpful in cleansing the 


Ply ’ Gray Es system ¢ sg ter sc —- no unpleasant after effects. 
gines and giv Tay service. rite to- i i 
day forour three valuable books about Gray Moto: d roa ate base gga or sufferers from stomach an 
Motor Boats. GRAY MOTOR CO., 8108 Gray Metor Bide. Detreit, Mich. : 
_ FREE a generous sample bottle sent upon 
request. Try it before buying. 


Sold in two sizes: 15c and 25c 


HUMBOLDT IAQUA WATER COMPANY 
2087 Mission St., San Francisco, California 


are over 1000 dealers who sell G 


















Don’t pay rent, don't buy a “‘blind’’ out-of- 












date typewriter when you can own this gen- Name... evr Te ee eee 
uine Oliver Visible for only 13c a day. We 
save you $41 50. Noagents. Sent on Free NIE Nica oss Gis oiga4'v naa ntcnealeoeecneee 
® Trial. Write for book, facts and low price. 
@ §=©Typewriters Distributing Syndicate MGM as Sereda tiee a fas gic satara sigin sae aids AM es wis sce Ovcielasse 











166-U28 N. Michigan Blvd. Chicago 



















\ A right sugar for every 
purpose can now be had 
in our sealed packages. 
Ask your grocer for:— 
Domino Confectioners 
For candies, icings, etc. 
Domino Powdered 
For cereals and fruits 
Domino Granulated 
For pies, cakes, preserves, etc. 


% U G A R y Domino Syrup(purecane} 
f For griddle cakes or waffles; 

and for cooking 
p R @) 'D) U CTS Crystal Domino pieces 








The American Sugar 
Refining Company 















For tea and coffee 
In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly 
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A Stimulus for Workers in Behalf of Good 
Roads 

There are many good men and women in this 
country who are giving their time to the encourage- 
ment of good roads building. To such the success 
which has come to the members of the Semper- 
virens Club of California should prove an inspira- 
tion. This club officiated on July 18th at the ground 
breaking ceremonies attendant upon the opening 
of the state road to the California Redwood Park. 
The ceremony marks the culmination of twelve 
years of valiant service and the beginning of a 
magnificent highway which will open to the world 
one of California’s big tree groves, heretofore 
accessible only by way of difficult mountain roads. 

The California Redwood Park is situated in the 
“Big Basin” of the Santa Cruz mountains. It con- 
tains some of the finest specimens of the giant red- 
woods. Twelve years ago the fight was begun to 
open this natural park to the public. Three state 
legislatures passed favorable bills but each was in 
turn lost for want of the Governor’s signature. The 
fight was continued, however, and the supporters 
of the measure were rewarded by the passage of a 
bill carrying an appropriation of $70,000 at the last 
legislature, the bill being promptly signed by Gov- 
ernor Johnson. Then it was found that certain 
timber rights of way had to be purchased at an 
additional cost of $7600. This sum the members of 
the Sempervirens Club of California proceeded to 
raise by private subscription. 

The new highway makes accessible a forest won- 
derland which embraces a unique flora of rare 
botanical interest, a social forest made up in large 
part of the oldest living inhabitants of the earth’s 
surface, the Giant Redwood Trees, some of which 
are more than twenty feet in diameter. The new 
highway is a scenic route of first magnitude and in 
connection with the Santa Cruz road to the south 
will complete a magnificent loop from the coast 
State Highway. Automobile travel north and 
south may elect the Santa Clara valley route one 
way and the Big Basin-Santa Cruz route the other. 


State of Washington Moking Highway Progress 


The state of Washington spent approximately 
$1,335,000 in good roads building during the 
biennium just ended. Of this sum $1,200,000 was 
expended on construction work on the six trunk 
highways which will be built through the state, and 
$135,000 went toward improvements of the second- 
ary highways, bridge construction, etc. A total 
of 226 miles of main trunk road were completed. 
The most expensive construction work was en- 
countered in the Snoqualmie Pass Road, in the heart 
of the Cascades. The largest number of miles of 
road built was on the Inland Empire Highway, 
from Spokane south through the famous Palouse 
grain country. The most notable achievement 
during the period was the opening of the Pacific 
Highway from the British Columbia border to the 
Columbia river, at Vancouver, Washington. 
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Tire Company Deserves Praise of Every Auto 
Driver 
It would be a most difficult matter for an auto- 
mobile driver to lose his way in California or in any 
of the Pacific Coast states for that matter. The 
Goodrich Tire Company is entitled to the thanks 
of every owner of a machine for the very thorough 
manner in which they have posted the country. 
The familiar Goodrich sign-post can be found at 
every crossing, with not only careful directions as 
to each road branch but in many cases the mileage 
noted. There are other sign-posts to be sure but 
the Goodrich sign is the most commonly found. 
It is service well worth while. 


As a sign of the times may be noted the fact that 
the enterprising liveryman is changing the wording 
over his stable from “livery barn” to “garage.” 
It is small pleasure nowadays to drive a horse and 
buggy, or similar vehicle. The unfortunate pleas- 
ure traveler who takes the ancient, snail’s pace 
method of driving finds most of his time occupied 
in turning out for his more impatient brother in 
the four and six cylinder. The liveryman finding 
his business on the decline has turned from alfalfa 
and oats to gasoline and oil—and doubtless finds 
the change more lucrative. 


Protecting the State oo from the Un-- 
patriotic 


Arrests have been made for wilful damage to the: 
new State Highway in California. Unpatriotic:* 
teamsters have damaged the highway in various: 
places by driving heavy farm machinery over it.. 
Near Los Angeles a disc harrow damaged the road 
for a space of several miles. In Fresno county a 
combined harvester was run over the road damaging 
it greatly. The highway commissioners propose: 
to vigorously prosecute all who ruthlessly or care- 
lessly damage the new highway. 


Californians Pay Million and a Quarter in 
Licenses 


On July 2nd, according to the record kept in the 
office of the Superintendent of motor vehicles, 
there were 102,355 automobiles registered in Cali- 
fornia under the new registration law which went 
into effect the first of the year. The records also 
show that there are 21,784 motorcycles and that 
14,885 chauffeurs are licensed. The total sum col- 
lected by the state for licenses exceeds $1,220,000. 


Lincoln Highway Well Marked Across Country 


The Lincoln Highway from New York to San 
Francisco is now officially marked and can be easily 
followed by transcontinental tourists. Both the 
Lincoln Highway and the Ocean-to-Ocean Highway 
are sure to prove popular with automobilists who 
expect to cross the country in 1915. 
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“Power Gas 


Makes Any Gasoline 
Motor Run Better 
At Less Cost 


“Power Gas” in your motor results in: 


—greater eficiency—more power and speed, quicker 
pick-up, smoother running, 


longer life for the motor, 


—less engine trouble — elimination of carbon and all 


the troubles resulting therefrom, 
—15% to 60% more miles per gallon of gasoline, 


—more pleasure in motoring. 


The Secret 


“Power Gas’ is a highly refined, heat-resisting lubri- 
cant that is added to the gasoline in doses of } ounce 
to 2 ounces to each 5 gallons of gasoline. It goes into 
solution immediately, vaporizes perfectly in the car- 
buretor and is released with the explosions in the 
motor, oils the parts inaccessible to the cylinder oil or 
imperfectly lubricated by it. Friction, resistance and 
vibration are greatly reduced, heat is kept down, and 
the motor necessarily works better and does more 
work with a given amount of fuel. 


The heat-resisting oil in ‘Power Gas” lives and 
does its work in the heat of the mctor—a heat that 
no regular lubricating oil can survive. Also prevents 
carbon formation on the cylinder head, piston head, 
valves, etc., because carbon can’t sticktoanoily surface. 


“Power Gas” is sold by motor supply dealers— 
$1.00 a pint (enough to treat 80 gallons of gasoline); 
$1.75 a quart; $5.00 a gallon (enough 
to effect a possible saving of $15 to 
$25 in fuel and repair bills.) Send 
your order to us direct, if you can’t 
get it near by. We prepay express 
charges. 


Write for interesting explanatory 
circular. 


Power Gas Products Co. 
2923 Stevens Avenue 


Minneapolis - - Minnesota 
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Monarch of the Sixes ® 


Future Construction— Our Present Delivery 


While other manufacturers are still seeking ideas from Europe’s 1915 automobiles we have 


already anticipated them. 


We offer for immediate delivery a replica of Europe’s most elegant 


type of automobile. It is equipped with a wonderful motor; the same type of motor which won 


the first four prizes in the Indianapolis races this year. 


Rene Petard, the famous European 


engineer, whose name recalls his former association with the Italia, Fiat, Unic and Daracq 
cars, has designed a small bore, long stroke, high speed motor, the 





SPECIFICATIONS 


Wheel base 135 inches 
short turning radius. 


Speed without shift--2 
to 60 miles per hour. 


Long stroke six cyl- 
inder monobloc mot- 
or (3 1-2 by 6) assur- 
ing continuous per- 
fect alignment of 
crank shaft. 


Weight 3250 pounds 
earried low. ‘This, 
with even distribu- 
tion of weight as- 
sures great tire e- 
conom;. 


Silk mohair top built 
streamline to harm- 
onize with body, 
Nickel _ trimmings 
prepared against 
rust and tarnishing. 
Deep luxurious up- 
holstering -- hand 
buffed leather. 


Spark and_ throttle 
on top of steering 
wheel. Foot exhilar- 
ator also furnished. 




















Lewis Year-In-Advance Six 


and Wm. Mitchell Lewis, that pillar of American 
automobile industry, is building this wonderful 
car in his own new shops at Racine. Into the 
motor Monsieur Petard has incorporated all the 
genius of his great engineering skill; into its ap- 
pearance he has displayed aJl the beauty, all the 
identifying grace of the highest price European 
1915 cars. 


And above all he has produced 
a car that sells for $1,600 
Compare it with every car made; place it beside Europe's 


and America’s finest cars — even those costing twice as 
much—and you will still be proud to own a Lewis Six. 


Don't wait several months for delivery on a next year’s 
“Six.” Investigate the one thatis ready for delivery now; 
the year-in-advance car— The Lewis Six. 


A $3,000 car for $1,600. 


bn Fs C.. BOTOR CC., 
31 GILSON ST. RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Builders of the Lewis Six 
Complete catalog gratis upon request. May we send it to you? 








SPECIFICATIONS 

Full floating rear axle 
--road clearance 11 
inches. 

Demountable rims (1 
extra). Oversize 
tires, 

Gasoline tank in rear 
-- absolutely access- 
ible, avoiding spil- 
ling gasoline in front 
of car. 

Vacuum gasoline feed 
with auxiliary sup- 
ply which can be 
used only by turning 
valve, 

Electric starter, Elec- 
tric lights. Electric 
horn conceiled under 
100d, 

Left hand drive--rain 
vision windshield. 
Underslung rear 
springs giving per- 
fect riding qualities, 
without_ necessitat- 
ing shock absorbers. 

True streamline body 
(French). 16 to 18 
miles on one gallon 
of gasoline, 
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EDWARD H. HURLBUT 
Creator of Lanagan, a new type in the 
literature of the detective 


been set in the out-of-doors, and have dealt with the wide free spaces of the West. 


and the 


Allison Pearls 


A New Serial Beginning in 
the September Number 
of Sunset Magazine 


WHEN LANAGAN, the amateur de- 
tective, whose peculiar abilities are already 
known to the American reading public, be- 
gins work for SUNSET Magazine, in the Sep- 
tember number, anew type of fiction appears 
in the list of SUNSET serials. Heretofore, 
the continued stories in the magazine have 
For 


example, there was Mary Austin’s “Blue Moon,” involving a mysterious mine; Cyrus 
Townsend Brady’s “West Wind,” a hair-raising Indian fighting tale; Stewart Edward 


White’s “Rules of the Game’ as it is played 
in the lumber camps; the Williamson’s 
“Spell,” a Lightning Conductor story of 
travel in California; Edmund Mitchell’s 
story of a hobo who became “Captain of 
His Soul;”’ Peter B. Kyne’s “Long Chance” 
on the Mojave Desert, and William R. 
Lighton’s epic story of the “Man Who 
Won,” a victory chronicled in this number 
of Sunset. Now, upon the heels of this 
processional of outdoor fiction, comes the 
queer figure of Edward Hurlbut’s “Lana- 
gan,’’ newspaper reporter and detective, 
the two qualities so cleverly blended that 
they cannot be separated. Lanagan has no 
particular use for the ‘“‘wide free spaces of 
the West.” His work arises in the narrow 
aisles of city life, crowded with all sorts 
and conditions of men. The theft of the 
“Allison Pearls’ gives him an excellent 
opportunity to display the striking per- 
sonality with which his creator has en- 
dowed him. 

A string of pearls, so beautiful as to be 
famous in San Francisco and so valuable as 
to rest always in safe deposit vaults, is 





ARTHUR CAHILL 
Illustrator of The Allison Pearls 
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removed from its guarded 
box by Miss Allison, its 
heiress-owner, and worn at 
a notable fancy dress ball, 
where it is taken from her 
neck by an unknown. 
Here is a situation to ap- 
peal to Lanagan. He is 
plunged immediately deep 
into the mystery at the 
vortex of conflicting cur- 
rents of suspicion, theory, 
accusation and defiance. 
Finally he sits smiling at 
the eager searchers for the 
pearl-thief, victor through 
a gift for solvi ing criminal 
mysteries which surpasses 
that of his professional 
brethren. Beside him, 
through this intensely in- 
teresting story, paces the 
lovable personality of 
Constance Allison, a 
beauty to whom pearls 
are as nothing compared 
with her belief in the in- 
tegrity of one she loves. 
The quest of the pearl- 
thieves carries the story 
through ballrooms and 
clubs and cafés and into 
hiding places of crime in 
the greatest city of the 
West until it ends, as it 





recovered and true love 
come into its own. 
Arthur Cahill, whose 
versatility has enriched 
Miss Adamy, model for Charles Dana Gibson and Howard C handle or > a9eS SUNSET 
Christy, who posed as Constance in “The Allison Pearls” the pages of SuNSET for 











several years, has traveled 
during that time from the Mexican Isthmus up through the western country to 
Wyoming, all in the interests of SuNsET’s outdoor fiction. Models he had found in 
plenty, fitting the rugged or romantic background of western life. Then came Con- 
stance Allison, a heroine from the charmed inner circle of society, and gowned accord- 
ingly, demanding that she be properly portrayed. Alas, despite the proverbial beauty 
of San Franciscan femininity, there proved to be but one city in the country where an ade- 
quate model for Miss Allison could be procured—New York, the gathering place of ar- 
tists and their models, and incidentally, the place where finery is cast aside while it is 
still in fashion. So Arthur Cahill took a studio in New York and presently a famous model 
rapped at his door—Constance Allison to the life! The Model’s Club produced fine 
raiment dropped by the idle rich in their race for social supremacy—and the pictures 
were under way. Later came the original model for Lanagan when he made his bowin 
Collier’s, and also the best “society hero man” in New York. Thus Lanagan, and the other 
people concerned in the absorbing mystery of ‘‘The Allison Pearls,” will enter the pages 
of SUNSET, beginning in September, in a manner befitting the interest of their story. 





should, with the pearls 
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YOU CAN GET A PACKARD 
IN SEPTEMBER 


The season’s production of Packard “2-38” 
six-cylinder cars was sold out in April and 
fell 500 short of market requirements. We 
thank our patrons for this endorsement. 

For the past month we have been accepting 
orders for the next model—deliveries to be 
made September 1. 

The Packard “3-38” contains all the essen- 
tial features of the previous model, and in 
addition those refinements which would natur- 
ally accrue at this advanced stage of Packard 
development. 

Twenty styles of open and closed bodies, 
ranging from two to seven passengers, give a 
range of choice fitted to every use and satisfy- 
ing the individual taste. 

There will be no advance 'in price. We 
invite your patronage. Catalog on request. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT » MICHIGAN 


Lincoln i, 
Highway Un 
e 


Contributor 
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We ask that you approach this subject with an open 
mind—and that you leave false modesty behind 


PAINLESS 
CHILDBIRTH 


M.D., LL.D 





By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, 





HE purpose of this book is to supplement the work 

now being done by the McClure group of magazines 
in spreading this new gospel of hope for women. 
The volume is not for sale at any price, but will be sent 
without cost to all who are sufficiently interested in this 
vital subject to subscribe for the great Mc Clure wornan’s 
magazine, The Ladies’ World, which has dedicated its 
columns to the advancement of this cause. ‘The book 
is designed to be used by the truly interested reader 
in connection with the monthly articles in the magazine. 


THE NEW GOSPEL OF HOPE 


and vouched for by happy, healthy mothers this painless childbirth movement in The 
with strong, well-born Phild Idren. Ladies’ Wo 

The house of McClure, whose magazines, The McClure editors have retained the 
The Ladies’ World, Harper’s Weekly, and = zuished physician and se GEOR 
McClure’s Magazine are known the world eta Smith Williams, LL.D., 
around, has dedicated itself to the spread eae an authoritative volume a 
work of world-famous obstetricians, and of this gospel. titled, I "ain le ss Childbirth, or the Twi- 
vouched for by the McClure publishing The same editorial force that introduced 
house. into'this country the famous ‘‘606,’’ dis- 
It is only after prolonged observation covered by Dr. Paul Ehlrich, of Frankfort, method is, how it has worked, how it 
and investigation that we are prepared and now universally used by American can be demanded and secured by you. 
to state that painless childbirth is no physicians; that uncovered the hitherto = woman who has had a child, 
longer an untuped for miracle, but a unsuspected dangers of the hookworm; who hopes to have one or fears to tee 
scientific, surgical, clinical fact, dis- that revolutionized modern education with one, or has a daughter who may some 
covered by scientists famous throughout the Montessori Method; that retains the day bea mother, should have this book. 
the medical profession of the world most famous food expert in the country This one priceless volume contains a true 
proved beyond doubt by five thousan to protect its readers against poisonous gospel Ot OpE: 0 gap ep that within 
successful and painless confinements, adulteration—this same force is behind a yeor no — American family 
wr e without it 





birth has been developed in the 
medical clinic of the University of 
Baden, at Freiburg, Germany 
Too much importance cannot be attached 
to this statement, based as it is on the 


Alun and painless method of child- 


light Sleep,” giving a straightforward, 
untec chnical accountof just what the new 


the early establishment of the new method in 
our vicinity. 

‘he general character of the magazine is in 
keeping with this work , being highest class in 
every respect, Fiction by Mary Stewart Cut- 
ting, the Williamsons, Elizabeth Jordan, Wal- 
lace Irwin, Georgia 


THE AUTHOR 


Dr. Henry Smith Willliams is one of our very few physicians and scientists of 
national reputation, combining as he does an expert knowledge of medical 
facts, a position of authority in his profession, and a remarkable gift for straight- 
forward, untechnical writing that all can 
understand and enjoy. Beginning his practice s 
of medicine in 1884, he has held many positions Oppenheim, Louis Tracy, Zona Gale, Mary 
of honor and trust, such as Medical Superin- Hastings Bradley. Covers by Gibson, Christy, 
tendent of the New York Infant Asylum, and Fisher, Stanlaws, Boileau and Underwood. 
the Randall’s Island Hospitals, New York; As- Practical departmen ts in hands of authorities, 
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sistant Physician to Bloomingdale Asylum; and 
has written many authoritative books on medi- 


Years to Your Life’’, etc., etc., also editor of 
“*The Historians’ History of the World.” 

He has also contributed many notable articles 
to McClure’s Magazine and to medical journals, 
Dr. Williams is the ideal man to treat this vital 


subject. 
THE BOOK 


This priceless volume, which you can secure 
without cost, contains’ 128 beautifully Rane 
pages packe: .d with information no family 


pearance, 


THE MAGAZINE 


Each month The Ladies’ World, going into 
over a million representative homes, will sup- 
plement the work of Dr. Williams’s book with 
a full account of every new development in the 
great movement that is destined to sweep the 
world. Like the book, it will be cecential toa 
proper understanding of the situation and . 


including Professor Lewis B. Allyn, of West- 
field, Food Editor. A great big in uentiz il mag- s 
azine fitted to do the great work to which it has SS 


PP ‘ ” cal and related subjects, notably: ““A Histor, 
sy yo ‘Assisted of Science”’ »,rhe ‘onders of Science in Mod- dedicated itself. 
wae ry ern Life’’, ‘‘Miracles of Science’’, ‘‘Adding 


REMEMBER—THE BOOK 


> 
IS FREE s 
This book is not for sale. s- The 
It will be sent free of expense, post- s McClure 
age paid, to you if you send one SS Publi 
early subscription to The ublications 
adies’ World at its yearly McCLuRE 
price of $1.00. If you act BUILDING 
now, you can get the first SS NEw YorRK 
numbers of the maga- s y crn vay 
zine ct aini 2 ~ ju may ente n e 
zine containing the © ,,oumay ss subscription 


s 





The Twilight Slee, should be without. Painless Childbirth t 1 Wor “ 

Cantina Re ined It is bound in dark red buckram cloth of fine __ series. s zinni ne mihi he tinst 

Dr. K =e? #\ nar quality, and is printed in large, clear type, pre- = numbe . containing the Painless 
ir. Kronig s Opinion senting a most attractive typographical ap- S Por pci series, and 


Use the SS 
Coupon 


end me one copy, postage paid, 
of. ‘Dr. Sy ha 6 book. En- 
closed find $1.0 
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Take the 


Garbage Can 
Out of Your Kitchen! 


Your Kitchen shouldbe the cleanest room in the house. 
It can be with 

















which takes the place of both the kitchen garbage pail 
and the outside garbage can. 


It is a receptacle for kitchen waste, garbage, rags, general 
rubbish, wet or dry, animal or vegetable—anything in the nature 
of waste is put into the Incinerite before it has a chance to 
accumulate—before it has a chance to decay and breed germs. 

Then, a touch of the match and the gas burner under the 
Incinerite reduces the entire mass to ashes inside of an hour. , 
Your waste is destroyed before it has a chance to become garbage. 


The Incinerite is placed conveniently next to the kitchen range 
and connected with the kitchen flue. A few cents worth of gas a 
day is enough to destroy all the waste that collects during the day. 


Turn your kitchen into a nursery—it will pay you. 





Our FREE book, ‘‘Home Sanitation”’ describes some of 
the most recent developments of sanitary engineering. 
Sanitation has become a well defined science and this 
book is an authority on the subject. If you will send us 

our name on a post card, we will mail it to you promptly. 
it discusses ventilation, sewer gas, waste " depeeel, water 
purification, cleanliness, bacteria, flies and vermin. Write 
today for it—it is FREE. 


NATIONAL INCINERATOR CO. 


‘‘Largest Manufacturers of Garbage and Waste Destructors in the World”’ 
69 Broadway, New York 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York, 303 Fifth Avenue Chicago, Peoples Gas Bldg. . Louis, Pierce Bldg. 
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